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Ir may for the most part be truly said, that the tender, elevated, 
and virtuous emotions of the er can only be treated with ridi- 
cule by those who are incapable by nature of understanding, ap- 
preciating, and describing them. It is often the luxury of an 
obtuse capacity to make sport of our finest moral sensibilities ; 
but where there is a full and clear cognisance of these properties 
of our better nature, and a power not only to apprehend, but to 
express and delineate them with force jan accuracy, the disposi- 
tion to degrade them by banter and sarcasm is an unnatural 
and anomalous case in the history of mind. Such a case, 
however, this little pernicious volume presents. It is not the 
semblance or pretence of virtue that is here affected to be un- 
masked and exposed. The author of this poem has not thought 
it expedient to designate it as spurious, or display it under 
any characteristic disadvantages of ‘eccentricity or excess, to 
justify or even to colour the attack which he has made upon it. 
Virtue, in her most veracious form, her most honourable, 
happy, and holy exercise, in her domestic scenes and relations, 
in her softest charities, where Nature joins with her in the pro- 
motion of human happiness, is held up to the finger of unfeeling 
ridicule. The book has the name neither of author nor pub- 
lisher, of which suppressio veri we can understand neither the 
policy nor the pretext. All that it effects is to show that the 
mischief is done with a full consciousness of its moral turpitude. 
Indeed, this is the peculiar character of the performance. 
“* Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port,” are here brought into immediate contrast with their op- 
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ites, in order, as it would seem, that by the display of the one 
withered by the blast of infidel art, and of the other blooming 
in its own atmosphere of voluptuousness, the triumph of iniquity 
— be complete, even to the perversion of moral and natural 
feeling. | 

In Tusendiosiding a performance like that before us, we labour 
under no common difficulty. It offers no proper subject for 
criticism. ‘There is nothing for discrimination, nothing for cor- 
rection, nothing for disquisition. We can only review the work 
as Englishmen and Christians. All minor topics are absorbed in 
the consideration of its sweeping mischief. All particular censure 
is lost in general indignation: before the head can examine, the 
heart has decided. When an atiack is made upon the sources 
of human happiness and comfort, we are in no temper for dis- 
crimating observations; it is hard, under such circumstances, to 
do even critical justice. ‘The variegated skin, and graceful folds 
of the adder, have no beauty for him who sees its menacing 
—— and apprehends its mischievous power. 

e scarcely know the book from the perusal of which we 
have era | more dejected than from that which now lies 
before us. In the poems of this class we generally find the 
display of a blank and stupid profligacy of heart, a dullness to 
all the delights of innocent shnalblliens but not so here; vir- 
tuous happiness and unspotted pleasures are alluded to with 
suflicient frequency and force, to make the general strain of the 
performance look rather like apostasy than an innate depravity 
of disposition; and our vexation is doubled by the testimonies 
which the work itself bears to the competency of its author to des- 
cribe with much higher poetical success the qualities which adorn 
and illustrate, than those which disgrace and betray his fellow be- 
ings. Most unfortunately for himself and his readers he has fallen 
into a sort of slip-shod manner of versifying, in which his genius 
delights to lounge in the laxity and slovenliness of indecent and 
unprincipled disorder; and so fascinating does he seem to find 
this fallacious facility of composition, that he has laid out for 
himself a sempiternal theme of reprobate sing-song, in the ad- 
ventures of an imaginary youthful debauchee; a “ pretextatus 
adulter”’ of the grossest description : of one who carries his pol- 
lutions from place to place, living in the world as in a capacious 
brothel, and having no other intercourse with society than that 
which tends to loosen its cements, and scatter its foundations. 
This pretty pupil of pleasure is very carefully adorned, and re- 
commended by as much beauty and bravery as the fancy of the 
poet could command, for the purpose of giving him an interest 
in the eyes of those who require something beyond mere animal 
passion to engage their sympathies, He is that same right 
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handsome and chivalrous sort of vagrant voluptuary, who for 
these twenty years past has usurped so large a part of the pro- 
vince of poetry, improved in this instance by a certain callous 
= of heart, which lust and insensibility must combine to 

roduce. 
. What the pleasure can be to one that claims kindred with 
humanity, in putting such a being forward, in colours captivat- 
ing and deceptious to the weak and unwary, in attenuating his 
crimes by the sportiveness of wit, and in treating with humour 
what the honest and considerate must turn from with disgust, 
we find it impossible to conceive. We would willingly think 
that the author of this anonymous poem (the most acceptable 
present which has been made to the devil of any production of 
recent ingenuity), has not measured with a malignant fore- 
cast the whole compass of the mischief it may produce, but that 
from a strange apathy of soul to the soul’s supreme concern, and 
a morbid habit, now grown irresistible, of justifying, if not in- 
dulging the lowest enjoyments of sense, he has not feared to do his 
part towards opening the flood-gates for vice to rush in upon the 
fair domains of civilized life. We would not have this anonymous 
author suppose that we charge him with these offences against 
society upon Christian grounds alone. The honest heathen, 
with the light of nature and his conscience for his guides, has 
long set the seal of his reprobation upon this mental prostitution, 
this gratuitous propagation of sin and misery. The principle 
of modesty,—the spirit of conscious shame,—the sanctity of the 
marriage tie, are so obviously the first constituents of society,— 
so plain and familiar is the deduction from history and expe- 
rience, that sensuality approximates man to the brute,—that it 
issues in blood, and all the varieties of crime,—that it defeats the 
very end and purpose of the sexual passion itself,—that its ten- 
dency is to dissolve the social union into selfish and savage in- 
dividuality; so necessary, in short, is its coercion as the first 
step in the process of civilization, that while the gross traditions 
of their wretched mythology filled the pagan heaven itself with 
pollution and scandal, the condition and exigence of the social 
system compelled the recognition among men of those duties 
and decencies to which their Jupiter and Apollo were strangers. 
Whatever the gods might do, man’s happiness, it was early per- 
ceived, demanded another constitution of things. A scheme of 
ethics, bred out of the necessities of human condition, opposed. 
itself to the examples of an unhallowed rabble of deities. It 
ought, indeed, to shame us to reflect what a small proportion of 
the works of the heathen classics were written for the purpose of 
inflaming the passions. They are stained with their impurities, but 
their impurities have often their apology in their general subject, 
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and always in their religious ignorance: and thus far we are bold to 
assert concerning them, that there is scarcely a work of classic 
antiquity, that has come down to us, the express object of which 
has been to put the passions into commotion; positively none 
in which virtue has been ridiculed as virtue, and the zpemoy, or 
the decens, been attempted to be laughed out of countenance. 

It is not easy to explain why wit should have any alliance with 
indecency ; nor can we see any rational way of accounting for our 
being speculatively pleased with that which tends practically to 
bring on sorrow and suffering, unless we look for the cause in the 
turpitude of the natural heart of man, always disposed to rise vin- 
dictively against those restraints which curtail his pleasures, or 
condemn his conduct. It may be considered, that the cause of 
profligacy has reached its consummation of success, when the bulk 
of mankind are persuaded to accept at once the very appearance 
of virtue as the proof of hypocrisy. Under this name every 
form of virtue may be successfully attacked; but with respect 
to chastity, not even such artifice or management seems to be 
thought necessary. Not the appearance, but the reality is the jest; 
and though it be that which crowns and consecrates the mar- 
Triage union, and is the grace and honour of womanhood ; though 
it be that which makes the sexual connexion the “ true source of 


human offspring,” —the “loyal, just, and pure” estate, from which 


Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother 


can alone arise, and which is therefore absolutely essential to the 
very being of society ; yet in an age when all this is well seen and 
understood, it continues, from some strange perversion of senti- 
ment, to be the best joke in the world to laugh it to scorn. It 
may be said, that these remarks do not apply to the book before 
us; that we have no right to impute to an author any meaning 
beyond the literal import of his expressions; and it is very true, 
that it is no where said explicitly in this work, that chastity, or 
the marriage vow, or domestic affection, or decorum of manners, 
or self-restraint, or virtuous forbearance, are wrong things, or 
ridiculous pretences; they are nowhere called laughable, but 
they are every where laughed at: the very humour of the com- 
position consists in a contemptuous and reprobate banter, 
couched in a mock sobriety of phrase, and a degrading familia- 
rity of manner in the treatment of truths unutterably solemn ;— 
in ironical compliments to virtue, and such an encouraging good- 
humoured disapprobation of vice as must be taken in ra fs 
by the devil himself. Gibbon, as far as we know, has nowhere 
in his history passed a censure upon Christianity in terms; he 
treats it occasionally with a courtesy of diction; but we suppose 
it will hardly be contended that it is not the manifest aim of that 
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performance to asperse its holy character, and invalidate the 
proofs of its divine origin. 

One of the principal resources of wit is the vivacious and 
ingenious approximation of contrarieties: he, therefore, that 
holds in contempt whatever is most exalted, pure, and venerable, 
most important to the soul’s peace, and man’s everlasting doom, 
has, without doubt, a great advantage as a humourist;—he has 
a large inheritance in the territory of wit;—nothing to him is 
sacred or interdicted, nor can any thing be more infallible than 
his success in producing merriment, whenever it pleases him to 
bring into juxta-position holy and unhallowed things, or to 
apply the language that belongs to what is ordinary and base, 
to those things which the very constitution of our nature has 
made the objects of our habitual reverence. To treat lightly and 
jocosely the chastity of women, though on that attribute hangs 
the honour, and the grace, and the peace of society, is a very 
sure game for the humourist to play. Good men may abhor it, 
and wise men may despise it, for no doubt it is as easy as it is 
destructive, but the great and morbid multitude devour the joke; 
every vulgar, delighted fool exults in his discovery of its mis- 
chievous meaning, and every debauchee is most comfortably con- 
vinced by it that self-denial is only hypocrisy, virtue nothing but 
seeming; and honesty, as well as wit, entirely on the side of his 
own free and pleasurable course. 

Of these dispositions the author of the poem under review has 
been very adroit in availing himself. By a skilful use of these pro- 
pensities of our nature he has succeeded (to borrow the language 
of avery different sort of poet) in ‘ painting damnation gay;”’—in 
representing villany as a very facetious sort of thing; lust as a 
very harmless sport; and the world as a sort of moral wilderness 
for the wide and predatory range of the passions. In the 
licentious life and amatory adventures of a profligate young 
Spaniard, a train is laid for undermining that early conser- 
vative principle of shame, which has a spontaneous growth 
in tender minds, and is perhaps the only pure moral gift of 
nature. The scene with which this Third Canto opens is one 
of downright sensuality under the disguise of love, between the 
daughter, in the absence of her father, and her paramour, the 
hero of the poem, under the paternal roof. This intercourse has 
all the sanction and attraction which florid, inflammatory, and 
delusive colouring could confer upon it; and to prevent the re- 
volting principle of shame from operating against it in the young 
reader of either sex, great pains are taken to make marriage 
appear both ridiculous and useless, except when it serves as whe 
cover of an adulterous connection. Nothing in the literature of 
our country occurs to our recollection more utterly reckless of 
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the elements of soctal union than the introductory pages of the 
Third Canto of this poem, though we cannot say where, prin- 
cipally, to fix our censure. The mischief resides in the texture 
of the whole composition, and is so much a part of its genius 
and spirit, that the poem is incapable of expurgation. We have 
heard it said that the poet intends to give ita moral ending: but 
the thing is impossible. Any thing added to the work, affecting 
amoral conclusion, would become irony by the force of attrac- 
tion. The most moral mode of terminating the poem would be 
to abandon it abruptly in its unfinished state; or, if it must have 
a regular catastrophe, let the hero be hanged for murder, the 
natural consequence of his career of lust, with a suitable exhor- 
tation to the bystanders to learn from his fate the value of moral 
discipline and early flagellation. After having wigs, 25 this 
miserable tale to this poetically just conclusion, a sort of expia- 
tory canto might very usefully succeed, in which the genius of 
the author, wearicd with its own tautology of voluptuous descrip- 
tion, and ashamed of catering so long for debauched appetites, 
may assert its proper sphere, and rise to its true elevation, with 
an apotheosis like that of Pompey, from its carnal dregs to the 
pure expansion of its native ether. 
The author will not follow our advice. We have no such sill 

expectation: but we are sure that if he would so do, he would 


_ find it advantageous to the interests of his muse. The details of 


wantonness must grow dull by repetition; and we cannot but 
think that after so much monotony of lustful description, the 
sated ear of profligacy itself would find a little virtue refreshing. 
‘The Turks and the Greeks are, after all, very nasty fellows; and 
an English hospital is sweeter far than any Mahometan haram. 
‘These protracted tales of exaggerated delights may, therefore, 
come at last to be wearisome even to the vicious. There is a sort 
of natural craving in almost all minds for something of verity, or 
probability, or utility, to produce a feeling of substantial content. 
Miserable indeed will be the fate of this poem if, after so much 
expense of prurient cogitation, the gay critics of the Bond Street 
or St. James’s reading room should pronounce it flat in spite of its 
profaneness and obscenity. Let it be considered, therefore, and in 
good time, by its author, whether the vista of this voluptuous nar- 
rative is not likely on its present plan to be carried out into too 
much length for its dimensions and elevation; so, perhaps, as to 
make the eye of the debauchee himself languish for the restoration 
of daylight and decency. If once the velbees of Don Juan should 

in to entertain this feeling of impatience, farewell to the inte- 
rests of the poem; it will perish like fruit that rots before it is 


ripe, nipped by the frost of neglect, and thrown among other 
offals of putrefaction upon the dunghill. 
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But we should be sorry to see this production die this sort of 
natural though premature death. We wish its author summarily, 
and we may say, sublimely, to terminate its existence; and pro- 
ceed with his expiatory Canto as above recommended. We 
think we do him no more than justice when we say, that were his 
talents to be dedicated to the cause of virtue, and the best hopes 
of his fellow creatures, they would be found adequate to the lofty 
theme. Some touches there are in his present poem which show 
that he can conceive, and why can he not relish, the pure, the 
wholesome, the holy, and the happy? ‘To prove the justness of 
our opinion of his powers in the description and recommendation 
of what is interesting and lovely in morals, we select with plea- 
sure the following passage: 


«“ Sweet hour of twilight !—in the solitude 

Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d o’er, 

To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 


“ The shriil cicalas, people of the pine, 
Making their sumer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echos, save my steed’s and mine, 
And vesper bell’s that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti's line, 
His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair throng, 
Which learn’d from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadow’d my mind's eye. 


‘© Oh Hesperus! thou bringest all good things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabour’d steer; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gather’d round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 


“* Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns! 
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«© When Nero perish’d by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
Of nations freed, and the world overjoy’d, 
Some hands unseen strew’d flowers upon his tomb: 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 
Of feeling for some kindness done when power 
Had left the wretch an uncorrupted hour.” (P. 61—63.) 


We know how little our praise or blame is heeded by this poet; 
still, however, it is a duty we owe to him and to truth to say, that 
the above lines are very sweet, and have strongly the savour of 
virtuous sensibility. ‘They throw a sort of perfume over the 
whole poem, and for that we are angry with them. They are quite 
out of place in their present situation, and hold us, alas! but for 
a moment, in a comfortable exemption from the surrounding 
impiety and impurity, like the dream of the dungeon, that for a 
few short moments sports with the fancy of the prisoner, chang- 
ing the scene from damp, and darkness, and unclean reptiles, to 
the threshold of his once happy home, where his children seem 
to smile, and the birds to sing as before, and the flowers to regale 
him with their accustomed odours. 

To the few lines we have above quoted, we will add a pretty 
playful scene, by which it would appear that the poet could con- 
template with a true taste and tact the combination of innocence 
and beauty in untainted youth : 


«¢ And further on a group of Grecian girls, 
The first and tallest her white kerchief waving, 
Were strung together like a row of pearls; 
Link’d hand in hand, and dancing ; each too having 
Down her white neck long floating auburn curls— 
(‘The least of which would set ten poets raving) ; 
Their leader sang—and bounded to her song, 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 


‘“* And here, assembled cross-legg’d round their trays, 

Small social parties just begun to dine; 

Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze, 
And flasks of Samian and of Chian wine, 

And sherbet cooling in the porous vase ; 
Above them their dessert grew on ‘its vine, 

The orange and pomegranate nodding o’er, 

Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their mellow store 


« A band of children, round a snow-white ram, 
There wreathe his venerable horns with flowers; 
While peaceful as if still an unwean'd lamb, 
The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 
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His sober head, majestically tame, 

Or eats from out the palm, or playful lowers 
His brow, as if in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back again. 


‘“« Their classical profiles, and glittering dresses, 
Their large black eyes, and soft seraphic cheeks, 
Crimson as cleft pomegranates, their long tresses, 
The gesture which enchants, the eye that speaks, 
The innocence which happy childhood blesses, 
Made quite a picture of these little Greeks ; 
So that the philosophical beholder 
Sigh’d for their sakes—that they should e’er grow older.” 
(P. 18, 19.) 


We read these passages as we have read others of this poet with 

a melancholy on our minds which we cannot describe. That a 
man with these great powers for the description of what is good,— 
with a mind to which nature has revealed all her secret sympa- 
thies,—with, we had almost said, a destiny, a vocation to the 
support of whatever is most valuable to life and humanity, should 
find it the most pleasurable exercise of his faculties to compose @ 
poem which no wise or virtuous parent can tolerate for ten 
minutes under his roof, is a case, the importance of which would 
not be overrated if treated as a subject of national regret. It is 
not in the gross indecency of the poem that its great mischief 
resides. Much certainly is found in i calculated to stimulate 
serge which want no excitement, and which, like the winds of 
Zolus, must be kept under a perpetual guard for the civilized 
world to be suffered to hold together. This is sad enough ; but 
it is sadder far to observe that throughout this hard-hearted pro- 
duction a constant jesting is kept up with God’s ordinances, and 
man’s relations and duties. What may be the motive to this 
disorganizing industry, and what the gratification, we cannot 
distinctly perceive ; it is among the arcana of man’s anomalous 
constitution; but we can very distinctly perceive what must be 
the end of all this to the writer himself. ‘That clear understanding 
which he has in various places shown himself to possess of the 
good and right, of the amiable and pure, will very soon turn 
against him, and open his eyes to the full extent of the mischief 
he has been doing at that season when the eflective portion of life 


shall be in the retrospect, and the opportunity of compensation 
shall be past. 


“ Nothing so difficult as a beginning 
In poesy, unless perhaps the end; 
For oftentimes when Pegasus seems winning 
The race, he sprains a wing, and down we tend, 
Like Lucifer when hurl’d from heaven for sinning ; 
Our sin the same, and hard as his to mend, 
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Being pride, which leads the mind to soar too far, 
Till our own weakness shows us what we are. 


« But Time, which brings all beings to their level, 

And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 

Man,—and, as we would hope,—perhaps the devil, 
That neither of their intellects are vast: 

While youth’s hot wishes in our red veins revel, 
We know not this—the blood flows on too fast; 

But as the torrent widens towards the ocean, 

We ponder deeply on each past emotion. 


«“ As boy, I thought myself a clever fellow, 

And wish’d that others held the same opinion ; 
They took it up when my days grew more mellow, 

And other minds acknowledged my dominion : 
Now my sere fancy “ falls into the yellow 

‘“* Leaf,” and imagination droops her pinion, 
And the sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns what was once romantic to burlesque. 


“* And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
’Tis that I may not weep; and if I weep, 
*Tis that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to apathy, which we must steep 
First in the icy depths of Lethe’s spring 
Ere what we least wish to behold will sleep: 
Thetis baptized her mortal son in Styx; 
A mortal mother would on Lethe fix. 


** Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land, 
. And trace it in this poem every line: 
I don’t pretend that I quite understand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine; 
But the fact is that I have nothing plann’d, 
Unless it was to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary. 


‘«¢ To the kind reader of our sober clime 
This way of writing will appear exotic ; 
Pulci was sire of the half-serious rhyme, 
Who sang when chivalry was more Quixotic, 
And revell’d in the fancies of the time, 
True knights, chaste dames, huge giants, kings despotic; 
But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modern subject as more meet. 


** How I have treated it, I do not know; 
Perhaps no better than they have treated me 
Who have imputed such designs as show 
Not what they saw, but what they wish'd to see ; 
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But if it gives them pleasure, be it so, 
This is a liberal age, and thoughts are free : 
Meantime Apollo plucks me by the ear, 
And tells me to resume my story here.’’ (P. 71—74.) 


We have exhibited the last extracted passage from the poem 
before us by way of specimen of the bantering manner in which 
the whole poem proceeds, and the arguments by which the poet 
reconciles to himself his mode of being merry. fis nursery read- 
ing might have taught him that what may be sport to one may 
be death to others, and his subsequent reasoning can scarcely have 
Jeft him ignorant that to render ridiculous what should be 
regarded with reverence is forbidden by the voice of humanity, 
and by eae in which we stand to God and our fellow 
creatures. e will not accuse him of “a strange design against 
the creed and morals of the land;” but we do accuse kim of the 
fact of publishing poems which have an obvious tendency to 
loosen the creed, and corrupt the’ morals of the land; and we 
further say, that if he be really unconscious of the injury which 
this poem is calculated to produce, his is the extraordinary case of 
a man consummately skilled in the use of a weapon without bei 
aware of its purpose or its power. ‘The author does not favour 
the world with his name, but we gather from the poem before us, 
that he does not correctly describe himself where he tells us, that 
his “sere fancy falls into the yellow leaf,” or that his “imagination 
droops her pinion.” We have the highest respect for the powers 
of his intellect, and hardly think that there exists the man who 
could reprobate in finer or more feeling terms the pernicious 
character of the poem we are considering, or show it in more 
decided contrast with the graces of morality. But even if he 
should be disposed to make such a sacrifice, and such an atone- 
ment, the misfortune is, that much of the mischief already done 
may be past recalling. He that, in the language of the Rambler, 
has ‘ smoothed the road of perdition, covered with flowers the 
thorns of guilt, and taught temptation sweeter notes, softer blan- 
dishments, and stronger allurements,” may have wrought the full 
success of his labours on many upon whom the grave has already 
heaped its mound, and whose ears are sealed against his recanta- 
tions. What apology can the profane or licentious writer offer 
to the parent, whose son has died in his transgressions, rendered 
unrepentant by the encouragement his works have afforded him : 
the account must be settled before the Great Judge on the day of 
final retribution. 

“ The press,” says a very great and good man of the last cen- 
tury, in mourning over the mischiefs of licentious compositions, 
‘“‘ has spread the poison far, and scattered wide the mortal infec- 
tion. Unthinking youth have been enticed to sin beyond the 
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vicious propensities of nature, plunged early into diseases and 
death, and sunk down to damnation in multitudes. Was it for 
this that poesy was endued with all those allurements that lead 
the mind away in pleasing er Was it for this that she was 
furnished with so many intellectual charms, that she might seduce 
the heart from God, the original beauty, the most lovely of beings? 
Could those sweet-and resistless forces of metaphor, wit, sound, 
and number be given that they should be ranged under the ban- 
ner of the great malicious spirit, to invade the rights of heaven, 
and bring swift and everlasting destruction upon men ? How will 
these allies of the nether world, the lewd and profane versifiers, 
stand aghast before the great — when the ruin of so many 
souls whom they never saw shall be laid to the charge of their 
writings, and dreadfully requited.” ‘The poem under review 
has brought the above passage to our minds with a stronger 
feeling of” its tenderness, its truth, and its pathos. It paints 
with great force, but without exaggeration, the real predi- 
cament of those who thus turn the best gifts of God against the 
blessed giver, and gratuitously consign the whole advantage of 
them to the great spiritual enemy of his creatures. | 

It has appeared to us that the most extraordinary part of the 
character of this poem is this, that it delights in extracting 
ridicule out of its own pathos. While it brings the tears of 
sympathy into the eyes of the reader, and this it often does, for 
come they must at the potent bidding of this enchanter, a heart- 
less humour beeemaidianly succeeds, eins how little the writer 
participates in the emotion he excites. Skilful to play upon 
another’s bosom, and to touch with mysterious art the finest 
chords of sensibility himself, he is all the while an alien to his own 
magical creation, frigid amidst his own fires, and without a single 
fibre in accordance with his own affecting melody. With a melan- 
choly sweep of his lyre he dissolves the soul into tenderness and 
pity, and then, profanely sporting with the feelings he has excited, 
resumes, with an apparent alacrity, the levity of his habitual man- 
ner, lets his heart triumph over his imagination, and after dipping 
his pencil in the colours of heaven, delights to merge it again in the 
pollutions of his own malicious wit. There is as much bad taste 
im this as there is moral mischief. It is true that this existence is 
a medley of joy and sorrow, close upon each other’s confines ; and 
that moral and pathetic representations of life in prose or verse — 
proceeding in correspondence with the reality, admit of being 
checquered by grave and gay, pensive and playful moods; but 
a must not be suffered to run one into another and disturb 
each other’s impressions. Sorrow is engrossing—nor can the 
heart at the same time lend itself to two opposite emotions; but of 
all incongruities, the most irreconcilable are those which are ex- 
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hibited in the noblest and the meanest parts of our moral nature; 
for there is a fastidiousness in our finer sympathies which makes 
the jar intolerable when they find Wicisatens on a gidden in con- 
tact with unchaste allusions and coarse merriment. We reluc- 
tantly quote any of the vicious passages of this work, but we think 
that what follows will, with as little offence to decency as could be 
hoped for in any of the censurable parts of the poem, exemplify 
this callous carelessness of the poet respecting even the interest 
and success of the passages addressed to his reader’s sensibility. 


«« I know not why, but in that hour to-night, 

Even as they gazed, a sudden tremor came, 

And swept, as twere, across their heart’s delight, 
Like the wind o’er a harp-string, or a flame, 

When one is shook in sound, and one in sight; 
And thus some boding flash’d through either frame, 

And called from Juan’s breast a faint low sigh, 

While one new tear arose in Haidée’s eye. 


‘«« That large black prophet eye seem’d to dilate 
And follow far the disappearing sun, 
As if their last day of a happy date 
With his broad, bright, and dropping orb were gone ; 
Juan gazed on her as to ask his fate— 
He felt a grief, but knowing cause for none, 
His glance inquired of hers for some excuse 
For feelings causeless, or at least abstruse. 


*¢ She turn’d to him, and smiled, but in that sort 

Which makes not others smile; then turn’d aside: 

Whatever feeling shook her, it seem'd short, 
And master’d by her wisdom or her pride; 

When Juan spoke, too—it might be in sport— 
Of this their mutual feeling, she replied— 

‘ If it should be so,—but—it cannot be— 

‘ Or L at least shall not survive to see.’ 


«¢ Juan would question further, but she press’d 
His lip to hers, and silenced him with this, 
And then dismiss’d the omen from her breast, 
Defying augury with that fond kiss ; 
And yo doubt of all methods ’tis the best: 
Some people prefer wine—’tis not amiss ; he 
I have tried both; so those who would a part take. 
May choose between the headache and the heartache. 


“¢ One of the two, according to your choice, 
Woman or wine, you'll have to undergo; 
Both maladies are taxes on our joys: 
But which to choose, I really hardly know ; 
And if I had to give a casting voice, 
For both sides I could many reasons show, 
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And then decide, without great wrong to either, 
It were much better to have both than neither.” 
(P. §1—83.) 


But the muse of sorrow, as if to take her revenge upon the 
poet for these profanations of her altar, deserts him sometimes at 
a moment when he is seriously bent upon being sublimely impres- 
sive, and leaves him to the treacherous impulse of an imagination 
too little under the controal of a oem | taste. As a punish- 
ment for being ludicrous so often against his duty, he is some- 
times ludicrous against his will. As he is not serious where he 
ought to be so, he is sometimes ridiculous where he would fei 
be otherwise. In representing the great phenomena of the 
passions, his conceptions are apt to be extravagant, and his deli- 
neations distorted. Eastern manners and eastern beauties are 
characterised so much by their identity and their dulness, that in 
the effort to render that astonishing which he cannot make inte- 
resting, he sometimes falls into insipid + gee and puerile 
bombast. He gives to his heroine a ‘ prophet eye,” and talks of 
“weaning her eyes back to old thoughts,” of a * bounding 
bosom,” of an expression “ serenely savage,” of ‘championing 
human fears,” with which, and no small number of the like adven- 
turous phrases, the poet startles common ears, and leaves the track 
of common sense without striking into the path of poetical licence. 
‘The whole scene between the pirate and the detected lovers is 
unworthy of the poet ;—a remarkable instance of strenuous and 
blustering insignificance, the result of abortive efforts to be ori- 
ginal a extraordinary. Much of it too is in a coarse plebeian 
taste, degenerating almost into what is called slang. It is thus 
that Don Juan’s struggle with the pirate’s servants summoned 
into the apartment to secure his person, is described as termi- 
nating: 

‘«¢ The second had his cheek laid open; but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 
His own well in; so well, ere you could look, 
His man was floor'd, and helpless at his foot, 
With the blood running like a little brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and red— 
One on the arm, the other on the head.” (P. 95.) 


The author then proceeds in the following verses, marked by 
feeble familiarity and frigid conceits: 


“ Here I must leave him, for I grow pathetic, 
Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, green tea! 
Than whom Cassandra was not more prophetic ; 
For if my pure libations exceed three, 
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I feel my heart become so sympathetic, 

That I must have recourse to black Bohea: 
*Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 
For tea and coffee leave us much more serious, 


«¢ Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac! 
Sweet ‘Naiad of the Phlegethontic rill! 
Ah! why the liver wilt thou thus attack, 
And make, like other nymphs, thy lovers ill ? 
I would take refuge in weak punch, but rack 
(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 
My mild and midnight beakers to the brim, 
Wakes me next morning with its synonym.” (P. 97.) 


And then we have the catastrophe of the young lady thus in- 
troduced : 


‘¢ The last sight which she saw was Juan's gore, 
And he himself o’ermaster’d and cut down; 
His blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod, her beautiful, her own; 
Thus much she view’d an instant and no more,— 
Her struggles ceased with one convulsive groan ; 
On her sire’s arm, which until now scarce held 
Her writhing, fell she like a cedar fell’d.” _ (P. 100.) 


The passage that succeeds, descriptive of her madness and death, 
occasionally glistens with the glow of the poet’s genius, but is 
upon the whole as spiritless as it is pretending. The madness 
of Haidée is elaborately and prosingly described. The poet 
makes a bungling affair of it, though in compliment to his 
heroine, and in the effort to do her justice, he becomes unin- 
telligible, if not mad, himself, in the last of the following stanzas. 


¢¢ Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In time to his old tune; he changed the theme, 
And sung of love; the fierce name struck through all 
Her recollection; on her flash’d the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being; in a gushing stream 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’erclouded brain, 
The mountain mists at length dissolved in rain. 


*¢ Short solace, vain relief!—thought came too quick, 

And whirl’d her brain to madness; she arose 

As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick, 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes; 

But no one ever heard her. speak or shriek, 
Although her paroxysm drew towards its close : 

Hers was a phrensy which disdain’d to rave, 

Even when they smote her, in the hope to save. 
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“* Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; 
oy Nothing could make her meet her father’s face, 
. fF Though on all other things with looks intense 
. o She gazed, but none she ever could retrace ; 
| Food she refused, and raiment ; no pretence 

Availed for either; neither change of place, | 
ee Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give her 
Lt Senses to sleep—the power seem’d gone for ever. 


\ Twelve days and nights she wither'd thus; at last, 
a Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, #0 show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her past: 
And they who watched her nearest could not know 
The very instant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow, 
Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the black— 
Oh! to possess such lustre—and then lack! 


«¢ She died, but not alone; she held within 
A second principle of life, which might 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin; 
But closed its little being without light, 
And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one blight: 
In vain the dews of Heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love.’ (P. 104—106.) 


What is called the 5th canto of this miserable poem is as 
weak as it is wicked. It is calculated, as any other obscene song 
| or ballad, to inflame the imaginations of school-boys. The 
4h dressing up of a youth of the male sex in female apparel, and 

his introduction thus attired into the apartments of the Sultana, 
are the circumstances which form the sequel of this pes- 
i tilent production, from which we shall quote nothing, but rest 
iW contented with remarking that the mannerism of the author, 
§ and the identity-of his topics, encourage us to hope that the 
period of exhaustion is approaching. e suspect he must feel 
conscious of this himself, and be sensible of a gradual diminution 
of resource as he goes on consuming his stock, and repeating his 
sempiternal task. This latter part of the poem is altogether 
below his general standard ; it is full of vulgarities of idiom and 
allusion, and seems to rest its whole interest upon its inflammatory 
strength, and poisonous efficacy. Its humour is extremely poor, 
and of most flimsy texture; such as just to be saved among the 
most vicious from contempt itself, by its contempt of every thing 
to which the name of virtuous belongs. To see such genius 
so debased is inexpressibly disappointing, but to see virtue so re- 
venged is matter of triumph to her partisans. Yet the virtuous 
throughout this land must feel, and it becomes them to acknow- 
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, that it would be one of the greatest felicities of the time, 
if the author of Don Juan, ere his silver cord is loosened, and 
his golden bow! broken, would see and recognise his own voca~ 
tion to honour, his real value to the world, his duty to: himself, 
his obligations to his Maker, and the peril of his immortal soul. 

The author of Don Juan lays claim to being very devout, and 
gives us with all due solemnity a confession of his faith: 


«* Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print—that 1 have no devotion ; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into Heaven the shortest way; 
My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 7 
Earth, air, stars,—all that springs from the Great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive the soul.” (P..60.) 


Such is the compendious divinity of this profoundly religious 
man. He has thus found a royal road to heaven, not by the 
straight gate and narrow way, but by a privileged route which 
he has carved out for himself, with plenty of conveniences and 
accommodations by the way, and a very tasteful travelling “p- 
pointment. Such a novel way of getting to heaven, naturally 
excites in us some curiosity, and we are anxious to know in the 
first place, what is the nature and procedure of this kind ot wor- 
ship to which we are invited to pray with the pious author of 
Don Juan ;—the mountains and the ocean, the earth, air, and 
stars being proposed as our altars. ‘We are invited to “ down 
with him and pray ;” ‘first of then, is:‘he ever onshis knees 
praying ? and to whom, if at all? and what or who may ‘be the 
Great Whole” to whom this saintly person ‘addresses’ himself? 
The only answer to these questions which we collect from the 
author is this, that “he (i. e. the ‘Great Whole’) hath pro- 
duced, and will ‘receive his soul.” Whatever piety there may 
be, there is certainly not much good reasoning in this:simple 
creed, since the on which it is ‘founded ‘is a plain 
non sequitur. It by no means follows that he “who produced, 
will receive the soul ” of him whom he produced : it is begging 
the whole question; for it may be that the soul may be rejec 
by him who created it; and it may be that there are terms, into 
which the authorof Don Juan has thought it ‘beneath him to 
inquire, upon which the alternative of rejection or reception is 
made to depend. It maybe that those terms are contained in a 
book, which Bacon, and Sir Isaac Newton, and Milton, and 
Locke, and. Pascal, and Sir W. Jones have thought to be divinely 
inspired, and into which the devout author of Don Juan has 
never seriously searched ; and by a which it might 
be discovered by him that this “ Great Whole,” is but a very 


small part of the Deity and his dispensations. It may be that 
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this “Great Whole” contemplated by our poet, and his meta- 
phorical altars, are tes cose little better than heathen concep- 


Rt tions, and downright idolatry ; it a be the language of hy- 
a1 pocrisy; it may be cant: we shall, therefore, certainly refuse 
oR the pious invitation of the author of Don Juan to “ down with 
CB him and pray,” till we have more certain information as to the 
tl nature and objects of this praying; whether it be to the Anima 


Mundi of the old mythology, or to the god of the Houris in his 
Mahometan paradise; or, after the Persian fashion, to the 
heavenly bodies themselves, as the component parts of this great 
ideal ‘* Whole,” of this seraphic adorer. We may be alittle 
fastidious upon this subject, but we doubt whether we could sa 

amen to every prayer of this priest of Nature. Let him, indeed, 
begin with a sincere confession that there is no health in him; 
that he has abused the best gifts of his creator; that, with a capa- 
bility of testifying to the glory of God, as displayed in the 
sublime appearances and operations of the natural world, in 
terms so suitable and effectual, as to lead multitudes to the con- 
templation of his greatness and goodness, he has laboured in 
the opposite cause with a lamentable success; and further, let 
his prayer breathe a trembling repentance, and supplicate par- 
don through the only righteous intercessor; and then, after such 
confession and prayer, let him upon any altar he pleases, the 
“‘ocean” as good as any, sacrifice all he can collect of his Don 
Juan, and we will with all our hearts * down with him and pray.” 


Hec cedo, ut admoveam templis et farre litabo. 


we After all, what has the author of Don Juan derived of comfort 
ray from this devotion ? this too we should know before we are con- 
| tent to “down with him and pray.” He has not, according to — 

his own statement, a cheerful mind. * Merry” is, as he tells 
us, where he repels from himself the imputation of “ a desi 

ih against the creed and morals of the land,” “a novel word in 
“Be his vocabulary.” (See Canto 1V.) And why should it be so? 
' <annot the * mountains, and the ocean, the earth, air, and stars” 
infuse cheerfulness.into his mind? And after all, does it turn 
out that those ascetics that go to church on a Sunday, and read 
4 their Bibles on week days, and live soberly and circumspectly in 
a their families after the good old English fashion, are merrier 


and happier far than this oe out-a-doors worshipper, with 
his picturesque altars, and his universal church of Nature. The 
problem is not of difficult solution: this physical creed does not 
make the mind sure of a future, however satisfied it may make 


us with this present world. The most devout of this sect still 
asks whether there be 


“* A land of souls beyond that sable shore? ” 
a doubt which is apt to hang heavy on the spirits, to inspire dread, 
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and banish consolation. Of one thing, the author of Don Juan 
may be very sure,—his scenic devotion will do but little for him 
at the close of life. ‘The shadows of his mortal evening will hide 
from view his old friends “the mountains and the ocean, the 
earth and the stars.” They will be found “ vain things to save 
aman,” being moreover but too’much calculated to remind him 
of his * Don Juan.” When that time shall arrive, and arrive 
it probably soon will, we will indulge the hope that some one of 
those ridiculed men, upon whom our author is so apt to be merry, 
who go to church and read the Bible, will gain access to him, 
and whisper gently and persuasively in his ear, ** down with us 
and pray,” but at another altar than “ the mountains, or the 
ocean, or the earth, or the air, or the stars ;””"—at the altar where 
God sends forth “ his light and his truth,” and says “ unto the 
soul I am thy salvation; ” and where those who devoutly praise 
the name of their God do it simply and chiefly “ because it is so 
comfortable.” 

We have now nearly said our say, and shall add only two or 
three words principally respecting ourselves. Let us not be 
suspected of any feelings of hostility towards this anonymous 
suithiairs nor even that we have treated his production with seve- 
rity as a practical confutation of the lines in the former part of 
this work which charged us with having received a present from 
the author as a bribe to commend his performances. Such a 
nonsensically wicked assertion we felt it almost beneath us to 
contradict. The earth could not contain a man so stupid or so 
malignant as to give it credence. It carried in itself its own 
contradiction: no man offers a bribe, and then tells of it. To 
the stanza alluded to, therefore, our only answer shall be, that all 
who know us, or know how the British Review has at various 
times treated the poems of one who writes exactly in the style of 
this anonymous writer, must, we flatter ourselves, be satisfied that 
“ can neither be bribed nor despised by the author of Don 

uan. 

Before we conclude, we will do justice according to our motto. 
The genius of the writer is unquestionable. ‘There are 
in the work before us of considerable merit both in thought and 
expression ; but they stand so implicated in the general crimina- 
lity of the performance, that it is difficult to select them for 
praise. They are frequent enough to make every good man 
feelingly lament that their author alone should be insensible to 
the true use and value of the talents which gave them birth. It 
is true that minds are variously constituted, but it seems prodi- 
gious that any mind can be so formed as at once to be conscious of 
its power of diffusing good, and yet to delight in doing that which 
must obviously swell the catalogue of human evils. And if it be 
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maintained that great geniuses are often incapable of seeing the 
consequenees of Heir actions, we have then to struggle with the 
difficulty of conceiving how a large and capacious intellect can be 
ignorant of the dependence of society upon the government of the 
passions ; upon the reverence which should encircle the marriage 
ed; upon the honourable relations which should emanate from 
it, beautifully tending to multiply our duties to one another, and 
increase our correspondence with heaven. Surely the genius 
which has produced this poetical mischief might as easily have 
‘become the friend of humanity, and have thrown an attractive 
lustre over its charities and its virtues. We challenge, therefore, 
our right.in this genius, It is never given to any man for his own 
pleasure, but for the common benefit ; and he who has made it the 
source of injury must answer for the abuse of his high trust to 
‘him who imposed it. It.may be that the author of this unfeeling 
performance, touched with a charitable compunction, may stop 
while a sacrifice to virtue and to society may yet be made, and 
leave his poem, by being thus interrupted, a monument to poste- 
‘rity of a far nobler sacrifice than any that the poet has made or 
can ever make on any of the altars before which he has above 
invited us to “ down with him and pray;” “ his mountains or 
his ocean, his earth, his air, or his stars.” 
But the truth is, that these mountains and other beauties of 
nature, 
* All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echos to the song of even ;”’ 
which-are so many jncitements to worship in the sound believer, 
ean generate no,such feelings in the writer of a licentious poem. 
Such a man can find none of these altars in the face of the crea- 
tion on which the author of Don Juan so fluently descants. They 
are in the azure distance, beyond his ken, far removed in the extre- 
mity of the landscape. He could never see them for the smoke 
of his own impure sacrifices; besides which the groves of his 
carnal deities are stretched athwart the interjacent space. 


«* In yonder nether world where shall he seek 
HIS bright appearances, or footsteps trace ?” 


The beauties of the natural are but half revealed to those by 
whom the beauties of the moral world are defaced. ‘‘ The visual 
nerve” must first be “ purged with euphrasy and rue.” The 
dread magnificence of heaven” can be felt only by him who con- 
templates the Creator there enthroned in his spiritual grandeur. 
How should the least of his works be appreciated by one who op- 
poses him in the greatest? by one who does his endeavour to arrest 
the moral advancement of the species; and that too at a time when 
an universal effort of education is adding infinitely to the power 
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of every moral engine; and. laying. bare and exposed to eve 
impression and every influence, the active energies and irritable 
fibre of man’s immortal part. Charity to themselves and others: 
calls upon such propagators of mischief, for the love of God and 
of their neighbours, to desist, before the “iron enters into the 
soul,” and destroys the last hope of sinking humanity; but it calls 
in vain: the soul’s enemy is too loud in their favour for its 
voice to be heard, and to the encouragement of this cruel insti- 
tor is added the clamour of those who “are inclosed in their 
own fat,” and find their best entertainment in laughing at their | 
own ruin. | 


Art. XIV.—Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Institutions of 
the Romans. 12mo. pp. 358. Baldwin and Co. London,,1821. 


WE have but little discriminative knowledge of those heroes. 
or legislators whose public lives occupy so important a space in 
history. It is the memorials of their private and personal habi- 
tudes which give the distinctive tints and shades of their character. 
The military annals or political events of nations present pic- 
tures e ually defective. Yet it is with military transactions, and 
political affairs, that general history is exclusively conversant; 
and the historical student is like the traveller, who, from the 
rapidity of his journey, or the heights from which he takes his 
survey, sees only the grand and gigantic features of a spacious 
country, its high and commanding steeps, its vast and boundless 
plains, without catching a glance of its towns and hamlets con- 
cealed by forests, or embosomed in valleys. 

How rarely is it that historians are sufficiently solicitous to 
interweave into their narratives those pleasing details and instruc- 
tive sketches of private manners and usages, which interpose, as 
it were, refreshing resting places to the march of great events, and 
which, without degrading history as the register of public wisdom, 
might make it also the oracle of domestic prudence ? Of the pri-- 
vate lives of the Athenians, little is to be gleaned from Herodo- 
tus, or Thucydides. If it were not for the valuable treatise of 
Xenophon, which throws so clear a light upon their social and 
economical habits, the Symposium of the same author, and that 
of Plato, to which we may add also the Deipnosophist of Athe- 
nzus (the epistles of Aleiphron we consider as decidedly spurious), 
we should have been nearly destitute of this interesting branch of 
historic testimony respecting that interesting people; for though 


incidental notices of their daily and familiar manners are by no 
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means rare in the ancient writers, they have never been sufficiently 
condensed to enable us to fill up the vast outline of the national 
portraiture, with its minuter traits and lineaments. 

Nor is the remark inapplicable to the subject of the little 
volume before us. The domestic institutions and customs of the 
ancient Romans passed without notice from contemporary wri- 
ters. They were occupied only with those prominent transac- 
tions which overshadow and obscure the traces of social and 
private life; for by an absurd process of reasoning, that which 
was common and familiar to those historians, they considered as 
equally incapable of interesting posterity; and it was, there- 
fore, neglected as beneath the dignity, or inconsistent with the 
purposes, of history. Hence, those who, like Livy, compiled the 
monuments of past events from the writings of contemporary 
authors, found hardly any pictures of Roman life drawn, as it 
were, upon the spot, and were obliged to deduce the few sketches 
of society and manners from traditionary or conjectural sources. 
Indeed, it would not be a rash and unauthorized proposition to 
assert, that a truly philosophical history, in which the leadin 
affairs of the period are blended with these interesting, qa | 
less obtrusive, delineations is still a desideratum in letters. For 
a nation’s story is but half told, when it is confined to the osten- 
tatious transactions of policy and war, and the great councils 
which swayed its destinies, while the more secret but equally 
powerful influences of its mannexys and customs, its passions and 
prejudices, are overlooked. ‘Cum vero” says Bacon,* “id 
artificii divini sit proprium, ut maxima e minimis suspendat, fit 
sepenumero ut hujusmodi histori, majora tantum persecute, 
negotiorum pompam potius et solemnia, quam corum veros fo- 
mites et texturas subtiliores ostendat; quinetiam etsi consilia 
ipsa addat, atque immisceat, tamen granditate gaudens, plus 
gravitatis atque prudentize quam revera habent, humanis actio- 
nibus aspergat, ut Satyra tai possit esse verior humane vite 
tabula, quam nonnulla ex hujusmodi historiis.” 

It is not, therefore, extraordinary, as the author of this little 
treatise has well remarked, that, although every well educated 


person is acquainted with the Roman history, but few have an 
accurate idea of Roman manners. 


“It is, indeed,”’ he observes, *¢ only to be acquired by toiling through 
a variety of authors with which the generality of readers are but im- 
perfectly acquainted; and ladies, in particular, are deterred from the 
study by the classical allusions and the learned quotations in which 


the subject has been usually enveloped. 


“It, therefore, occurred to the Author, that a concise account of 


* De Augment. Scient. 1, 2. 
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the state of society in ancient Rome, clothed in plain language, di- 
vested, as far as possible, of Latin terms, and pruned of all subjects. 
which offend against delicacy, could not fail to be serviceable to young 
persons of both sexes who are completing their education; and 
might, perhaps, not prove unacceptable to some of riper years. He 
claims no other merit in the execution of the task he has undertaken, 
than that of having attentively compared various authorities, and of 
having recorded such facts, only, as are either incontestibly established, 
or generally received. The learned reader will, indeed, discover some 
on which a difference of opinion exists among the best informed com- 
mentators; but, as it was not the Author's object to enter into any 
discussion respecting them, he has adopted, without remark, that 
which appeared to him the most entitled to preference. It may alsobe 
objected, that many of the instances he has adduced are trite; that the 
quotations from the poets are too numerous ; and, that he has omitted 
some prominent features in the Roman character. But, an historical 
work must necessarily contain allusions to facts already known; the 
poets have only been introduced when the author conceived that the 
would elucidate the subject with more advantage than he could him- 
self; and, for the omission of scenes, often disgusting in themselves, 
and from which neither valuable information could be derived, nor any 
moral inference deduced, no apology is deemed necessary.” (Pref. 
p. Vi, vii.) 

This rational apology for an unassuming but able work would 
have rendered us unwilling to qualify our commendations by 
petty censures of those slight inaccuracies which must be more or 
ess incident to all compilations. We are happy, however, to 
bear our testimony to the eneral correctness of its execution. 
One or two defects we think it right to notice, not from an incli- 
nation to take captious exceptions, but for the sake of offering a 
few intimations of which the author may probably find it expe- 
dient to avail himself in a future edition. In the first place, its 
arrangement, we think, is radically erroneous. A mere refer- 
ence to the table of contents will render any further remark on 
this head superfluous. For instance, from Chap. 4, to Chap. 11, 
are comprehended the following topics: 

Chap. 4. On the City of Rome; Medical Practice; and 
Money.—Chap. 5. On Villas and Gardens.—Chap. 6. On the 
Computation of Time; the Ministers of Worship and Religion. 
—Chaps. 7 and 8. On the Morning and Evening Avocations of 
the Inhabitants of Rome.—Chap. 9. On Galleries and Libra- 
ries. —Chap. 10. On Aqueducts and Baths,—Chap. 11. On 
Houses and Furniture; and the Etiquette of Supper. 

Now it is not unjust to remark, that this is a most chaotic 
arrangement of the author’s materials. Villas and gardens 
— to have been treated of in the same chapter with houses 
and furniture; nor is it easy to discern the association of such ~ 
subjects as “the City of Rome—Medical Practice—and Money.” 
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There shou!d have been a more visible connexion between the 
several heads of disquisition, however impracticable it might 
have been to preserve a plan altogether continuous and unbroken, 
Galleries and libraries did not require a separate chapter, nor 
ought they to have been detached from the villas or houses, 
of which they formed a part. There is alsoa minute description 
of a Roman villa from the well-known epistle of Pliny, in which 
he delineates so elaborately his summer villa in Tuscany. But 
scarcely any mention occurs of the plan on which the ordinary 
houses of the Romans were built—a topic much more important 
in a treatise professing to be an illustration of their domestic eus- 
toms, than the spacious and luxurious mansions of the rich and 
powerful. This defect is the more singular, as it is by no 
means difficult to form a tolerably correct idea of a Roman house 
from the description of Vitruvius, and the ruins of Pompeii. 
Whatever may have been the deviations from the predominant. 
style of building (of course, they were as varied as the whims and 
caprices of those by whom they were constructed), there are three 
ts which seem to have been common to every Roman house. 
These were the vestibule,* the atrium, andthe cavedium. The 
vestibule was a large open space, or portico, before the door, 
where the patrician took his morning’s walk, and received the 
solicitations of his clients or dependents, a practice to which 
Cicero makes perpetual allusion. Then followed the atrium, a 
large hall, into which the sleeping rooms and servants’ aparte 
ments looked. Beyond this was the caveedium, an open court, 
generally surrounded by a covered portico, into which the eatin 
rooms, the baths, the library (if there was one), and all the prin- 
cipal rooms of the family opened; and in the centre there was. 
al a fountain. In the country, and in small towns (as im 
erculaneum and Pompeii), the houses were generally of one 
story, and the rooms were lighted fromthe top; and many of the 
houses in Pompeii could have only received light from the door; 
but in Rome, they consisted of several stories; for their exces 
sive height is enumerated among the perils. of the city in the third 
satire of Juvenal, and frequent laws were passed to restrict thems 
Augustus limited them to 70 feet. It.is probable that the dimen- 
sions of the habitations in Rome were generally much more. 
scanty than our modern refinements would tolerate; for, making 
every allowance for the different scale on which the houses of the 
metropolis would be constructed, those of Pompeii must have 
borne a general proportion to those of the empire at large; and 
at Pompeii every traveller has been struck with amazement atthe 
ridiculous diminutiveness of the apartments which seemed to have, 


* Locus vacuus ante; januam per quem avia ad edes itur.—Aul. Gell. 
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been framed for a race of pigmies, rather than for the lords‘of 
the earth, the | 


Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 


Of the population of ancient Rome relatively to the space 
occupied by the city and its suburbs, one of the most controverted 
sungests which have exercised the ingenuity of the antiquaries,. 


and exhausted the patience of their readers, the author speaks. 
with a becoming diffidence : 


“The population of Rome has been varieusly estimated, but not 
accurately ascertained. ‘The census, which was taken every fifth 
year, included all those who were entitled to the privileges of Romaw 
citizens ; the greater portion of whom, it has been already observed, 
were not resident in the city. From a census in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius, it appears that the number of men capable of bearing 
arms amounted to 6,945,000, and that of the inhabitants, of all classes, 
in Rome, and the suburbs, to 3,968,000. But the suburbs are not. 
defined, and they are supposed to have extended to the distance of 
several miles. The actual population does not exceed 180,000 souls; 
and they occupy a space equal to about one third of the area within the 
walls of the former city. But the houses in ancient Rome were more 
lofty than those of modern construction, and could therefore accom- 
modate a greater number of persons; particularly as the different 
floors appear to have been very generally occupied by separate tenants. 
The number of domestic slaves also far exceeded the present propor~ 
tion of servants, and they were, no doubt, crowded into a much nar« 
rower compass. From these data we may infer, that if the city itself 
contained a million of inhabitants, that was, probably, their utmost 
limit. But if this conjecture, and the census of Claudius be both cor- 
rect, the suburban population must either have been spread over a. 
much wider extent than it seems reasonable to include within the: 
precincts of a town; or, it must have been much more dense than we. 
should be led to conclude, either from an examination of the ey 
vestiges of former buildings, or a consideration of the space whic 
must have been occupied by the numerous villas with which Rome 
was surrounded.” (P.65—67.) 


But this population still remains amongst the speciosa miracula 
of ancient times ; and if we measure our ideas of the suburbs of 
Rome by the usual suburbs of great cities, so immense a number 
of inhabitants will still remain a perplexing problem. It ought, 
therefore, to be recollected, that the rnconien to ancient Rome 
were, according to one account by 29, according to another by. 
31 publie roads, which branched off from the capital, and that 
these roads, extending several miles, were adorned with suburban 
villas, and tradesmen’s houses. If we add to this, that the banks: 
of the Tyber were covered with villas from Otricolo (the ancient 
Otriculum), on the Sabine side, to the port of Ostia, a distance 
of 30 miles from Rome, we shall be enabled to account for 
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the immense space occupied by the city and suburbs of old Rome. © 
We have mentioned this circumstance, because, in a work dedi- 
cated to the use of young persons who are completing their edu- 
cation, it is of importance to clear up that which is contradic- 
tory and problematical by the simplest and most obvious solutions. 
Taking into our calculation, then, the actual territory compre- 
handled within what were called the suburbs, the difficulty of 
accounting for the vast population of ancient Rome will imme- 
diately vanish. ta 
For the same reason, it behoved the author to avoid all doubt- 
ful traditions, or at least to have stated them with that sceptical 
reserve which warns the youthful student not to receive them 
without hesitation. Speaking of the baths of Diocletian, ‘ we 
are told,” he remarks, ‘that Diocletian employed 40,000 Chris- 
tian soldiers in their construction, whom he at first degraded with 
ignominy, and afterwards massacred, when the edifice was com- 
P eted.” (P.155.) We protest against theinsertion of thismonkish 
egend, which is wholly destitute of all admissible evidence. ‘The 
enormous amount, as well as the contradictory statement of the 
numbers (for one or two authors have computed the number of 
these martyrs at 80,000) is a decisive refutation of so preposterous 
an accusation. But is it not in the highest degree improbable, 
that this emperor, in the short and single visit (he remained there 
only two months) which he paid to Rome, should wantonly 
amuse himself with the deliberate massacre of so many thousands 
of his unoffending subjects? Weare not reluctant to admit that 
the memory of Diocletian is indelibly polluted with the stain of 
persecution. In a treatise, however, which professes to be built 
upon credible and unsuspicious authorities, the fact should not 
have been stated at all, or, if stated, should have been accom- 
pened with SPproprate remarks. As it stands at present, it is 
ikely to mislead the unwary reader. 
We cite the following notices of the scenic exhibitions of Rome: 


** They were, for a long time, held to be subversive of the morals of 
the people ; and, so late as the year of Rome 599, a decree passed the 
senate prohibiting the erection of theatres within a mile of the city. 
But this prejudice gave way in process of time, and it is well known 
upon what a colossal scale of magnificence those edifices were after- 
wards constructed. The first permanent building erected for this pur 
pose within the city, was calculated to contain 40,000 spectators, and 
others were afterwards raised of still more stupendous dimensions. 
They were, at first, open at the top, and awnings were used to guard 
against the sun and rain; nor were the audience accommodated with 
seats; but, at a later period, they were covered, and built with regular 
rows of stone benches, rising above each other, and divided according 
to the rank of those who were to occupy them. The lowest rows were 
appropriated to the senators and foreign ambassadors, the next four- 
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teen to the knights, and the remainder to the public; and it appears, 
that the foremost seats were covered with cushions, while those as-. 
signed to the lower classes were left bare. As all were equally ad- 
mitted gratuitously, these distinctions gave great offence to the people; 
and with the greater apparent reason, as they were not observed in 
the circus; but they were, notwithstanding, rigidly enforced, and in- 
spectors were appointed at the theatres, who regulated the distri- 
bution of places according to the rank of the parties. The stage was’ 
constructed in much the same manner as at present, except that the 
orchestra was equally appropriated to dancing and music. The sce- 
nery and decorations were generally of the most splendid description, 
and were screened, during the intervals of the performance, by a 
silken curtain.” (P. 230—231.) 


This is too rapid and too loose a description of a Roman 
theatre, and it might with great advantage have been preceded 
by a somewhat more circumstantial history ofthe Roman drama. 
We shall attempt to supply this palpable deficiency, leaving it to 
the author’s discretion to adopt or reject it in a future edition of 
his useful compilation. 

The severity of the republic tolerated no public amusements 
but those of the circus; and these were only privileged as religious’ 
ceremonies given in honour of the gods. It was in the year of 
Rome 389 * that plays were first introduced there. ‘They derived’ 
their origin from a public pestilence for which they were supposed 
to be a remedy. The usual expedient for this purpose was that of 
creating a Dictator, who drove a nail into the door of the Temple 
of the Capitoline Jove. But on the occasion, the expedient was’ 
inefficacious. ‘They resorted to another measure frequently tried 
in similar exigencies, the lectisternium, which was a feast given 
to a select party of the gods, but with no better success. The 
people at the same time celebrated a general festival through the 
city, giving banquets to every guest that offered himself. The 
prisons were cleared, and the bilterest enemies sat down together 
as friends. All would not do. The pestilence still raged; and, 
at length, to appease the incensed divinities, they sent for actors 
from Hetruria, who appear, from Livy’s description, to have per- 
formed pantomimes rather than plays; for without any kind of 
recitation, ‘* they danced gracefully in the ‘luscan manner to 
the sound of the flute.”’+ In the midst of these religious cere- 
monies, an inundation of the Tiber, which almost overwhelmed 
actors and spectators, put a sudden stop to the performances. 
From that time, however, satires (satur@), a licentious extem- 
poraneous buffoonery borrowed from the Etruscans, were occa- 
sionally represented ; and some years afterwards, Livius Andro- 


* Lib. 1.7, ¢. 2 
+ Liv. 1, 7, ¢. 2, from which this sketch of the Roman stage is chiefly taken, 
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nicus introduced a rugged species of drama, of which, according 
to the custom of the age, he was at once the author and actor, 
and which he sung to the flute. At length, actors for the several 
parts were introduced, but singing to the flute formed an essential 
part of dramatic representations. 

_ The next improvement was the Oscan farce, so called from the 
Qsci, a people of Campania. They were also called Atellanz, 
but why, is not apparent. It seems that the performance of these 
pieces was exclusively confined to the Roman youth, and professed 
actors were not allowed to degrade them by their representations. 

The Roman drama, therefore, was originally introduced not 
from Greece but from Hetruria. In later times, indeed, the 
Grecian drama, with its accompaniments of the chorus, the music, 
the dancers, and masked actors, for every separate part, was 
brought to Rome. But there always existed this essential differ- 
ence between the Greek and Roman drama, that in the Grecian 
theatres the scene which was extremely narrow was only occupied 
by the personages of the play; while the chorus occupied the 
orchestra and the ‘hymele ; whereas in Rome, all the performers 
of whatever kind were upon the stage, which was, therefore, 
deeper than in Greece, and the orchestra was appropriated to the 
consuls and senators, 

During the whole period of the republic, permanent theatres 
were prohibited, and all dramas were represented in places con- 


structed of leafy boughs of trees in tents and booths hastily 
constructed for the purpose. 


Illic, quas tulerant nemorosa palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter posite, scena sine arte fuit. 
In gradibus sedit populus de cespite factis, 
Qualibet hirsutas fronde tegente comas. 
Ovid. de Art. Am. \.1. 


Yet it was during the republic that Roscius, whom the Romans 
held in such high estimation, lived and died ;—a strange incon- 
gruity! that the theatrical art should have reached its highest 
perfection before there was yet a theatre. 

Livy indeed mentions the construction of a theatre in the 
capitol, near the temple of Apollo, almost 200 years before the 
fall of the republic ; but it must have been merely one of those 
temporary theatres which were removed when the exhibition was 
ever. Indeed some of these temporary erections, during that 
sudden influx of luxury which so soon overwhelmed both the 
manners and institutions of the republic, far surpassed in gran- 
deur and magnificence all the permanent theatres of later 
times. Pliny tells us* that the theatre of Scaurus, which con- 


* Nat. Hist. 1. 36, c. 15. 
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tained $0,000 spectators, was adorned with 360 columns, and $000 F 
statues of bronze; that the three orders of the stage were com- i 
posed of marble, of glass, and of gilded tablets, and that in e 
other part, it was finished with decorations equally profuse and 
costly. He also describes another temporary theatre for plays, 
of a most singular construction. It was semicircular, and when 
the dramatic representations ended, it turned round upon an axis 
with all the assembled spectators in their seats, and by some 
mechanism, not very intelligible, was instantly converted into an 
amphitheatre. 

T he first theatre that was built of stable materials in Rome 
was the theatre of Pompey; but though his popularity was at 
that time unbounded, it did not protect him from severe censure 
and reprobation. He was even obliged, in order to save it 
from demolition by the Censor, to make pretence that the 
theatre was only intended to contain the people who assembled 
to worship at the Temple of the Venus Victrix; and, to give a 
plausible colour to the imposture, he purposely erected a small 
temple dedicated to that divinity within its area. It seems 
from Plutarch,* that this theatre was opened not with dramatic 
representations, but with the slaughter of 500 lions, collected 
at great expence from the most remote countries, anda fight 
of elephants with armed men. It was built, according to the 
same author, on the improved plan of a theatre which Pompey 
had seen at Mitylene. ‘This theatre, which was burnt down, was 

_ rebuilt by Tiberius ; and as the plan of it still exists amongst the 
fragments of the ancient model of Rome (now in the Vatican), it 
will serve as an exact picture of the interior of a Roman theatre. 
It is, therefore, from Bellori’s admirable engraving of this theatre 
that we have attempted to sketch what appear to us to have:been 
the principal arrangements of the theatrical edifices of Rome. 

From the orchestra, where the senators sat, arose the graduated 
rows of seats, like those of our pit, in a semicircular line, one 
above another to the top, but they were divided by two preecine- 
tiones, one in which the equestrian order sat, and anothercommon 
to theplebeians; and above these, there was a single circle of seats 
dedicated exclusively to the women, being the most inconvenient 
places in the theatre, so low werethe Roman notions of gallantry. 
From top to bottom the seats were vertically imtersected ‘by 
narrow staircases, every division between which was called a 
cuneus, so denominated fram jits triangular or wedge-like form. 
The proscenium was richly decorated with columns, and termi- 
nated in two grand semicircular recesses on each side of the 
central one. Besides this, there was what was called the postsce- 


* In Vit. Pomp. 
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niam, or covered portico, usually occupied only by the actors 
when not on the stage, but to which, according to Vitruvius,* 
the spectators retired for shelter when a sudden shower of rain 
interrupted the performance. The ancient theatres were inva- 
riably open, and the spectators were only shaded from the sun 

amoveable awning. Beyond the postscenium were the beautiful 
public walks and magnificent colonnades, adorned with 8 FE 
statues and paintings, alluded to by Propertius and Martial, and 
which so long continued the favourite promenade of the Romans, 

Suetonius hints that Julius Cesar meditated the erection of a 
theatre which should outvie in magnificence the noble structure 
of his rival. His death, however, intercepted the design. But 
it was afterwards carried into effect by Augustus in the theatre 
which he named after his beloved nephew Marcellus. 

The histrionic art, however highly honoured in the later period 
of the republic, fell into disgrace under Tiberius ; for it seems 
that this despot turned all the players out of Italy under the 

retence of their raising seditions, and introducing licentiousness 
into private families; and that the Oscan farce, formerly an 
entertainment which excited the low mirth of the vulgar (ludicrum 
levissimee apud vulgam oblectationis) had risen to such a pitch 
of enormity as to require the immediate interposition of the 
senate. ‘Those who are unaccustomed to the capricious freaks of 
arbitrary power would be perplexed at remarking that it was at 
this very time that Tiberius was rebuilding the theatre of Pompey. 
We have suggested these supplemental remarks in aid of the 
author’s too meagre sketch of the Roman arrangements for the 
drama. 

We observe that, concerning the art of painting in ancient 
Rome, not a word is offered. It is an obscure subject, but not 
wholly incapable of illustration. ‘The houses, the villas, and par- 
ticularly the therme of the old Romans, were profusely decorated 
with paintings. Whoever has visited those of Titus, the ceilings 
and walls of which are still adorned with the most exquisite s 
cimens of the Roman pencil, will be best disposed to comers 
the erroneous, though received notion, that the ancient Romans 
had not advanced beyond the infancy of the art. The paintings 
in arabesque, which still subsist there, although their colours are 
faded, and even their very outline in some places nearly oblite- 
rated, are executed with a grace, freedom, correctness of design, 
and liberal command of pencil, which must awaken the admira- 
tion of all who have taste sufficient to feel their excellence. In 
these paintings all the varied forms of beauty which floated before 


the imagination of the ancient artist, Fauns, Bacchantes, Mercu- 


* Vitruv.1.5, c.9. Post scenam porticns sunt constituenda uti cum imbres 
repentine Judosinterpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro, 
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ries, Loves, and Graces, 500 flowers and fantastic groupes of 
the gayest imagery, are assembled and arranged with the most 
correct taste both of design and combination. To Raffaello 
they were a school of art. He transfused their spirit into his 
own compositions, and Poussin made them his perpetual study. 

There are, however, two capital defects discernible in all the 
specimens of ancient painting which have come down to our time. 
First, the faults in perspective, all the figures being represented 
in relief, on the same plane; and secondly, the absence of all the 
effect of light and shadow, and all the magic of chiaroscuro, on 
the scientific management of which depends so much of the effect 
produced in modern painting. 

It cannot indeed Ss denied, that in estimating the exquisite 
arabesques preserved in the baths of Titus, or the corridors of 
Hadrian’s villa, or the paintings taken from the walls of Pompeii, 
we are, —— unconsciously biassed by the charm of antiquity, 
and that while we gaze at the unimpaired outline and uninjured 
brilliancy of colouring which have survived the long succession of 
ages since those living forms and glowing tints were hastily 
impressed on the wall, we naturally lend them a beauty not their | 
own, and survey them with feelings which no production of yes- 
terday, however perfect, would have awakened. ‘This may be so. 
But the truth, the freedom, the correctness of design, the exqui-~ 
site grace of attitude, and the creative fancy which breathe from 
every specimen of the paintings of the ancients, are excellencies 
which it would be the height of injustice todeny them. In land- 
scape indeed they seem to have made but little proficiency. They, 
however, who estimate the merits of ancient painting are bound 
to recollect that the few specimens of it, which have been snatched 
from the grasp of time, are probably not of the first order. They 
chiefly consist of arabesques, and these, covering an immense - 
extent of rooms and passages, were intended for general ornamental 
effect; and, therefore, offered little temptation to the artists who 
were employed in them, to affect a praise higher than that of sup- 
plying to a bath or a villa a certain showiness of external decora- 
tion ;—the most humble and unambitious department of the art. 
Nor is it at all probable that the greatest masters of the time 
would have condescended to embellish the dwellings of a distant 
sea port like Pompeii; or the immense series of buildings that 
composed the Thermee of Titus. Indeed the magnitude of these 
baths, and the extraordinary shortness of time in which, as it 
should seem from Suetonius, they were finished, are conclusive 
proofs that they could not have been executed by the labours of 
one or two artists of superior genius. A multitude of painters 
must have been employed ; aa the general equality that reigns 
throughout the whole shows, by a decisive inference, that among 
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the few reliques that have béen preserved to us, the works of no 
one pre-eminent artist have escaped. 3 

The finest painting found in the baths of Titus (the Nozze 
Aldobrandini), from whose classic beauty of design, composition, 
and expression, the learned artist to whom we have alluded 
already drew the characteristic style of his painting; and the 
exquisite group of figures, which stiil remains in the corridor of 
those baths, together with those found at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, which are scarcely of inferior excellence, are, therefore, in 
all probability, the works of artists of comparative mediocrity. 
And if this be a rational conjecture, it follows that the ancients 
must have reached a high point of perfection in the art, and that 
a correct knowledge of its principles must have been generally 
diffused. 

These suggestions which we have thrown out to contribute our 
humble aid to the object which the author of this treatise had in 
wiew, may probably induce him hereafter to bring together what 
little is known on the subject, because no survey of the state of 
Roman society and manners can be complete without some men- 
tion, however slight and incidental, of an ait which, as it appears 
most abundantly from Pliny and Vitruvius, was held in the high- 
est honour amongst them. And although the circumscribed plan 
of such a treatise must of necessity exclude all detailed and 
lengthened discussion; still, as far as it goes, it ought to be entire 
and systematic. We should not, however, do full justice to the 
work, if we omitted the following picture of the domestic man- 
ners of the Romans, which introduces us to their social and con- 
vivial hour, and contains, in a condensed and accurate shape, 
nearly all the learning that can be collected upon the subject. 


*« The tables were originally made of ordinary wood, square, and on 
four feet; but the form was afterwards changed to circular, or oval, 
‘supported on a single carved pedestal, and they were richly inlaid with 
‘ivory, gold, or silver, sometimes with the addition of precious stones. 
Those most valued were made of a kind of wood with which we are at 
present unacquainted. It appears to have been brought from some 
part of Barbary, and was called citron-wood: but the timber from the 
tree of that name is far from beautiful, and certainly was not then so 
‘scarce as to command an extraordinary price; yet we are told ofa 
single table, formed of it, having cost a million of sesterces! They 
were at first used without any covering, and it was not until the reign 
of the emperors that cloths were introduced: these were of coloured 
woollen, or silk and wool intermixed, and variously ornamented with 
embroidery ; but those most in fashion were striped with gold and 
‘purple. A canopy was suspended over the table, to guard it, as it is 
‘said from the dirt of the ceiling. This, however it’may have added to 
‘the decoration of the apartments, does not convey’a very high idea of 


itheir cleanliness ; and, in fact, Horace describes the accidental fall of 
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the drapery, at an entertainment, as having enveloped the company 
ina cloud of dust.” (P. 164, 165.) 


“The indulgence of lying down at supper on couches was not ex- 
tended to young people, of either sex, and, when they were admitted 
at table, they were seated at the feet of their nearest relation, Each 
couch could accommodate three or four, but seldom five, persons, who 
laid in a reclining posture, on the left arm, having the shoulders ele- 
vated with cushions, and the limbs extended behind whoever was 
next; so that, the head of the one was opposite to the breast of the 
other ; and, in serving themselves, they only made use of the right 
hand.” (P. 166.) 


«‘ When the form of the table was changed from square to circular, 
it became customary to place but one large couch around it, in the 
manner of a crescent. The improvement in the decoration of the 
table, was followed, as may be supposed, by that of the couch; and 
from having been formed of the coarsest materials—stuffed with straw, 
and covered with skins—it became not uncommon to see them plated 
with silver, and furnished with mattresses of the softest down covered 
with the richest stuffs. The ancient poets, and even graver writers, 
are full of descriptions of them, and have long dissertations on their 
substance and fashion, the choice of the purple, and the perfection of 
the brocade. 

‘¢ The dress worn at table differed from that in use on other oc- 
casions, and consisted merely of a loose robe, of a light texture, and 
generally white. Cicero accuses Valerius, as if it were a crime, of 
having appeared at an entertainment, dressed in black, although it 
was on the occasion of a funeral; and compares him to a fury whose 
presence spread dismay among the assembly. The guests were 
sometimes supplied with these robes by the master of the house. The 
sandals were taken off, lest they should soil the costly cushions, and 
the feet were covered with slippers, or, not unfrequently, left naked, 
Water was presented to the mg, to wash the hands, and even 
the feet before they laid down; and they were then perfumed with 
essences. It was also customary to sprinkle the apartments with 
scented waters: but these were, probably, far inferior both in odour 
and variety, to those of the present day, as the ancients neither pos- 
sessed so many species of flowers as the moderns, nor were so well ac- 
quainted with the art of distilling them; and their chief perfume was 
always extracted from saffron. ; 

‘“‘ Precedence was strictly attended to, and, in families of distinction, 
there was always a master of the ceremonies who arranged the com- 
pany, but in those of inferior condition, that duty devolved on the 
giver of the entertainment. The master of the house occupied the 
second place on the centre couch, that immediately below him being 
for his wife, and that above, for the most distinguished guest. This 
was called the consular seat, and we are told, that it was so termed 
in consequence of being considered the most proper for the chief ma- 
gistrate, because the space between it and the next couch would 
admit of his more easily conversing with those who might come to hina’ 
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on the public business. Those next in rank took the upper couch. 
Guests were allowed to bring their friends, though uninvited, alon 
with them, and they were frequently accompanied by some humble 
dependants, who, however, do not seem to have been treated with 
much respect, and were even distinguished by the sneering appellation 
of “shadows.” These, with the parasites of the family—also con- 
temptuously nick-named “ flies,’’ from those insects intruding them- 
selves every where,—and the clients were placed on the lower couch, 
The custom of entertaining parasites—men who professedly repaid the 
hospitality of their host with the grossest adulation—was general, and 
betrays a want of delicacy and refinement but little in unison with the 
elevation of sentiment and dignity of manners which we are taught to 
consider as characteristic of the Romans, as well as a humiliating 
contrast with the high-minded independence of their ancestors, 
They were not alone looked upon with the contempt which their 
servility perhaps merited, but they were often treated with a degree 
of coarseness that reflected as little credit on the manners, as on the 
hospitality of their entertainers ; and we should find it difficult to de- 
termine whether most to despise the meanness of the patron who 
¢ould impose, or that of the sycophants who would submit to, such a 
tax upon their reception. 


“The guests being placed, a bill of fare was laid before each, with 
a cover and goblet.” (P. 167—171.) 


We are prompted by the same good will towards the author 
of this ingenious treatise, to notice a trifling mistake or two in 
his description of a Roman marriage, which the beautiful Epitha- 
lamium of Catullus would have enabled him to supply. The 
scattering of nuts (an important part of the ceremony) was not 
Vth performed by the bridegroom, but by the attendants. Catullus 
HES as indeed makes a personage scatter the nuts, whose name would 
ABLE have an ill sound in an English entertainment. 


Da nuces pueris, iners 
Concubine. 


Our author was probably misled by Virgil, who, in his eighth 
Eclogue, assigns that office to the husband. 


Sparge marite nuces: tibi deserit Hesperus CEtam. 


But it should be remarked that the poet is commemorating @ 
pastoral marriage, and that a pastoral ceremony was not attended 
with all the usual pomp and circumstance practised on those 
occasions. This singular custom seems to be correctly attributed 
to an allegorical origin, intimating that the bridegroom relin- 
quished childish amusements. We cannot forbear also pointing 
out a curious passage in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, which is 4 
a the practice. We quote from the old 
translation. The Utopians inculcated a distate for finery and 
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rich ornaments by lavishing them on children only.. ‘ Which 
like as in the first germ of their childhood, they make much, and 
be fond and proud of such ornaments, so when they be a little 
more grown in years and discretion, perceiving that none but 
children do wear such toys and trifles, they lay them away even 
of their own shamefastness, without any bidding of their parents, 
even as our children when they wax bigger do cast away nuts, 
brooches, and puppets.’ Mr. Frederic Douglas * describes the 
usage of dropping nuts as still practised by the Greeks at their 
marriage festivals. ‘ Catullus,” he remarks, ‘ has mentioned 
no circumstance in his Epithalamium which does not take place 
at the wedding of a modern Greek.” 

The author’s able summary of the marriage ceremony of the 
Romans would moreover have been finished in a more workman- 
like manner, if the phrase may be allowed us, had he more cor- 
rectly described the flammeum, which was a most essential part 
of the bridal habiliments. It was the last garment which the 
bride put on before she entered her husband’s house ; it covered 
her from head to foot, and the redness of its colour was intended 
to conceal the blushes which suffused her cheek. 

Upon the whole, it is pretty clear that these ceremonies were 
minutely copied from those of Greece. For Homer has given a 
description of the ancient ‘marriage in the shield of Achilles 
which is nearly as minute as that of the poet of Verona. The in- 
telligent author of these sketches veal have done well to have 
consulted that beautiful mirror in which so many of the most 
interesting customs of antiquity are reflected. The lines begin- 
nin 


are living pictures of the festivity of the nuptial ceremony. They 
are thus paraphrased by Pope: 


** Here sacred pomp and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite. 
Along the street the new-made brides are led 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed. 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute and cittern’s silver sound ; 
Through the fair streets the matrons ina row 
Stand in their porches and enjoy the show.” 


We have derived so much satisfaction from the perusal of this 
little work, that the small imperfections which we have thus pointed 
out, and the few emendations which we have suggested, will, 
if we are rightly understood, be by no means considered as dero- 
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gating from its merits. Jt is no more than justice to confess, that 
we have been indebted to it for many pleasing and instructive 
reminiscences of the reading of our younger days; and although 
it professes nothing beyond the humble and unaspiring purpose 
of aiding the early studies of youth, it opens also a field of 
important and profitable investigation to more matured under- 
standings, and abounds with more valuable and recondite know- 
ledge than is often to be found in volumes of prouder preten- 
sions. In truth, the subject which it unfolds is not only matter 
_ of curious and critical research, but is calculated to exercise 
the mind in some of the highest speculations of which it is 
capable. A philosophic eye, excursively ranging over the vast 
moral chart which the history of ancient and the observation of 
modern times expands before it ; and surveying the local habitudes 
and national peculiarities of the varied and fluctuating tribes 
which have successively peopled, and those which still inhabit 
our world, will not be satisfied by merely contemplating them as 
they are brought together into one great aggregate, and general- 
ized by a few pervading principles of assimilation. He who is 
solicitous to imbibe the real spirit of history or of philosophy, and 
to derive the most profitable lessons from both, will attentivel 
scrutinize not only the strongly marked discriminations which 
separate the various portions of mankind, but those which not 
less frequently present the leof the same country in contrast 
tothemselves. It is by this copious induction of particulars, that 
he will the more ce, aaa to that great law which sustains 
and keeps together the grand scheme of moral beneficence undis- 
turbed and unbroken by its endless anomalies. There can hardly, 
therefore, be pointed out a more instructive study, or one better 
adapted to exercise and enlarge the faculties of a being whose 
prerogative it is ‘to look before and after” for the materials of 
his knowledge, and the regulation of his conduct. 

No where is this species of instruction more effectually im- 
parted than in the manners and domestic pursuits of the ancient 
Romans. The picture abounds, indeed, with the strangest con- 
trasts and most singular combinations. It was a state of society 
to which the history of man scarcely affords a parallel ;—a state, 
in which from the rankness of the moral soil, or some mysterious 
and inexplicable law of social vegetation, all that is austere in 
morality or dignified in wisdom, grew up intermingled with all 
that is relaxed in manners, vicious in taste, or perverted in feel- 
ing ;—the purest virtues flourishing by the side of the foulest 
crimes ;—the gentlest and most hallowed of human affections 
darkened and overshadowed by the most detestable vices. At 
one time, we are sickened at the whining delicacy of a Lesbia 
lamenting her extinct sparrow;—at another, we are disgusted 
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by whole crowds of Lesbias witnessing with delight the bl 
amusements of the circus, and calmly devoting to death the 
vanquished gladiator by bending their delicate thumbs, the 
dreadful signal for his destruction. Amongst a people, ee 
enslaved by their sumptuary laws, we may observe a single 
female laden with precious stones equal in value to the capital of 
the richest jewellers * in Europe. Boars roasted entire for the 
supper of a Roman call up the idea of undistinguishing and 
brutal voracity,—whilst at the same table, the brains of nightin- 
gales, the tongues of peacocks, and side-dishes of singing birds, 
whose only recommendation to his pampered palate were the 
beauty of their plumage and the melody of their note, bespeak a 
squeamish and fastidious sensuality carried to its most vicious 
refinement. ‘The Roman beau, who bathed for five hours in the 
day, and was anointed with perfumes and aromatics from head to 
foot, had not a handkerchief for his nose, though he carried sus- 
pended from his neck a piece of cloth for the purpose of wiping 
away a secretion, which has scarcely a name in the polished 
circles of London. At a table groaning beneath the weight of 
massive vessels of plate, every guest was expected to bring his 
own napkin, and into this he contrived to thrust a portion of 
the supper to send to his family. At the same entertainment, 
at which a Roman elevation of manners and dignity of sentiment 
would be expected to preside, sat parasites expressly invited + to 
repay the ae of the host with the grossest iSélatiaas and 
sustaining at his hands the coarsest indignities, which the most 
brutal insolence could offer or the most stupid servility endure. 
He, however, who thus investigates the moral and social con- 
dition of the people who have occupied so vast a space in human 
history, will derive from the inquiry convictions which lie far 
beyond the reach of what is vulgarly called philosophy. He 
will arrive by a short process ata fact, which renders superfluous 
and useless a world of prior reasoning concerning the causes by 
which states and countries are civilized and refined. ‘To have 
thoroughly acquired the liberal and ingenuous arts,” says the 
Roman poet, “ humanizes the manners and docs not permit 
mankind to be barbarians.” Upon that doctrine the manners of 
Rome in the highest point of her palmy and domineering great- 
ness, and the proudest «ra of her internal splendour and impe- 
rial magnificénce, is the most instructive comment. Never were 
the elegant studies more diffusively cultivated. The sense 
and the intellect drank delight and rapture from the fairest spe- 
cimens of art, and the noblest products of genius. Every street 


* The jewels worn by Lollia Paulina have been estimated by Dr. Arbuthnot at 
the exact sum of $322,916/. 13s. 64. 
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and every house presented to the eye forms of ideal and intel- 
lectual beauty, so endlessly multiplied, as to render the cele- 
brated assertion,* that the number of statues in the ancient 
city equalled that of its inhabitants, scarcely hyperbolical. The 
ic, the lyric, the comic muse ministered by turns to fascinate 
eear and enchant the soul. Yet beneath the florid and gaudy 
bloom ofevery art by which human society is embellished, lurked 
a moral taint of deadly poison to blacken and deform it. Vices, 
at which affrighted nature recoils, were the unblushing theme of 
ts, and rather lightly rebuked than indignantly hunted down 
y satirists and adeaahaes. It was reserved for the civilizing 
influences of Christianity at once to show the incompetency of a 
frail and fallen nature to work its own way to perfection ; and to 
prove how little the refinements of a polished age are calculated 


to advance the real progression of nations towards happiness and 
virtue. 


Art. XV.—lItaly. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. Colburn, 
1821. 


BErore we enter into any of the various topics of Lady 
Morgan’s book, we must be permitted to say something of its 
style. In strictness, perhaps, it ought not to be called a style. 
Swift’s excuse, however, for giving that appellation to the diction 
of Burnet,—the poverty of the language, which supplied no 
other term—must also be our’s. But whatever may be the pro- 
per word for a species of composition so wholly at variance with 
the genius and purity of English writing, it is our duty in the 
names of taste and common sense to protest against it. Not, 
indeed, that this is our only quarrel with this singular perform- 
ance. As if intent upon dividing and perplexing her critical 
pursuers, who, whilst they are running down one fault are sure 
of seeing other game springing up before them, the author has 
taken care to supply us with a multiplicity of subjects for animad- 
version. Her sentiments, her reasonings, her statements, fill 
us with as much disgust, as the false and counterfeit phrase- 
ology, which she passes for English. But religion and morality 
will take care of themselves. It is comparatively easier to pollute 
our idiom, than to undermine our virtue. The public morals 
are rarely injured by feeble and inferior writers. Whereas the 
corruptions, which overrun a language, generally proceed from 
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the lowest class of understandings; from those who, being un- 
able to think clearly, cannot for that reason express themselves. 
anety and who, upon the easy condition of writing gaudily 
and figuratively, absolve themselves from the labour of rigorous 
conception, or clear ratiocination. Deeming it therefore amon 
the most imperative of our critical duties, to discountenance this 
false and affected jargon, we begin our criticisms on the book 
beste us with the consideration of the style in which it is com- 
osed. 
. No writer illustrates the characteristic vices of her school better 
than her ladyship. A sort of Helot in literature, she exhibits the 
reelings and intoxications of bad eloquence in their most disgust- 
ing deformity. Or shall we rather say that she is deeply infectéd 
with the epidemic of the times,—the fever of fine writing: the 
diagnostics of which intellectual disease are too uniform to be 
mistaken ;—an unintermitted effort at elevation ;—a perpetual 
affectation offensive equally to taste and to reason ;—the glitter of 
the most discordant imagery ;—the puerile play of epigram and 
antithesis ;—childish common places tricked out in the tarnished 
finery and ragged embroidery of that ambitious indigence, which 
ornament only makes still more mean and squalid. But the mas- 
ter-vice of this class of writers is this—they sacrifice every thing 
to effect. The inference to be established, the truth to be im- 
pressed, are as nothing to the diction and the manner. [ve 
topic, whether primary or subordinate, is clothed in the same 
decoration. Nothing that is stated simply is supposed to be 
stated strongly. ‘The mind of the author, disdaining all repose, 
permits none to the reader. 

It is not easy to assign an intelligible cause for this evident cor- 
ruption of taste. ‘The moral causes to which the corruptions of 
Roman eloquence in her degenerate ages has been ascribed, 
cannot be assigned as accounting for that of which we complain in 
our own country and times. it was the despotism of imperial 
Rome that extinguished her mind and genius. But this is far 
enough from being the predicament of this country; our only 
danger, which we trust is at a distance, being that of being 
reformed into it. Perhaps the evil is to be mainly traced to the 
immense increase of British authors and readers. ‘The articles 
of consumption must be adapted to the taste of the consumers ; 
and of the reading public of Great Britain, the greater part are 
endued with perceptions too coarse for chaste composition. The 
natural beauties of Swift, Addison, or Dryden, have retreated 
before a metaphorical and redundant sort of vegan which has the 
whole multitude and mass on its side. The public understand- 
ing seems, indeed, to have been won over from things to words,— 
to that insane and stupid admiration of the shadow instead of the 
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substance, illustrated by Bacon. ‘* At mihi sane videtur perappo- 
sita hujusce vanitatis adumbratio, et quasi emblema, Pygmalionis 
illa insania. Quid enim aliud sunt verba, quam imagines verum, 
et nisi rationum vigore animata sint, adamare illa idem sit ac sta- 
tuam deperire?” De Augment. Sci. |. i. 

Every page of Lady olgint Italy illustrates these observa- 
tions. She knows not how to be simple or natural in her expres- 
sion, even when her sentiments are most coarse and homely. Am- 
bition in writing sometimes attains high things; but then it must 
be ambition coupled with power. ‘The beauties of composition 
are as shy as they are chaste; they fly from us when too hotly 
pursued ; and often what we fondly ana eagerly strive to overtake 
and embrace, turns out to be nothing more than the unsubstantial 
and fleeting phantom of the poet : 


Un eco, un sogno, anzi del sogno un’ ombra, 
Ch’ ad ogni mover si deligua e sgombra—— 


This whiffling and weak ambition, has given to the book 
the worst possible combination—tawdriness with meanness—an 
effect not unlike her own description of the decayed palaces of 
the Genoese nobles “ filled,” as she tells us, ‘* with gilding, 
arabesques, frescos, dust, moths, and cobwebs.” 

But this laborious and inflated species of writing is never more 
out of place and season than in a book of travels. For distinctness 
and flow of narrative are whoily incompatible with the swell and 
pomp of a studied rhetoric. What is it that constitutes the charm 
and magic of Lady Mary Montague’s Letters, but the total absence 
of that affectation? They, on the contrary, who take up Lady 
Morgan’s volumes with the expectation of finding the remarks of 
an intelligent observer on the countries through which she passed, 
and a simple record of the impressions left by each succeeding 
scene upon her eye and understanding, will be most miserably 
disappointed. Lost in a deceptious glare of words that bring no 
image to the mind, they will be successful interpreters if, in three 
instances in a hundred, they are enabled to discern her meaning. 
Not that she is uniformly obscure. Where she ought to have 
been more enigmatical, she is too plain ; when religion is to be 
sneered at, or modesty to be put to the blush; when dignity is to 
be disparaged, or decency outraged, her sarcasms are sufficiently 
palpable, and her avowed and undisguised jacobinism scorns the 
decorum of a mask. These are grave charges, and it is fitting 
that they should be substantiated. 

We have not far to go. Nearly all the characteristic follies 
and vices of this writer mect us, as it were, in the very vestibule 
of her work. The Historic Sketches with which it opens, and 
with which it is loaded, (for her Ladyship is a book-manufacturer 
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in the truest meaning of the phrase) exhibit a mass of false 
rhetoric, false statement, false reasoning, and false taste. What 
indeed the readers of a book professing to describe Modern Italy 
have to do with so much of Italy during the middle ages, * the 
Longobardi, the Odoacres, the Alboins, the Charlemagnes, the 
Guiscards,” and what good faith or honesty there is in heaping 
upon us to suffocation a miserably mutilated compilation from the 
history of Europe, which has not even the dull merit of fidelity to 
compensate for its tediousness, we do not stop to inquire; but 
the very first page is as happy a specimen of that vulgar declama- 
tion to which we have been alluding as we could desire to produce 
in confirmation of our remarks. She had only for the hundredth 
time to speak of the irruption of the northern nations into Italy ; 
but it was not to be done without the silly strut and bustle of the 
following sentences : 


«¢ An unknown product from the foundery of a new creation thinned 
the ranks of refined degeneracy ; and as they poured forth in succes 
sive multitudes from their northern forests over the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, the Jura and the Pyrenees, they carried conquest in their van, 
and left desolation in their rear. Less animated by enterprize than 
goaded by want, with massacre for their means, and spoil for their 


object, they exterminated while they plundered, and destroyed what 
they were unable to enjoy.”” 


It is obvious that the passage we have cited would fall readily 
under another head, but we give it merely as a sample of nonsense 
and bad taste. That which follows is pretty strong evidence of 
the political school in which she has been disciplined: 


“¢ Such,”’ she goes on to say, “was the origin of those feudal dynas- 
ties, which now trace back their rights to divine dispensation, and 
confound their existence with the laws of the creation. For it is 
notable, that there are no legitimate beginnings of empires; and that 
all monarchical governments, owing their origin to the wants or the crimes 
of man, are founded in conquest, or consolidated by usurpation. Differ- 
ent stages of society may variously colour the event; but the Odoacres, 
the Alboins, the Clovis, the Charlemagnes,”’ [we never heard but of 
one,] “the Guiscards and the Bonapartes, have all equally proceed- 
ed upon the same principle and triumphed by the same means.” 
(Vol. i. p. 2, 3.) 

It is amusing to remark the complacent self-sufficiency with 
which this absurd writer _ use the language of Burke, in his 
contemptuous refutation of a similar sophism,) ‘* puts kings into 
one sweeping clause of ban and anathema, and proclaims rome 
by circles of longitude and latitude over the whole globe.” 
Proposition, however, can do no mischief, for it is rendered nu- 
gatory by her actually assigning to these governments, in the 
same breath, the most sacred and legitimate title from which 
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human governments can be derived,—the wants and the crimes 
of mankind. 

A little further on, we are enabled to discern that the new 
lights which have illuminated this lady, are not confined to 

litics. ‘The following passage does not show what her religion 
is, so Clearly as it demonstrates what it is not. The solemnity 
of the subject forbids our indulging a smile at the canting sen- 
sibility, with which, in common with other infidels, she thus 
bewails the “ brilliant’ mythology of the Pagan world. 


‘*¢ On the fall of the Roman empire, the social and political organ- 
ization of Europe, her master language and universal laws, alike sub- 
mitted to change or to extinction. Every trace of the Asiatic cha- 
racteristics which distinguished her southern regions was effaced; 
and the brilliant mythology she had adopted and naturalized, which 
had so long peopled her temperate climes with the bright imagery of 
more fervid zones, faded away like the fantasms [phantasms] of a gay 
dream. Then arose a system to govern the minds of men, remote 
alike from the divine religion of Jehovah, as from the splendid rites 
of Jove. Founded in sacrifice, enforced by persecution, with terror 
for its spring, and human degradation for its object, dark, despotic, 
exclusive and sahguinary, it rose above all temporal power, and ar- 
rogating a divine origin, called itself Tue Cuurcu. 

‘*« The northern nations were well adapted to receive and propagate 
a doctrine, gloomy and powerful as the creed of their fathers; and 
whilst the altars of Odin still smoaked, his followers presented them- 
selves, smeared with the blood of victims, at the baptismal font, whence 
they went forth to plunder, and to kill; to propagate doctrines by the 
sword, and to punish resistance by the faggot.’’ (Vol. i. p. 3, 4.) 


It is thus that this reforming lady alludes to the mighty re- 
volution effected by the substitution of the religion of love and 
of peace, for the barbarous and sanguinary polytheism which it 
supplanted ? Lady Morgan shelters herself, it is true, from the 
imputation of directly assailing Christianity itself, by making the 
Roman hierarchy, an institution which every one knows not to 
have been coeval with the Christian religion, and which was 
not the system before which her “brilliant mythology” and 
“bright imagery” faded like a dream,—the ostensible object of 
her defamation. But the hypocrisy and disingenuity of this 
stalest of artifices is immediately detected; for, after the mannet 
of Voltaire and other scoffers, she endeavours to identify the 
abuses of that hierarchy with the doctrine itself. The northern 
hordes, she tells us, were well adapted to receive and propagate 
a doctrine, gloomy and powerful as the creed of their fathers. 
Her meaning, therefore, is precisely this:—The _ barbarous 
hordes that over-ran Europe upon the extinction of the Roman 
power, had been prepared and disciplined by their gloomy creed 
for the reception of Christianity. This is her mode of insinuat- 
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ing, that there existed a resemblance between the sanguinary 
rites of Odin, and the sublime benevolence of the Gospel. In 
confirmation of this novel position, she ignorantly repeats, after 
Gregory of Tours, the entirely discredited legend concerning 
the conversion of Clovis, in the fifth century. : 


«¢ When the bands of the fierce and petty chieftain, Clovis, were 
flying before the Germans, in the plains of Tolbach, he having in vain 
invoked the aid of his own battle-god, exclaimed in his despair, ‘ God 
of Clotilda, I vow, if thou gainest the battle for me, to have none other 
God but thee. The battle was won, Clotilda, who was carrying on 
the war in the south, hastened to her husband’s christening,’ &c. &c.” 


But her habitual inaccuracy does not permit her to copy 
this wretched legend without a blunder. The battle was not 
fought at Tolbach, but it was at Zulpich, near Cologne, that 
Clovis defeated the Alemanni, or Suabians, to whom is applies 
the generic appellation of Germans. : 

Amongst the northern nations, the Longobardi are great favou- 
rites with her Ladyship; and it is in her account of them that we 
find the following admirable specimen of her verbal correctness. 


“* Among the vigorous races of the northern line, the Longobardi 
seem to have been stamped with nature’s own mark of phystological 
superiority.” 

We do not recollect that this long-bearded nation had any 
extraordinary pretension to physiological science, in the only 
sense in which the word is usually understood. We suspect there- 
fore, that by a frailty incident to genius, her Ladyship used one 
word for another, and that being equally ignorant of the mean- 
ing of both, she attributed a physiological instead of a physical 
superiority to the Lombards. Far be from us the minute criti- 
cism that would fasten on the casual misuse of a word; but the 
multitude of similar blunders in Lady Morgan’s book inclines 
us to suspect, that the first requisite to the composition of a book 
is wanting to Lady Morgan,—the proper use and understanding 
of words, 

We fondly hoped that we should have heard no more of the 
Longobardi ; but they thus again start up to view, probably for 


the sake of the sublime simile which accompanies their re-intro- 
duction. 


“In the eleventh century, the incursions of the Huns and the Sara- 
cens, and the internal disorders of Italy, pressed on the very life-nerve 
of human endurance. The spirit of the Lombards broke forth in their 

talian descendants, as the salient features of an antique coin penetrate 
and brighten through the rusts of time, under the force of a rude and 
accidental friction.” (Vol. i. p. 5.) 7 
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When we found ourselves brought to the epoch of the 
French revolution we hoped more confidently still for the 
close of the historical sketches; but it was again our fate to 
be disappointed. For after paying her passing vows to that 
event, which in her peculiar jargon she calls ** grand, splendid, 
and overwhelming,” and “one of the results of the moral in- 
stinct of man, urging forward the cause of that truth, which is 
to lessen the weight of his evils, and to increase the sum of his 
good,” (she does not inform us in what respect the French re- 
volution promoted these blessings) and much idle and senseless 
raving about the road over Mount Cenis, and the sublimities of 
the Alpine scenery, she treats us with the stale narrative of the 
march of the French army into Italy; and on the summit of 
Mount Cenis breaks out into the following rapture, the taste of 
which, intrinsically bad, is rendered more disgusting, by being a 
clumsy affectation of the playful and beautiful iteration with 


which the admirers of Shakspeare have been delighted in the 
dialogue of Jessica and Lorenzo. 


“‘From such a site as this, it is said, Hannibal halted his Cartha- 
ginians, and pointed to the recompense of all their arduous under- 
takings. From such a site as this, the Lombard paused amid his 
ferocious hordes to contemplate the paradise of his future conquest, 
and quaffed from the skull of his enemy the first draught of Italian 
wine. From such a site as this, Napoleon Bonaparte, at the head of 
an ill-appointed, long-suffering and neglected army, pointed to the 
plains of Lombarby, and promised victory.” (Vol. i. p. 25.) 


Nor is this all. Not satisfied with clothing in her confused 
and turgid language incidents so well known, and so much 
better told in the newspapers and annual registers, scarcely a 
chapter occurs in her work without similar details, which not 
only render it insupportably heavy, but amount to a species of 
fraud upon those who have unwarily purchased the work. Thus, 
for instance, having imparted to us the novel piece of informa- 
tion, that it was Bonaparte who commanded the French army 
on that memorable expedition, she proceeds, without compunec- 
tion, to inflict upon her readers the actual history of the French 
army from the time of Louis XIV. Had her statements 
contained only a decent admixture of historic accuracy, We 
might have submitted to them with patience. But so gratifying 
to Lady Morgan is the amusement of abusing kings and cour- 
tiers, that she is quite indifferent as to the sources from which 
she draws her representations. She cites, therefore, as UD- 
questionable facts, the most doubtful and discredited anecdotes 
of the French memoir writers, calculating from the credulity of 
the light and unthinking part of her readers, that the most 
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absurd exaggerations and calumnies, if they tell against 
legitimate sovereigns, or their ministers, will be received as 
probable. In the spirit of Cowley’s line 


‘¢?Tis so like truth, ’twill serve my turn as well,” 


she hashes up without reserve or qualification the most apo- 
cryphal incidents as the most authentic facts. Asa sample of 
the authorities from which her historical researches are derived, 
after having gravely told us, ‘ that the councils of war held in 
the cabinet of Louis XV were presided by his mistresses, she 
communicates the following invaluable piece of gossip. 


«¢ Madame de Pompadour arranged her military evolutions on her 


tiolette with black patches, while Marshals stood by, to benefit by her 
tactics.” 


It is easy to conjecture with what temper, such a mind as Lady 
-Morgan’s would contemplate the late political changes in Italy ; 
accordingly, there is scarcely a page in her motley farrago, 
in which her wrath against Russia, Austria, and Prussia, forgets 
to break out. But her principal abuse falls upon Great Britain, 
That decent and pious solicitude with which well regulated minds 
contemplate what they conceive to be the errors of their country, 
she discards as an unworthy prejudice. Noris her resentment 
provoked merely by the share imputed to our councils in the 
adjustments of 1814, a topic on which we shall presently expose 
the injustice and falsehood of her Ladyship’s statements; it 
takes a wider range, and goes as far back as the year 1718. 


It is with reluctance that we sully our journal with her low 
and calumnious crimination. 


“ ¢ By the quadruple alliance,’ fot which she is egregiously ignorant,] 
signed in London, in 1718, the Dukes of Savoy and Piedmont were 
made Kings of Sardinia, and that isle was ceded to them at the in- 
terposition of our Queen Ann, as the English have since conferred on 
his Sardinian Majesty the dukedom of Genoa, and as they have with 
an equal disregard of national rights, ceded the Christians of Parga 
to Ali Pasha. It is humiliating thus to find England, upon all occa- 
sions, the political scavenger of Europe, performing all that dirty work, 
with which more crafty cabinets contrive not to sully their character ; 
but far beyond the folly and wickedness of such acts, is the hypocrisy 
with which they are accompanied. Crimes” [here the author discloses 
herown system of ethics] “are sometimes found accompanied by the 
energy of manliness; but false pretences to virtue, and affected as- 
sumptions of piety, justice and moderation, combine feebleness with 
iniquity, and are as contemptible before men, as théey must be offen- 
sive in the sight of heaven. Upon claims equally well founded, his 
Sardinian Majesty takes the style and title of King of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus; but, throughout Italy, he is rarely mentioned by any other 
name, than that of the ‘ King of the Anchovies.’ ” (Vol. i. p. 48.) 
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After two or three pages of this sort of insult, here and there 
diversified with miserable attempts at facetiousness, ‘she thus 


goes on. 

“To crown his (the King of Sardinia’s) felicity, England, false to 
her promises, betrayed Genoa into his hands ;—Genoa—the object 
of his hatred, his rivalry, and his ambition; when lo!” &c. &c. &c, 


Further on she thus breaks out again. 


“‘ These, therefore,”’ [speaking of some acts of the Sardinian govern- 
ment] “ are acts of pure, undisguised tyranny ; acts for which the 
English name is daily and hourly cursed, and for which the English 
nation is answerable at the bar of the civilized world. While such 
things are, and their authors remain exempt from punishment, well 
may the nations of Europe regard our internal struggles with compla- 
cency, and anticipate our political downfall with undisguised ex- 
pressions of satisfied revenge.” (Vol. i. p. 63, 64.) 


The quadruple alliance we leave to its repose ; it can receive 
no disturbance from the flimsy attacks of such an assailant. 
We shall take the liberty, however, of replying to some of the 
passages in this work, which incidentally involve the reputation 
of an upright and honourable man (Lord William Bentinck), 
while they aim more directly at our national character. 


‘*When English arms planted the flag of liberty on Italian shores, 
when English influence broke the thraldom of the Italian press, and 
when England signed the contract of emancipation, Italy, in spite of 
the recollection of Austrian tyranny, believed, confided, and was 
betrayed ! 

‘When kings metin council at Paris to divide the spoil, and to fix 
the precise degree of civilization to which Europe might be permitted 
to graduate, nations as yet unsuspicious of their impending fate sent 
forth their representatives to claim their promised liberties. It was then 
that Italy, like some splendid but pensive queen of tragic story, present- 
ed herself at the bar of the royal tribunal, and produced the manifestos 
of her princely and imperial champions stamped in letters of gold, 
and bathed in tears of gratitude ; but there were none to acknowledge 
the signatures, She turned to the leader* of the Genoese patriots, 
and pointed to the standards he had raised on the heights of the 
Bocuetta; he pleaded mistake of orders, and as dupe or duper, 
committed himself irremissibly in the eyes of posterity ! (Vol. i. p. 152, 
153.) * * * * * In 1814, Genoa, like the rest of Italy, believed 
that the Allies were serious in their promises of liberation, and that 
the legitimate crusaders against illegitimate despotism meant nothing 
povead gee to restore that liberty, whose loss they so affectingly de- 
plored. England personally stood pledged to Genoa! she had 
voluntarily interposed in its behalf—she had sent the flower of her 
nobility and gentry as friends and guests to hear the tale of domestic 


* Lord William Bentinck, 
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grief, and to steal the confidence of the citizens by a show of sympathy 
and pledge of protection. * * * * * During the brief hour of 
their delusion, the Genoese, assisted by British counsels, had formed 
a provisional government, which was composed of the most respectable 
citizens of the restored republic, and the most enlightened, the most. 
liberal of its aristocracy, Jerome Serra, was selected [as] its president. 
To the last moment, the English continued to feast in the houses, 
and to swarm in the streets of Genoa. They parted at night from the 
palaces of the Strada Nuova and Balbi, leaving their hosts to dream 
over their recovered independence. In the morning they delivered 
them up bound hand and foot to the enemy. Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s flag of ‘Independenza’ was taken down from the steeples and 
high places at sun-rise ; before noon the arms of Sardinia blazoned in 
their stead; and yet the ‘ Genoese’ ” (sad disappointment!) * did 
not rise en masse, and massacre the English,—-the violators of a trust 
so sacred.’”” (Vol. i. p. 245, 246.) 


Such are the expressions in which Lady pe. or whom the 
stormy passions of political warfare appear wholly to have un- 
sexed, expends her fary against her native country. ‘Truth and 
justice require a few remarks upon her misrepresentations. 

How convenient is it to Lady Morgan’s reasoning, if the 
word may be so prostituted, to exclude from her consideration 
the atrocious perfidy and the unprovoked aggression by means of 
which the French gained a footing in the Italian states! If any 
doubts upon this head still linger in the breast of any rational 
being, we refer him tothe negociations and conferences from the 
close of the campaign in Italy, in 1797, to the peace of Lune- 
ville. If these are not sufficient, let Milan, Modena, Genoa, 
Tuscany, bear testimony to the shameless treachery and 
hypocritical pretexts with which the French entered those 
countries, bringing with them the most oppressive vexations, 
and in many instances by delivering over the inhabitants to 
military plunder and execution ; while in Genoa, whose annex- 
ation to Sardinia, Lady Morgan affects to deplore, in Genoa 
—under the promise of freedom and independence, they erected 
a foreign tyranny, beyond all conception odious and galling.” 
Let it be sniniieindh also, that Italy, so far from receivin 
independence from Bonaparte, was absolutely incorporated wit 
France as a province of her empire, as far as Rome on the 
western side; and that the frontier of this province stretched to 
a short distance of Milan, the capital of that feeble remnant 
which was nominally swayed by the King of Italy. Now this 
thus acquired by France, came afterwards 

the fortune of war into the hands of the allied powers; and 
the crime alleged against these powers, and Great Britain in 
particular, is that, having been so reconquered, they were not 
restored to independence. 
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What independence? Having driven the French from Italy, 
was Great Britain, after having effected. with her blood and her 
treasure the emancipation of Europe, to mar and mutilate that 

work by leaving Italy without any government at all, and to 
abandon that country, split into as many states as towns, to come 
together as it were bya fortuitous aggregation of her political frag- 
ments into substance and integrity ? Or ought she to have tried 
the visionary experiment of shaping a mass composed of materials 
so various and discordant, and which had been disunited from 
the time of the Heruli and the Lombards, into one independent 
kingdom—the idlest dream of enthusiasm and folly? After all, 
however, it is a question to be decided on a principle about which 
Lady Mergan evinces but little solicitude—the principle of 
right. Had Great Britain, whom our author roundly accuses of 
promising independence to the Italians, and to the inhabitants 
of Lombardy in particular, and of abandoning them to the yoke 
of foreign tyrants, after having by means of such promises roused 
them to a successful resistance;—had Great Britain, we ask, 
a right to dispose of Italy according to her own will and arbi- 
trement; and by so doing, to despoil the powers co-operating in. 
her liberation of such portions of their hereditary dominions 
as lay within her territory? The [Emperor of Austria (an 
Italian by birth) is sovereign by hereditary right of the Milanese, 
and, at the moment of the French invasion, was in actual possession 
of that sovereignty. 

But Great Britain,—to put the vapid declamations of Lady 
Morgan into a tangible shape,—Great Britain promised inde- 
pendence to the Italians by her proclamations. Of these pro- 
clamations she specifies three; one, issued by the Archduke 
John in 1809, with which Great Britain had nothing to do; the 
others successively by Count Nugent in 1815, and Lord William 
Bentinck in 1814. What was it that these proclamations held 
out? ‘They exhorted the inhabitants of Italy to contribute their 
exertions to the common cause, and they were told that their own 
independence would be the probable result of those exertions. 
But what was the nature of the independence so promised? 
They were reminded simply of their former better days, and, as 
a motive and encouragement to co-operation, Lord William 
Bentinck’s proclamation runs thus:—* Italians, the troops of 
** Great Britain have landed on your shores. She offers you her 
*‘ hand to liberate you from the iron yoke of Bonaparte. Let us 
** make Italy what it formerly was in the good old times.” The 
next question is, what is the meaning of such a compact, and to 
what period of Italian history does it refer? It is notorious that 
when these © Rasa were issued, Great Britain had been 
long engaged in a war against the Revolutionary Government 
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France, and it was the essential aim of that war, and the life and 
soul of the counsels by which it was directed, to repress the 
territorial aggrandizement of that state. In this aim the Italians 
were invited to co-operate. The object then of the British 
Government, as it is manifested in these proclamations, and as 
it breathes through the whole system of her policy, was to replace 
Italy in the same state in which the French Revolution found it, 
so far as a long and protracted warfare left such a restoration 
practicable. Deliverance from the French, emancipation from 
military exaction and civil oppression, and the other bless- 
ings of French rule,—blessings of which Lady Morgan mourns 
the extinction; this was the sum total of the independence that 
But admitting, merely for the sake of argument, (for the 
facts of the case will by no means warrant the concession, ) that in 
these proclamations something more was held out than the mere 
liberation of Italy from France,—the engagement was founded on 
the condition, the clear, preliminary condition, that the Italians 
would not be wanting to their own emancipation. Now, it is 
notorious that the inhabitants of Italy did not stir a step towards 
that object. Lady Morgan more than admits this. For she is 
quits enchanted with the ardour, perseverance, and courage 
isplayed by her Italian friends in defending their country, not 
from the French, but from those who promised them independ- 
ence on the terms of their co-operating to attain it. These heroic 
qualities they continued to display till Napoleon, by his personal 
capitulation, left them to their fate; qualities which were never 


exerted in the cause of their own liberation, but in avowed 


hostility to those who endeavoured to effect it. To the very last 
moment they scorned the offers, and counteracted the efforts, of 
Great Britain. As to Lombardy, the expulsion of the French 
was not immediately achieved by the British arms—a fact of 
which Lady Morgan seems wholly ignorant. With the excep- 
tion of about 800 men in General Nugent’s division, no British 
troops were employed there. It was the work of the Austrian 
army. And yet, because the Italians were invited to make an 
effort for their own deliverance, which invitation they contemptu- 
ously rejected, Great Britain is to be thus scolded at by this 
adept in her sex’s art—for what ?—for not compelling Austria to 
surrender back her own hereditary dominions, reconquered by 
her own troops, in order that they might be again parcelled out, 
or amalgamated, in conformity with some new theory of imprac- 
ticable and unattainable independence, which the history of Italy, 
and her geographical positions, alike show to be Utopian and 
absurd. With regard to any imagined hardship in the case of 
Italy, let it be observed, that the same arguments of justice and 
VOL, XVIII, NO. XXXIV, x 
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policy apply to that country which dictated the adjustment of 


Saxony. The two cases are nearly the same. ‘The resources of 
both, their produce, their revenue, their armies, had been devoted 
to the maintenance of French usurpation. Both, to the last, 
adhered to the fortunes of the usurper. If it was wise, as well 
as just, to strengthen Prussia by the dismemberment of Saxony; 
and, if Saxony cannot equitably complain of the adjustment, on 
what rational ground can Italy, who is not dismembered, complain 
that Austria, who has suffered and risqued so much in her con- 
flict with the common enemy, and to whose seasonable defection 
from France, Europe mainly owes her deliverance; that Austria 
should be permitted to retain her own inheritance, which her 
own blood and treasure had reconquered? Nor is it fair, in 
estimating the great and comprehensive scheme of policy which 
settled the international interests of Europe, to confine our view 
exclusively to Italy. She was a member only of the European 
body, with which her interests were incorporated; and it is a 
little too much to be told, not only that a visionary experiment 
ought to have been tried for the benefit of those who had refused _ 
to concur in the measures adopted for their own conservation, 
but that the general repose and tranquillity ought to have been 
postponed to the immediate advantages of that single country. 

It is the case of Genoa, however, that provokes the maledictions 
of this unhappy lady, not merely in the passages we have cited, but 
in others which a regard for decency will not permit us to extract. 
But her attack on Great Britain, resting principally upon the 
false assumption that the Genoese themselves assisted her in the 
Prk re of Genoa, and that the British commander had en- 
tered into some compact, or understanding, with them for that 
end, scarcely merits a formal refutation. ‘The whole is a fiction. 
The Genoese did not co-operate with the British in that measure, 
nor did Lord William Bentinck derive the smallest aid from them. 
Were the fact not sufficiently notorious that every attempt was 
unavailing to rouse one spark of patriotic feeling in their hearts, 
it would be manifest from the entire silence of that officer, as to 
such a co-operation, in his despatch dated at Genoa, 20th April, 
1814; a fact which he is not likely to have wilfully suppressed in 
his communications with the British Government. Lady Mor- 
gan’s historical qualifications may be further estimated by her 
assertion, that Lord William Bentinck had actually planted his 
standard of independency on the heights of the Bochetta; a fable 
without one particle of truth. The British hoisted the flag at 
the places they successively occupied, but they advanced by land 
and sea from the Tuscany side of Genoa, whereas the heights of 
Bochetta are on the side directly opposite. 


In spite of Lady Morgan’s insinuations, we assert, that the 
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hoisting of the flag had no connection with the subsequent pros 
cedure of naming a Provisional Government, and proclaimin 
the restoration of the Republic. That proclamation contain 
no substantive pledge, but distinctly referred to what Lord 
William Bentinck supposed to be the intentions of the Allied 
Powers. ‘Those measures also were stated to be merely condi- 
tional; and, in his communications with the inhabitants, he 
unequivocally assured them that he had no definite authority to 
restore the Old Republic; that, if such a measure slieuld- be 
adopted, it would undergo many modifications, and that, in all 
respects, they were to look to those Powers for the confirmation 
of their hopes. It is also remarkable, indeed it is acknowled 
by Lady Morgan, almost in the same breath with which she 
accuses Great Britain of perfidy in the breach of a supposed 
promise, that no such promise had been made, and that the 
Genoese themselves never considered that any faith had either 
been pledged or violated. For the Marquis Agostino Pareto, a 
member of the Provisional Government, was actually sent to 
Paris for the purpose of negociating with the. Allies for the 
restoration of that Republic, which, it is pretended, that Great 
Britain had been already pledged to restore; a mission which 
would have been evidently absurd, had the Genoese believed 
that such a pledge had been given. It is further remarkable that 
this nobleman, when he urged the restoration of the Republic, 
did not advert to any such promise. As to the complaint of this 
much-mistaking woman, that the Marquis was not received by 
the Allies as the minister of an independent state, it is the most 
consummate absurdity. He was sent as the member of a tem- 
porary and provisional government only. He never thought of 
arrogating the character which Lady Morgan reviles the Allies 
for having refused him. : 
We do not indeed feel ourselves called upon to prove the justice 
or expediency of every arrangement adopted by the congress. 
Every impartial thinker, however, will admit that many intricate 
questions of policy were to be settled before the old oligarchy, as 
it existed in 1796, or the constitution of 1801, could be restored. 
But the paramount question that occupied the solicitude of con- 
gress upon this occasion was this: Could Genoa exist as an inde- 
pendent state at all? After long and patient deliberation, they 
decided that she could not safely be left in an insulated and 
independent state, and her annexation to Sardinia was considered 
to be the most fitting arrangement for Europe in general, and (as 
it has since turned out) the most beneficial to the Genoese them- 


selves. At all events, it is sufficient for us to have shown, in 


answer to this ill-informed writer, that the measures pursued b 
Great Britain were not such as justify her virulent abuse, or suc 
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as ought to call down on their authors the contempt and execra- 
tion of the world. ‘That feelings of this kind are yet rankling in 
the bosoms of a few of the disbanded officers of Bonaparte, and 
the disappointed sharers in his plunder and exaction, and that 
these persons are making an amiable return to the Government 
of Turin, not merely by the abuse of England, but by the most 
atrocious calumnies against the monarch, under whose tolerance 
and protection they are actually enjoying the fruits of that rapa- 
city to which they once ministered,—ell this is more than probable. 
But we may confidently leave the cause of our country to a very 
different tribunal—the tribunal of enlightened and equitable 
minds, competent to take a just and comprehensive survey, not 
only of the varied and sonaiee relations in which she was called 
upon to arbitrate, but to appreciate the awful responsibilities under 
which she executed the high office of giving peace and repose to 
a distracted world. Light and ordinary thinkers, like our author, 
are virtually disqualified from pronouncing upon such questions. 

To animadvert upon the mere errors and misrepresentations, 
the petulant ignorance and the disgusting arrogance of this book, 
would be a task much beyond our limits. Samples of the gross 
licentiousness of the authoress’s opinions Oy religious subjects 
(we a multiply them almost indefinitely) have been already 
given. We will not, however, pass by her sarcasm upon the insti- 


tution of the Sabbath. 


“It was by one of his imperial decrees (Constantine’s) that Sunday 
was first made holy by an abstinence from civil affairs. The Scriptures 
have commanded no such abstinence; and the manner of the Jews 
observing their Sabbath was thought to be so righteous over much by 
him who looked more to. the spirit than the form, that he publicly 
rebuked it.”’—(Vol. ii. p. 192.) 


This profane chattering against the Sabbath we do not mean to 
compliment with a serious refutation. We thought it our duty to 
point it out, in order that those who are anxious to instil the prin- 
ciples of a Christian education intotheir children, and who feel that, 
amongst those principles, not the least sacred in authority, or 
obligatory in practice, is the injunction to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day, may, by being thus forewarned, be also thus forearmed 
against the mischief of her doctrines, and exercise a sound discre- 
tion as to the admission of such a work into their families. Of 
the same licentious and unblushing dogmatism of assertion, the 
following passage respecting the initiatory rite of baptism, a rite 
not confined to the established church, but adopted by every 
dissenting sect, is another instance. 


“‘ The last supper—the most beautiful—the most touching of all 
religious rites—the only one left by our Saviour, who never practised 
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nor imposed the ceremony of baptism, though in his meekness he sub- 
mitted to it.”—(Vol. ii. p. 275.) 


So importunately does Lady Morgan obtrude her theological 
notions, that she mixes them up with almost every topic. Even 
in contemplating the sublime works of art, those especially which 
are founded on scriptural history, and which, for the most part, 
awaken emotions calculated to hush into silence all irreverent and 
unhallowed sentiments, and fill the soul of the spectator too com- 
pletely to permit it to have leisure for blasphemous and unholy 
scofiings, she indulges herself in the exercise of a low talent for 
sneer and ridicule. In matters of ecclesiastical history also she 
dogmatizes with as much self-complacency as if she were in the 
slightest degree conversant in this branch of learning. The fol- 
lowing reflections are called forth in the metropolitan church of 
St. Lorenzo, at Genoa, by the legendary martyrdom of the saint: 


‘“* The heart sickens over these frequent instances of culinary mar- 
tyrdom—every where boiling, broiling, frying saints, the products of 
legends as foolish as they are false. ‘The worshippers of Apollo and 
Minerva were not persecutors. The internal evidence in the nature 
of man is all against such fables; for where power and policy, the 
interests of church and state, do not interfere to inflame zeal, or ta 
kindle persecution, such horrors have never been committed. Con- 
temporary historians are all silent upon these histories, which are ren- 
dered still more improbable by their palpable contradictions of the 
known usages of antiquity. The first well-authenticated martyrdoms 
occurred only after the establishment of a paid hierarchy, fired by inte- 
rests which are not those of society at large.’”’—(Vol. i. p. 234.) 


Such is the cool effrontery with which this author affects to dis- 
credit one of the best authenticated but most melancholy facts in 
ecclesiastic annals—the persecution of the early Christians ; and, 
with a dash of her pen, sets aside the undeniable testimonies of 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Pliny, Eusebius, and others, who 
bear direct or incidental evidence to it. Presumption and igno- 
rance are inseparabie. In Lady Morgan’s case, the proportion 
ofeach is in a most exact ratio. She is most pertinacious and 
positive upon the very points where she is the least informed. 
But we are tired with this lady and her opinions. Happily they 
are recommended by no artifice of reasoning, or brilliancy of 
composition. ‘The equivocal praise of Quintilian, who, in speak- 
ing of the style of Seneca, says, abundat dulcibus vitiis, cannot be. 
awarded to her ladyship. Her faults are providentially devoid of 
all dangerous fascination; and if the ears of the young and 
unthinking are occasionally pleased with the false jingle of her 

riods, her sentiments will never make their way either to their 

tsor understandings. 
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Arr. XVI. Travels into Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Ba- 

bylon, &c. &c. during the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820. 

y Sir Robert Ker Porter. In two volumes, 4to. Vol. I. 
Longman and Co. London, 1821. 


Or those Eastern countries, whose institutions and manners 
are so immoveably fixed as to be almost exempt from the vicis- 
situdes and fluctuations of human affairs, the latest accounts are 
not always of the highest value. Impassive to the ordinary laws 
of mutation, and apparently uninfluenced by the slow but cer- 
tain innovations which time is gradually working in other 
societies, these ancient and unwieldy empires, particularly those 
of China and of Persia, even at detached and distant periods, ex- 
hibit nearly the same phenomena to the eye of curiosity and the 
researches of philosophy. ‘The remark particularly applies to 
the latter of those countries. lor the descriptions of Chardin, 
Le Brun, and Niebuhr communicate almost all that is worth 
of observation in respect of external scenery, inhabitants, civil 
usages, or religious opinions. 

But though the subjects to be described remain fixed and 
stationary, it must not be imagined that amidst the unceasing 
and restless advance towards perfection of every other art, the 
art of travelling, or, in other words, that of registering the im- 
pressions produced by different scenes and successive objects, 
and of selecting out of that registry such only as are deserving 
of preservation, should alone have remained unimproved. The 
more recent delineations of Persia, therefore, though impartin 
little that is new or unnoticed, impart what has been deserib 
already in forms more select and pleasing. Antiquarian science 
also is every day assuming a clearer and more definite character, 
and leans upon a fuller and more accurate induction. To 
the first travellers who entered. Persia, the whole scene 
rushed upon their senses at once with the overpowering force of 
a new world ;—all was surprise, novelty, and credulity. Their 
untutored observation was startled, and delighted,—their faith 
overwhelmed by the specious miracles that every where attracted 
their gaze. But the more hesitating and investigating spirit of 
later times, disdaining to acquiesce in sudden and hasty impres+ 
sions, and carrying a searching and inquisitive caution into every 
object of remark, must necessarily have infused itself into the 
relations of travellers, and communicated a sobriety and correct+ 
ness to their details less calculated, indeed, to delight the fancy, 
but augmenting those facts, and extending those data which con- 
stitute the real value of a book of travels to him who speculates 
and philosophizes at home. 
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It is by this standard that we appreciate the recent accounts.of 
Persia, and of these we have little hesitation in pronouncing, 
that of Mr. Morier to be the most valuable. It abounds with 
ingenious expositions of ancient history, scriptural and profane ; 
with topics of the highest interest to the antiquary, and the most. 
useful instruction to the general reader. He was not only emi- 
nently fitted for the task by various and rare endowments, but 
derived from his official rank opportunities that do not often. 
occur to the common traveller. Mr. Kinnier’s. Geographical 
Memoir also is replete with important information, but it is too, 
rapid a survey to admit of minute notices. ‘The second volume 
of Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia contains, too, an elabo- 
rate but badly arranged account of the present state of the 
country, civil and domestic. We cannot, therefore, com= 
plain of a penury of information relative to Persia. Yet we 
are not oppressed, on the other hand, with its superabundance; 
and so far are we from considering the ground pre-occupied or 
the subject exhausted, that we should be by no means displeased. 
if an additional account more compressed and succinct than Sir 
Robert Porter’s, but taking more popular views of that interest- 
ing region than are to be found either in Morier or Malcolm, 
were even now to be announced to us. 
For what country presents more matter for a liberal and en- 
lightened curiosity? Her connexion with the most important 

arts of sacred and profane history—her gaudy and‘embellished 
iterature—her stupendous monuments of former greatness— 
interest at once the heart and the understanding. In her proud 
and palmy days, the mightiest of the empires that overshadowed 
the earth—the conqueror of Egypt and of Babylon—the re- 
storer of Jerusalem—by turns the invader and victim of Greece— 
Persia has constituted the most instructive portion of our youth- 
ful studies; exemplifying, as in a compact tablet, the instability, 
of thrones and sovereignties, the virtues by which empires are 
acquired, and the causes which hasten their dissolution. Nor is 
her succeeding history destitute of interest; for long after the 
proud dynasties of the Cyruses had passed away, she still swayed. 
the fortunes of the world, opposing a steadfast barrier to the over= 
whelming tide of Roman ambition. Even the enfeebling 
of Mahomedanism did not:extiiguish her energies. She still re- 
mained the protector of Christendom against the arms and fa- 
naticism of the Turk. And even now, though we see her 
scarcely respiring from nearly a century of misrule and calamity,, 
and torn and lacerated by every variety of oppression, even now, 
the most costly and magnificent embassies from the most distant: 
corners of the earth, suing at Caubul and Tehraun for her fa. 
vour, sufficiently attest that she has not yet sunk into insigni~ 
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- Sir Robert Porter having long felt, as he tells us, a strong de- 
sire of travelling into Persia, left St. Petersburg in August, 1817, 
and proceeded to Odessa, on the Black Sea, in order to embark 
for Constantinople. At Odessa, however, intelligence reached 
him that the plague was then raging in the Turkish capital. 
He abandoned, therefore, his intended route, and determined 
upon entering that country over the mountains of Cau- 
casus. In the early part of the volume a description occurs 
which is, no doubt, a correct portraiture of a Russian plain 
called a steppe, being an extent of flat country for several 
hundred miles, chiefly uncultivated,” but sometimes  diversi- 
fied with corn and windmills, and innumerable tumuli. The 
‘steppes have been frequently described. Of those mansions of 
the dead which overspread the face of that empire to the 
Black Sea, our author has given an animated picture in the fol- 
lowing sentence. ‘ The first idea which strikes the spectator is, 
that he is in some famous field of battle, vast enough for the 
world to have been lost on it.” Herodotus, however, declares 
them to have been places of sepulture for whole nations, and 
states that when the Scythians lost a king, or a chief, they as- 
‘sembled to solemnize his obsequies; that a large excavation was 
then made, more like a banquetting-hall than a grave, within 
which they placed the body; that the remains of his concubines, 
who had been previously strangled, were deposited also in this 
immense tomb; and that his favourite servants followed him 
to the grave, and were buried in the same tomb with his 
most valuable property ; that the hollow was then filled up, and 
the earth raised over it, each person present being ambitious to 
contribute to the pile that was to honour his departed lord. Of 
Nicolaneff, Kherson, and Sebastapol, all of which were founded 
by Potemkin, a slight sketch occurs. At the dock-yard of Ni- 
colaieff, our author notices with too much amplification (a fault 
which exercises our patience somewhat too frequently in the 
course of his volume), the simple fact of the green timber em- 
se in ship-building, from the forests of the Ukraine, being 
iable to the ravages of a destructive insect—a fact hardly de- 
serving the rhetoric expended on it in the following sentence :-— 


“ A dock-yard has been established on the eastern shore of the Ingul, 
for building ships of war. One seventy-four, and one frigate, were on 
the stocks when I visited it. Indeed, an arsenal of this kind, and to be 
constantly at work too, is necessary to maintain a navy on these shores; 
for the Black Sea possesses a peculiarity more hostile to its fleets, than 
the guns of the most formidable enemy,—nothing more than a worm! 
But the progress of that worm is as certain and as swift as the running 
grains of an hour-glass. It preys on the ship’s bottom, and when once 
it has established itself, nothing that has yet been discovered can stop 
its ravages. Even coppered vessels are ultimately rendered useless, 
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when any small opening admits the perforation of this subtle little 
creature.” (P. 12.) 


Having paid a apron alee to the memory of Howard, the 
great philanthropist of England, whose tomb he visited on the 
road to Kherson, our traveller quitted the banks of the Ingouletz, 
and journeyed through the desolate country of the Cossacks ; 


A dreary waste expanding to the sky, 


destitute alike of human and vegetable life. The magnificent 
Don (the ancient Tanais) flows through the country for more 
than a thousand wersts, and at its eastern extremity discharges 
itself into the sea of Azoph. The banks of this river abound in 
timber, which are safely floated down to St. Demetry, whence 
it is exported to Odessa and other ports of the Black Sea. The 
illustrious Attaman of the Cossacks, Count Platoff, resided at 
New Tcherkask, the rising city of the Donskoy territory. . This 
venerable chieftain was then at his summer residence, two miles 
from his capital,* where he received our author with the most 
hospitable greeting. 


‘* Next morning Count Platoff called upon me to see how his 
hospitable orders had been fulfilled. The hurry of spirits which fol- 
lowed the meeting of the day before having now subsided with us both, 
I observed him more calmly; and, while in discourse, I could not but 
remark to myself, with foreboding regret, the difference between his 
present appearance, and the vigour of his frame, even so late as the 
year 1816, when he was my guest at St. Petersburg. The destroying 
effects of the campaign of 1812, were now too apparent in his coun- 
tenance and figure; but his mind continued unimpaired, and each 
succeeding hour I passed in his society increased my veneration for 
its powers. He took me to dine with him at his house in Tcherkask, 
whither he was going to inspect the preparations he had ordered for 
welcoming his Imperial Highness. 

‘¢ The hour of dinner, in this country, is generally two o’clock ; but 
Count Platoff always dined at five, or sometimes a little later. The 
manner of serving the repast differs in nothing from the style at 
Moscow, excepting that more wine is drank. The wines most in use 
came from the Greek islands; yet his excellency boasts his own red 
and white champaigne of the Don, which, when old, are hardly inferior 
to the wines of that name in France. I drank at the Attaman’s table 
another sort of red wine as excellent as any from Bourdeaux. It is 
made by a family of Germans, whom his excellency brought from the 
Rhine. And, from these specimens, I have little doubt that were the 
like culture of the grape, and similar treatment of the juice when pressed. 
from the fruit, pursued throughout the country, the Donskoy vineyards 
would produce wines, that might rival, not only those of Greece, but 
of France and Germany.” (P. 27, 28.) 


* Sir Robert Porter had married the sister of Prince Scherbatof. 
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It is pleasing to peruse the details of this visit. Platoff was 
not only the sovereign, but the father of his people, and it is 
soothing to humanity to observe the rigours of a severe climate 
redressed by a mild and paternal government. ‘These details 
derive considerable spirit and variety from a visit at the same time 
from the Grand Duke Michael to the Attaman, which called 
forth all the pomp and animation of the new city. New Tcher- 
kask was rapidly increasing in magnitude and population. 
The noise and bustle of artificers, as described by Sir Robert 
Porter, reminded us of the infancy of Carthage ; 


Miratur molem A=neas, magalia quondam, 
Miratur portas, strepitumque, et strata viarum. 


Platoff had instituted a school in this town; the number of 
scholars in which, when Sir Robert was there, was only thirty- 
six, It seems that this warlike people have not yet learned to feel 
the value of intellectual cultivation. In the campaign of 1812, 
all the population of the country capable of bearing arms were 
called out, and fifty thousand are computed to have fallen. 

When our author departed, his venerable host administered 
every aid requisite to “ speed the parting guest,’ having amply 
provided for his comfort and safety till he reached Tiflis, which is 
the extremity of the Russian jurisdiction. The passage of the 
Caucasus is well narrated. ‘Those stupendous mountains first 
burst upon his view from the brow of a steep ascent. 


** No pen can express the emotion which the sudden burst of this 
sublime range excited in my mind, I had seen almost all the wildest 
and most gigantic chains in Portugal and Spain, but none gave me an 
idea of the vastness and grandeur of that I now contemplated. This 
seemed nature’s bulwark between, the nations of Europe and of Asia. 
Elborus, amongst whose rocks tradition reports Prometheus to have 
been chained, stood, clad in primeval snows, a world of mountains in 
itself, towering above all, its white and radiant summits mingling with 
the heavens; while the pale and countless heads of the subordinate 
range, high in themselves, but far beneath its altitude, stretched aa 
the horizon, till lost to sight in the soft fleeces of the clouds. Sever 
rough and huge masses of black rock rose from the intermediate plain, 
their size was mountainous; but being viewed near the mighty Caucasus, 
and compared with them, they appeared little more than hills; yet the 
contrast was fine, their dark brows giving greater effect to the dazzling 
summits which towered above them. Poets hardly feign, when they 
talk of the genius of a place. I know not who could behold Caucasus, 
and not feel the spirit of its sublime solitudes awing his soul.” (P. 4-4, 45.) 


His road now lay through a steep and difficult ravine. It bore 
no very captivating name, being called the Valley of Thieves, 
from t requency of the robberies and murders committed 
there. On the s0th September (O. S.) he passed the Asiatic 
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frontier, and after a journey of twenty-two wersts, during which 
he was guarded by an adequate escort of Cossacks, reached 
Whlady Caucasus. Here the traveller has to prepare himself 
for the dangers incident to mountain districts of the most wild 
and savage character. Whlady Caucasus is the key of the cele+ 
brated pass into Georgia,—and here the heavy part of the 
convoy, and the piece of artillery by which it was protected, were 
abandoned, and the travellers proceeded with a lighter escort to 
Derial on the Terek, a Russian post situated at the bottom of 
the gigantic chasm of that name, and overhung by awful and 
enormous masses of rock. For a considerable way the approach 
to it lies through a subterraneous passage in the solid rock. 
This has, in all probability, been one of the main doors of coms 
munication with the nations of the North. ‘The chasm rises 
from the river upwards of 1000 feet; its sides are broken ‘into 
rude clefts, and dark and frowning projections, so high and 
close, that even at mid-day it is covered with a shacow like that 
of twilight. The elevation of the neighbouring mountains is 
about 3786 feet, the average height of the whole range, east and 
west, with the exception of Elborus and Kasibeck. They ob- 
served, as they proceeded, several groups of the banditti that 
infest these mountains, and our author was prevented from takin 
sketches of the sublime scenery which encompassed him, by the 
commander of the convoy, who admonished him of the danger 
that threatened stragglers from the sudden spring of ambushed 
banditti. ‘Their progress was little better than a scramble along 
a perpendicular rock, where the deviation of a single step. must 
have been instant destruction. What they most dreaded was 
that the horses might be frightened, in which case nothing, could 
have saved them from rolling down a precipice many hundred 
fathoms deep. But it is in winter that this asceut is: the most 
perilous; it can then be attempted only on foot. ‘Travellers:aseend 
in a string: the first has a rope round his waist, held at different 
lengths by his companions as they successively follow. No winter 
passes without numbers falling over this dreadful steep. 
JEschylus has finely shadowed, in the Prometheus Vinctus, the 
huge and savage Elborus, and appalled the fancy with his gigantic 
picture of the magnitude, sublimity, and terror of * that stony 
girdle of the world,” that quarry, as it were, of the globe, out of 
which every other mountain seems to have been chiselled. 
According to the superstitions of the natives, genii or demons 
still hold their courts among the icy crags of Kasibeck, the snows 
of Elborus, and the caverned summits of the Caucasus. Of the 
pass at Derial, which we have just described, there is an engrav- 
ing which conveys no tame or unfaithful idea of its horrors: 
Tifflis, its buildings, and its baths, and the characters; costumeg 
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and manners of the Georgians and Circassians, are somewhat 
verbosely, but not unpleasingly, described. Our sympathies 
were strongly awakened by the condition of the Georgians. Once 
brave, industrious, and happy, they fell under the yoke of barba- 
rous invaders, and, crushed by the oppression and avarice of suc- 
cessive masters, sunk despairingly into sloth, ignorance, and 
poverty. The luxuriant fertility of the Kahetian vales, covered 
with all the prodigality of nature, form a reproachful contrast to 
that moral degeneracy which plunges them in slavery, indolence, 
and insensibility. ‘Tifflis does not seem to have undergone much 
alteration since Chardin’s time. Sir Robert is never more ct 
home than when he is describing women and their dresses. With 
respect to the former, he is the elegans ‘gy estro spectator of 
Terence. The following description of the female attire of the 
Georgians is an amusing instance of the verbal millinery in which 
he is so skilful a proficient : 


‘‘ A bandeau, round the forehead, richly set with brilliants and 
other costly stones, confines a couple of black tresses, which hang 
down on each side of a face, beautiful by nature, as its features 
testify, but so cased in enamel, that not a trace of its original 
texture can be seen; and, what is worse, the surface is rendered 
so stiff, by its painted exterior, that not a line shows a particle of 
animation, excepting the eyes; which are large, dark, liquid, and 
full of a mild lustre, rendered in the highest degree lovely, by the 
shade of long black lashes, and the regularity of the arched eye- 
brow. A silken shawl-like veil depends from the bandeau, flowing, 
off the shoulders, down the back; while a thin gauze handkerchief 
is fastened beneath the chin, binding the lower part of the face, 
and descending as low as the bosom, where it ties over the rest of the 
garments ; showing, through its light medium, the golden necklaces 
and other jewellery which decorate the vest. This latter piece of 
raiment is usually made of velvet, or silk richly embroidered, covering 
the bosom and entire waist. A close gown of brocade, with sleeves to 
the wrist, and an exceedingly long skirt, devolving on the ground all 
round, is put over the vest; but left open in front, as far as the bottom 
of the waist. The whole is then confined with a fine Kashmere shawl. 
The sleeves of the gown are open in front of the arm, but closed at 
pleasure by little pine-apple-shaped gold buttons and loops. Over all 
this, in cold weather (which was the season in which I saw these ladies) 
is added the oimah, or short pelisse, of gold brocade lined with fur: it 
flows loose to the figure, with wide sleeves; is open in front, reaching 
only a little below the knees; and has a superb, as well as comfortable 
appearance. However, when the fair Georgians sit or stand together, 
in this gorgeous apparel, the inflexible stiffness of their position, and 
total absence of motion in features or complexion, give them the effect, 
rather of large waxen images, which epen and shut their eyes b 


mechanical ingenuity, than that of living, breathing, lovely women.” 
(P. 135, 136.) 
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_ The avalanches of the Caucasus are dreadfully calamitous. All 


shapes and forms of destruction fade into insignificance compared 
with this fearful scourge: , 


‘¢ In the month of November, 1817, the pale summit of the mountaiti 
Kasibeck, on the side which shelves down into the dark valley between 
Derial and the village which bears the mountain’s name, had been seen 
abruptly to move. In an instant it was launched forward; and nothin 
was now beheld for the shaken snow, and dreadful over-shadowing of 
the falling destruction. The noise that accompanied it, was the most 
stunning, bursting, and roiling onward, of all that must make death 
certain, As the avalanche rushed on, huge masses of rock, rifted from 
the mountain’s side, were driving before it; and the snows, and ice of 
centuries, pouring down in immense shattered forms, and rendi 
heaps, fell, like the fall of an earthquake; covering, from human eye, 
villages, valleys, and people! What an awful moment, when all was 
still!'—when the dreadful cries of man and beast were heard no more; 


and the tremendous avalanche lay a vast, motionless, white shroud on 
all around.” (P. 146, 147.) 


In following our author through Armenia, we pause with 
reverence at the foot of Mount Ararat. This awful monument 
of the antediluvian world stands a stupendous link in human 
history, which unites the two races of mankind. Our traveller 

ravely conjectures, that the ark rested between two heads called 
Tittle and Great Ararat, and not on the summit of either,—an 
ingenious conjecture, but supported by no data. Sir Robert 
is more rational when he combats the idle notion of its having 
been once a volcano. Registers have been kept for 800 years at © 
the neighbouring monastery of Etmiatzin (by our traveller unne- 
cessarily spelt Eitch-mai-adzin) of the general appearances of the 
mountain, and no notice occurs of any eruption during that lon 
cycle. ‘These are places consecrated by history. ‘The dates o 
the oldest cities of Europe are as of yesterday compared with the 
ages that have rolled over the mighty ruins of these primeval 
countries. The plains of Ararat, and the banks of the Araxes, 
exhibit the remains of cities, of whose origin there is not a vestige. 

On the 21st of November our author arrived at Erivan, the 
Armenian capital, and he detains his readers, and bewilders him- 
self, by fruitless conjectures on the origin of its name. Had Sir 
Robert been impressed with the fact, that no authentic Persian 
history exists before the comparatively recent period of Ardisheer, 
or Artaxerxes, who restored the Persian dynasty in the third 
century of our sera, and that the Greek and Roman historians 
were wholly silent upon the point, he would have abstained from 
so barren and unprofitable a series of suppositions. We recom- 
mend to him the exampie of the poet mentioned by Horace: 
Etque 

Desperet tractata nitescere posse relinquit, 
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The extent of its ruins attest the ancient greatness of Ardishecr, 
It is now the grave of Armenian splendour, where people, houses, 
temples, lie alike entombed. We must not, however, be detained 
with our author in Armenia. We will follow him to Tabreez 
(Tauris), which is in latitude 38° 4’, and longitude 46° 25’, the 
residence of Abbas Mirzah, the heir apparent of Persia, and the 
capital of Aderbijan, or, according to Sir Robert’s orthography, 
Azerbijan, although the former is the established spelling, and its 
common pronunciation, and adopted by Kinneir, Malcolm, 
Morier, and Scott Waring. Tabreez has been refortified lately, 
and is surrounded with a thick wall, embracing a circuit of 6000 
yards, Of 250 mosques mentioned by Chardin, the ruins of only 
three are visible. In the time of that traveller, 1681, the city 
contained half a million. How terrible then must have been the 
devastations of war and pestilence, which, in the course of little 
more than 40 years from that time to the first earthquake, reduced 
the population of this capital to little more than a fifth of that 
number ! 

Our author is an indefatigable praiser, and where he is well 
received, he repays the obligation with most usurious panegyric. 
Having been invited to dinner by Mirza Bezook, the prime 
minister of the Prince, that aap receives ample eulogy 
‘‘ for his maturity in the knowledge of government, the power, 
happiness, and grandeur resulting from his administration, ex- 
pansion of view, and cultivation of mind.” Sir Robert sum- 
mons all his powers of language to describe the feast given on this 
occasion, and it would be injustice to give it in any words but his 
own. 


«‘ We were shown into an extensive saloon carpeted all over, and 
with the usual accompaniments of nummuds, which are long and 
narrow pieces of a thicker and softer substance, made of wool or felt. 
On some of these sat several of the officers of state, who rose on our 
approach ; and after the usual compliments, we took our station on the 
nummuds appointed for our accommodation, in the true Eastern style 
of sitting on the heels, or cross-legged, whichever way our stubborn 
limbs could easiest conform to the attitudes of the more plastic Asiatics. 
A couple of huge, heavy, and ill-proportioned candalabra stood op- 
posite to each other in the middle of the floor, their lights being fed 
with oil, or any other convenient unctuous matter. Ina small chimney, 
at one end of the room, blazed a lively wood fire; and to increase the 
heat, a brazen dish full of glowing charcoal, was placed at the answer- 
ing extremity. 

“* A few minutes elapsed before our host made his appearance. On 
his entrance we all rose; and on being re-seated, he bowed to each 
[peony according to his rank, uttering at the same time a compliment 

fitting the esteemed importance of the guest. The routine of the 
entertainment was then as follows: kaliouns were presented; then 
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coffee, served in very small cups, and without cream or sugar. Kaliouns 
succeeded ; then tea, in larger cups; and this over, conversation filled 
an interval of ten minutes, when the minister gave a signal for dinner 
to be brought. Several servants immediately entered, bearing a ] 
narrow roll of flowered cotton in their arms, which they laid Pc | 
spread before the whole company, who now occupied both sides of the 
room. This napery was placed close to our knees. The next service 
was to set a piece of the thin sort of bread or cake I formerly described, 
before each guest, to be used as a plate and napkin. Then came a 
tray, between every two persons, containing the following articles of 
‘food: two bowls of sherbet, each provided with a wooden spoon of 
delicate and elegant workmanship ; a couple of dishes of pillau, com- 

of rice soaked in oil or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and a little 
saffron. Two plates, with melons sliced; two others, containing a 
dozen kabbobs, or morsels of dry, broiled meat ; and a dish, presenting 
a fowl, roasted toa cinder. The whole party along the extended web, 
being in like manner supplied, the host gave the sign for falling to; a 
command that seemed to be understood literally, for every back became 
bent, every face was brought close to the point of attack, and eve 
jaw, in an instant, was in motion. This is done by a marvellous dex- 
terity in gathering up the rice, or victuals of any kind, with the right 
hand, and almost at the same moment, thrusting it into the mouth. 
The left hand is never used by the Persians but in the humblest offices; 
however, during meals at least, the honoured member certainly does 
the business of two, for no cessation could be observed in the active 
passage of meat, melon, sherbet, &c. from the board to the mouths of 
the grave and distinguished assembly. 1 must say, I never saw a more 
silent repast in my life, nor one where the sounds of mastication were 
so audible. In some countries it may be ‘merry in the hall, when 
beards wag all;”’ but here, I could only think of a similar range of 
respectable quadrupeds, with their heads not farther from their troughs, 
than ours were from the trays. For my part, when ever I wished to 
avail myself of the heaps of good provender on mine, at every attempt 
to throw a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my sleeve; so 
that, after several unsuccessful essays, I gave up the enjoyment of this 
most savoury dish of the feast, and contented myself with a dry kabbob 
or two. 

‘* When the servants cleared away, it was in the order the things 
had been put down. A silver-plated jug with a long spout, accompanied 
by a basin of the same metal, was carried round to every guest, by an 
attendant who poured water from the jug on our right hands, which we 
held in succession over the basin, while each individual cleansed his 
beard or mustachios from the remnants of dinner. We had no towel 
to dry one or the other, save our own pocket-handkerchiefs; the 
bread-napkin, or plate, having no capability but to be eaten off, and 
wipe the ends of the fingers between every new plunge into the opposite 
dish. A kalioun, with tea, followed; and continued, with a few inter- 
ruptions, during the conversation which had broken the dead silence 
on the departure of the rolled-up web and its appendages. A fresh 
kalioun finished the entertainment, and we then rose to take our leave. 
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With extreme difficulty I obeyed the general movement; but when I 
did get upon my legs, they were too cramped to stand, and had it not 
been for the support of one of my countrymen, more accustomed to 
such curveture of limbs, I must have fallen. A few minutes, however, 
restored me to locomotive motion; and having made my bow, we 

assed through the curtained entrance, to resume the slippers we had 
left at the door.”’ (P. 236—239.) 


We regret, however, that we are compelled by the cold and 
ungracious duties of our critical office, to dilute and weaken the 
praise which our author awards to Abbas Mirza, for the skill 
and talent displayed in the fortifications of ‘Tabreez. Lieutenant 
Colonel Johnson, of the Bombay establishment, traversed nearly 
the same route in 1817. We happen to have before us the jour- 
nal of that intelligent officer, who surveyed with the eye 
of a soldier, these boasted works, which seem to have struck Sir 
Robert mute with admiration. “It is lamentable,” he says, * to 
observe, that the Prince, instead of attending to the adivion of 
Colonel Monteath, (as engineer officer resident at his court), is 
going on in his own way, and seems to rest the defence of the 
town on the prayers of his head priest.” He points out the 
various defects of the fortification, and concludes by remarking, 
‘this is sufficient to shew, that the Persians are ignorant of the 
art of defence.”* 

Our author was graciously invited by Abbas Mirza to attend 
the celebration of the feat of the Nowroose, at Tehraun, and re- 
ceived also the distinguished honour of being supplied from the 
royal board. The splendid cavalcade which moved on this 
occasion to the capital, and which is rather tediously detailed, 
we must leave to the imagination of our readers; remarking 
that Sir Robert repays the prince for his hospitality, by the most 
unmeasured eulogium, a coin, in the course of this volume, much 
too unsparingly issued to preserve its value. Our traveller 
found perpetual occasions, he tells us, to admire the capacities 
of his mind, and the noble purposes to which he unfolded 
them. “ He discussed all the existing empires, their naval and 
military power, commerce, and comparative wealth.” In short, 
it seems that Abbas Mirza was master of all human learning, 
and Sir Robert describes him, ‘as a man whose powerful and 
liberal mind is to create a new epoch in the national conse- 
quence of his future kingdom.” 

At Mianna our author met with a poisonous bug, which 
is found in old houses. It is of the size and shape, he adds, 
of common bugs, but of a reddish colour. Its bite is mortal, 
producing death in a few months. But we cannot help 
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suspecting that he never saw the insect, for it has no resem- 
blance to the common bug, (cimex), either of form or colour. 
It is, in fact, not unlike the dog tick, which we have frequently 
seen in India. It is not red, but of a greyish water colour, an 
is hairy between the legs. It is in the hot season only that it 
makes its appearance. It is called mulla by the Persians; and 
there is no doubt of its producing disease, and ultimately death. 
Dr. Campbell, physician to the British President at Tehraun, 
describes the disease as beginning with nausea, bilious vomiting, 
and loathing of food, succeeded by obstructions of the liver, and 
other viscera, and terminating in death within six weeks or two 
months. 

Aderbijan is divided by a chain of stupendous mountains 
from Irak, once so important a portion of the Median kingdom. 
The entrance into this far-famed country, equally memorable in 
holy writ, and Asiatic romance, had a painful interest at- 
tached to it, having been the scene of the dreadful and myste- 
rious murder, committed about five or six years ago, upon Mr, 
Browne, the celebrated traveller. We extract our author’s 
account of this melancholy incident. 


“ This gentleman was a man of indefatigable research; with a per- 
severing industry, in acquiring the means of pursuing his object, equal 
to the enterprising spirit with which he breasted every difficulty in his 
way. Previous to his going to Persia, he had stopped some time in 
Constantinople, to perfect himself in the Turkish language ; and before 
he left that city, he spoke it like a native. From a mistakcn idea of 
facilitating his progress, amongst the different Asiatic nations through 
which he might have occasion to pass, in the route he had laid down 
for himself, he assumed the Turkish dress, Being thus equipped, he 
set forward, with an intent to penetrate through Khorasan; and thence 
visit the unexplored and dangerous regions south of the Caspian, closing 
his researches in that direction at Astrakhan. During the early part 
of his Persian journey, he had a conference with His Britannic Majesty's 
ambassador, Sir Gore Ouseley; and at Oujon, was admitted to an 
audience of the Persian King. So little was danger from attacks of 
any kind apprehended, by the persons best acquainted with the state 
of the country, that no difficulties whatever were suggested as likely to 
meet him; and, accordingly, he proceeded in full confidence. Having 
reached this pass of Irak, he stopped at the caravansary I have just 
described, to take a little refreshment. That over, he remounted his 
horse; and leaving his servant to pack up the articles he had been 
using, and then follow him, he rode gently forward along the mountains. 
Mr. Browne had scarcely proceeded half-a-mile, when suddenly two 
men on foot came up behind him; one of whom, with a blow from a 
club, before he was aware, struck him senseless from his horse. Several 
other villains, at the same instant, sprang from hollows in the hills, and 
bound him hand and foot. At this moment they offered him no further 
personal violence; but as soon as he had recovered from the stupor, 
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occasioned by the first mode of attack, he Jooked round, and saw the 
robbers plundering both his baggage and his servant; the man havin 

‘come forward on the road, in obedience to the commands of his. master, 
When the depredators found their victim restored to observation, they 
told him it was their intention to put anend to his life, but that was not 
the place where the final stroke should be made. Mr. Browne, incapable 
of resistance, calmly listened to his own sentence, but entreated them 
to spare his poor servant, and allow him to depart with his papers, 
which could be of no. use to them. All this they granted; and, what 
may appear still more extraordinary, these ferocious brigands, to whom 
the acquisition of arms must be as the staff of life, made the mana 
present of his master’s pistols, and double-barrelled gun; but. they 
were English, and the marks might have betrayed the new possessors. 
These singular robbers then permitted Mr. Browne to see his servant 
safe out.of sight, before they laid further hands on himself; after which 
they carried him, and the property they had reserved for themselves, 
into a valley on the opposite side of the Kizzilouzan, and without further 
parley terminated his existence, it is supposed, by strangulation, They 
stripped his corpse of every part of its raiment, and then left it on the 
open ground, a prey to wolves and other wild animals.”’ (P.268—270.) 


To this account we must be permitted to add one or two 
further particulars.* At the instance of Sir Gore Ouseley, sol- 
diers were immediately dispatched to the spot described, with 
orders to bring back Mr. Browne’s remains, and to make a 
strict search for the murderers. On their return, they reported 
to the government, that they had failed in both these objects, but 
that they had fully ascertained the fact of Mr. Browne’s death, 
and had found some portion.of his clothes, which, having been 
made in Constantinople, were very distinguishable from those 
generally worn in Persia. ‘They added that they had been 
unable to discover any traces of the body. Notwithstanding this 
report, the search for his remains appears to have been atlter- 
wards continued, and some bones, said to be those of Mr 
Browne, were brought'to Tabreez, which, having been deposited 
in a cedar chest, were interred with due respect, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The biographer, from whose account we 
have derived these particulars, adds, that ‘no particular hypo- 
thesis can be required for an act of outrage and cruelty by the 
lawless tribes who inhabit the Persian frontiers.” Mr. Browne's 
preparations for his journey at Tabreez were very public. He 
was reported to be possessed of considerable property, and the 
Turkish dress which he wore rendered him particularly ob- 
noxious to the bigotry and violence of the Persians. We must 
also state a fact relative to this deplorable catastrophe, which 
happens to be within our own knowledge. Mr. Browne obstl- 
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nately persisted in refusing the assistance of 2 Mehmendaur on 
his journey, though the Prince had strongly recommended one 
to escort him. We are also enabled from our own knowledge 
to state, that the escort of this person is essentially requisite to 
all travellers in Persia. He acts as guide and purveyor; he is 
an adviser in every emergency; a witness in every case of wrong 
or imposition. His presence protects the stranger from violence 
or fraud, and his experience affords the readiest clue for detec- 
tion and redress. 

_ Tehraun, the present metropolis of Persia, is in latitude 35° 
37’ N. longitude 50° §2’ E. Its situation is far from being salu- 
brious, and its streets, like those of every town in Persia, narrow 
and dirty. 

«¢ When a khan or any great man goes out to take the air, or for any 
other object, he seldom condescends to be seen on foot; but, mounted 
on horseback, sets forth with a train of thirty or forty ill-appointed 
followers on foot, and a servant preceding him, bearing a fine embroi- 
dered horse-cloth. One of the fellows in the rear generally carries his 
master’s kalioun; but of what use the others are, except to fill the 


scanty way, and raise a dust to suffocation, 1 have never been able to — 


learn. Successions of such groups, loaded camels, mules, asses, and 
not unfrequently one or two of the royal elephants, are continually 
"Sts to and fro; sometimes jamming up the streets, to the evident 

azard of life and limbs, both of man and beast. Ancient and modern 
cities of the East, all show the same narrow line in the plan of their 
streets. To compress many inhabitants, in a similar small space, was 
deemed expedient, in Europe also, when the state of the times rendered 
fortified places the only secure places: and this occasional necessity 
may account, in some measure, for the wretched alleys I have just 
described. But the natives give another reason; that were they wider 
it would be impossible to pass along them, under the unshaded fire of 
the summer’s sun, This may appear feasible; but the evil is only half 
averted; confined heat, crowd, and odious smells, producing effects, to 
European feelings at least, more intolerable than the most vertical 
beams in a free atmosphere. Where any place does present a little 
more room than ordinary, or under the covered ways attached to the 
shops, we generally find one of the national story-tellers, surrounded 
by groups of people; some well-clad, others in rags, and not a few 
nearly naked, attending with the most lively interest to tales they must 
have heard a thousand times before. He recounts them with a change 
of gesticulation, and a varied tone of voice, according to his subject ; 
whether it be the loves of Khosroo and Shireene, the exploits of Rustan 
their favourite hero, or any number of historic couplets from Ferdoussi, 
the Homer of their land. From the humblest peasant, to the head 
that wears the diadem, all have the same passion for this kind of 
entertainment, His present Majesty, and also the several Prince- 
governors, have each a court story-teller; in listening to whose powers 
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of memory, or of eloquence, the royal personage frequently passes the 
leisure of the day; and when on a long journey, this necessary officer 
is always within call, to beguile the tedium of the way. Such a living 
chronicle of noble exemplars is certainly a more creditable adjunct to 
a great man’s train, than the saucy motleys of our old courts; whose 
wit might as often be a vehicle of mischief, as of innocent pastime, to 
the invited guests. These story-tellers of Persia have a mixed character, 
something between the bards of antiquity, and the troubadours of more 
modern days.” (P.310—312.) 


Mirza Sheffy, chief minister to the king, is about 75 years of 
age, with a thin pallid visage, and a long beard, dyed a deep 
red. He is described by our author as a man of considerable 
talent, but as inuiditiaely avaricious. We laughed heartily at 
the following anecdote. | 


“‘ His station near the sovereign gives him a kind of reflecting con- 
sequence, that makes a nod ora smile from him, so full of a similar 
quality» that it may shed honour ad infinitum downwards; graduating 

ignity, according to its distance from the original fountain of favour, 
First one happy courtier, and then another, had received these marks 
of peculiar grace; and, in consequence, becaine the little centre of a 
temporary adulation from hundreds; many of whom envied the favour 
they sought to conciliate, even at second, or third hand. Amongst 
the latter order of suitors, was a rich, but otherwise inconsiderable 
individual, who had long attended Mirza Sheffy’s levees, without having 
received the slightest notice; but chancing one day to find the minister 
alone for a few moments, he seized the opportunity, and thus addressed 
him :— 

*¢ ¢T have had the honour of placing myself, for these many months 
back, in vour Excellency’s sight, in the midst of your crowded halls, 
and yet have never had the happiness of receiving a single glance. 
But if your Excellency would condescend, in the next assembly of 

our visitors, to rise a little, on my entrance, such a distinction would 
be the height of my ambition; 1 should thenceforth be held of conse- 

uence in the eyes of the khans. And for this honour, I would give 
your Excellency a consideration of one hundred tomauns.’ 

‘It was an argument his Excellency liked so well, he closed with 
the proposal, and the time for the solemn investing dignity was arranged 
for the nextday. The happy man took care not to make his appearance 
till the divan of the minister was pretty well filled. He then presented 
himself on the most conspicuous part of the carpet, big with ideas of 
the ever-growing honours, of which that moment was to make him 
master. He looked proudly round on the rest of the khans, while 
Mirza Sheffy, half-raising himself from his seat, by his knuckles, and 
fixing his eyes gravely on him, to the no small astonishment of the rest 
of the company, exclaimed, ‘ Is that enough?’ The man was s0 
overcome with confusion, he hurried from the room; leaving his 
distinction and his money alike with the minister; but taking with him 
the useful lesson, that bought honours are generally paid with disgrace. 
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The laugh for once went, without doubt of sincerity, with the great 
man; and his smiles became of still higher value, since it had beer 
proved that he set them above price.” (P. $14, 315.) 


The garden of Negauristan is thus depictured in the glowing 
diction of Sir Robert. 


“ On my first entering this bower of fairy-land, (indeed I may call it 
the very garden of Beauty and the Beast!) I was struck with the 
appearance of two rose-trees, full fourteen feet high, laden with 
thousands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom 
and delicacy of scent, that imbued the whole atmosphere with the 
most exquisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that in no country of the 
world does the rose grow in such perfection as in Persia; in no country 
is it so cultivated, and prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts 
are crowded with its plants, their rooms ornamented with vases, filled 
with its gathered bunches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown 
flowers, plucked from the ever-replenished stems. Even the humblest 
individual, who pays a piece of copper money for a few whifs ofa 
kalioun, feels a double enjoyment when he finds it stuck with a bud 
from his dear native tree! But in this delicious garden of Negauristan, 
the eye and the smell were not the only senses regaled by the presence 
of the rose. ‘The ear was enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes 
of multitudes of nightingales, whose warblings seem to increase in 
melody and softness, with the unfolding of their favourite flowers ; 
verifying the song of their poet, who says: § When the roses fade, 
when the charms of the bower are passed away, the fond tale of the 
nightingale no longer animates the scene.” (P. 337, 338.) 


Of the Persian women our author speaks with enthusiasm, 
and he luxuriates in the description of their charms. ‘The em- 
pire of beauty, however, in Persia seldom outlives eight or 
ten years; the summer of their bloom beginning at eleven or 
twelve, and fading into ugliness and wrinkles at twenty. 

Sir Robert, though profuse of panegyric on the heir apparent 
and prime minister, has still a liberal measure of praise left for 
the sovereign. Under the present dynasty, he tells us, that a great 
amelioration of morals has taken place ;—a fact which is wholl 
denied by other travellers. Of the personal character of Futteh 
Ali Shah he speaks with a warmth little short of idolatry. From 
every conference with that august personage, he came away 
“with renewed impressions of the amiable in the man, one of 
the most essential qualities in the composition of a sovereign, 
whose will is virtually the law.” ‘That our author should award 
this overflowing share of eulogium to the great king is, however, 
by no means extraordinary, since the supreme honour was re- 
served for him of drawing his majesty’s portrait. ‘ The wish 
had been imparted to the Shah; and his majesty with that. 
bienseance which as eminently belongs to the Persian court, as 
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ever it did to that of Louis XIV., paying me a compliment 
that might have elevated my encil and the hand that held it to 
a place among the stars, id me the honour to appoint a day 
when I was to transfer his image to paper.” But Sir Robert 
has no mercy on his readers when he comes to the dress of this 
mighty potentate. The mock heroic style of Mr. Puff in the 
farce that saysas much on a ribbon asa Raffaelle, is cold and 
tame compared to it. The following delineation of the monarch’s 
countenance, wiil convey an adequate idea of its lineaments, 
aided by the adinirable portrait prefixed to the volume. 


“© As I traced His Majesty’s features, line by line, I ascertained 
every detail of his physiognomy, and felt new interest in the varieties 
of its expression, His complexion, as I observed before, is exceed- 
ingly pale; but when he speaks on subjects that excite him, a vivid 
colour rushes to his cheek; but only for a moment, it passes so 
transiently away. His nose is very aquiline. His eye-brows, full, 
black, and finely arched ; with lashes of the same appearance, shading 
eyes of the most perfect form, dark and beaming; but, at times, full 
of a fire that kindles his whole countenance; though, in general, its 
expression is that of languor. His beard, black as jet, ample and long, 
and tapering to a point considerably below the hilt of his dagger. The 
almost sublime dignity, which this form of beard, adds to the native 
majesty of his features, is not to be conceived; and the smile which 
often shone through it, ineffably sweet and noble, rather increased 
than diminished the effect. The British Chargé d’ Affaires, with Abul 
Hassan Khan, were my companions to the presence; and, the Shah 
conversing with them during my eccupation, the changes of the 
subjects gave his fine physiognomy every play. Yet the enervating 
style of his life, was evident, both in the languid movement of his eye, 
when he sat quiescent; and from the usual hollow tone, of his otherwise 
sonorous voice; but which, like the occasional flashes from his eyes, 
became powerfu! when under the influence of animating discourse.” 


(P. 856.) 


It would be unjust not to remark that our traveller gives a 
more accurate and detailed description of the memorable ruins 
of the ancient city Rey, than any former writer. Having per- 
formed his pilgrimage to this celebrated spot, he proceeded on 
the 18th of May, 1818, to the southern parts of the empire. 

‘In a country so waste and depopulated, caravanseras are'ab- 
solutely necessary. They are generally erected on the same 
plan, but with various dimensions, throughout Persia. That 

Guz is a square of 100 yards, within which are the buildings 
that constitute the accommodations ofthe caravan. On entering 
the gate, there is a sort of piazza, divided into lofty apartments, 
extending to every side of the quadrangle, leaving a large area 
in the middle. ‘The traveller occupying these rooms, sp 
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his nummnd on the paved floor, but nothing is really necessary 
beyond a pillow and a sheet. Behind this range of chambers, 

is an open space, of which the hinder side is divided into cells, 

for the use of servants, muleteers, &c. The cattle are stabled at 

the back of this Space. Beneath the porch are the quarters of 
the keeper and his people, with the places in which the pro- 

visions are prepared for travellers; viz. tobacco, rice, grapes, 

water-melons, eggs, bread, milk, corn, &c. which being retailed 

out at double the common price, the renter of the caravansera Is 
enabled to realize considerable profits. 

Ispahan has been for ages deemed the capital of Persia. In 
Chardin’s time, its population was 600,000, but its glories have. 
been nearly extinguished by the Affghan invasion, and its people 
scarcely exceed a tenth of that number. ,.Streets desolate and 
silent, bazaars overgrown with weeds, palaces in ruins,—the noc 
turnal laugh and song with which its gardens once resounded, 
succeeded by the yells of jackalls and of famished dogs ;—sueh 
now is Ispahan. Julfa, separated'by a bridge across the Zein- 
derood from the city, was once a flourishing suburb, inhabited 
by an Armenian colony, consisting of 10,000 families. ‘Three 
hundred wretched inhabitants are now its whole population. And 
here it may be remarked, that through the whole empire, the 
state of the people is deplorable; ignorant, poor, sensual, and 
excessively addicted to gluttony and intoxication. Their chil- 
dren are systematically educated to prostitution, and sold at the 
tender age of twelve or thirteen to the highest bidder. 

Sir Robert seems to us, as we have hinted already,, strangely 
whimsical in his orthography. For Atesh-gah (place of fire) he 
reads Atesh-kou. Morier visited and described it in his second 
tour. Our traveller saw it only from the Sefi-gate. ‘To those 
who are ‘enamoured of oriental antiquities it is well worthy ofa 
pilgrimage. He is mistaken, however, in calling it an artificial 
mount. It is composed of strata of native rock. ‘There are 
various ruins on its summit, of buildings consisting of mud bricks 
baked in the sun, between which are layers of reeds without any 
apparent cement. Jt has not, we believe, been remarked by 
any traveller, that this was the peculiar style of building amongst 
the Israclites, who carried it with them from Babel into Midian, 
Egypt, and Persia. ; 

Mr. Morier’s diligent and correct pen has scarcely left an 
thing respecting the celebrated ruins of Morg-aub undescribed, 
Our author also has exerted a laudable industry in describing and 
delineating them. Nor is it possible to speak too highly of the 
numerous drawings of the bas-reliels, &c.. &c. which illustrate: 
his researches. Of these remains, Tackt-i-Suleiman, or the 
throne of Suleiman, is the most considerable. It is a platform: 
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of a building, and consists. of hewn stones raised to the level of 
the rock, to which it adheres, and about 300 feet in front. It 
commands the entrance into the plain of Morgaub, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morier’s well supported hypothesis, is the exact 
site of Pasargarde, the city founded by Cyrus, and containing 
the tomb of that sovereign. Our traveller endeavours to trace 
the precise identity of that tomb, which he conjectures to be 
that which is now called Mesched-Moadre-i-Suleiman, or the 
tomb of the mother of Suleiman, and deduces an argument in 
favour of his opinion from the ancient cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character found on all the pillars of this place. We cannot 
follow him into this dark region of speculation. Those of our 
readers, who are ambitious of exploring the abstruse learning of 
this curious subject, we refer to a valuable dissertation in the 
last volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 

Persepolis, the ancient capital of the Empire, is in lat. 29° 50’ 
39”. Our traveller was indefatigable in exploring these venerable 
ruins, and his work is enriched with ample drawings of the 
bas-reliefs and copies of the inscriptions. We are indebted to 
him for a complete copy and an exact engraving of that very 
obscure inscription in the arrow-headed character, of which Le 
Brun copied only the concluding part, and which Morier 
omitted altogether. 

Having bade adieu to Persepolis, Sir Robert visited the poetic 
stream of Rocknabad, immortalized in the strains of Hafiz. It 
has subsided into a petty and ignoble rivulet, and no longer 
meanders through the beauteous scenery which once smiled 
along its banks. <A description ensues of the memorable city of 
Shiraz, as it burst upon his view from the eminence, that gradually 
sloped towards it, which we cannot forbear extracting, as it 18 
accompanied with a passing mention of the late excellent Henry 
Martyn. 

‘¢ It stood in an extensive plain, at the foot of the height we were 
descending, and seemed a place of great consequence and extent, from 
the mosques and other lofty buildings which towered above the flat 
roofs of the vast expanse of dwelling-houses. Gardens stretched on 
all sides of the fortified walls; and, faint with sickness and fatigue, I 
felt a momentary reviving pleasure in the sight of a hospitable city, 
and the cheerful beauty of the view. As I drew near, the image of my 
exemplary countryman, Henry Martyn, rose in my thoughts, seeming 
to sanctify the shelter to which I was hastening. He had approached 
Shiraz much about the same season of the year, A. D. 1811, and like 
myself, was gasping for life under the double pressure of an inward fire, 
and outward burning sun. He dwelt there nearly a year; and on 
leaving its walls, the apostle of Christianity found no cause for ¢ shaking 
off the dust of his feet’ against the Mahomedan city, The inhabitants 
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had received, cherished, and listened to him; and he departed thence 
amidst the blessings and tears of many a Persian friend. Through his 
means, the Gospel had then found its way into Persia; and as it appears 
to have been sown in kindly hearts, the gradual effect hereafter, may 
be like the harvest to the seedling. But, whatever be the issue, the 
liberality with which his doctrines were permitted to be discussed, 
and the hospitality with which their promulgator was received by the 
learned, the nobles, and persons of all ranks, cannot but reflect lastin 
honour on the government, and command our respect for the people 
at large. Besides, to a person who thinks at all on these subjects, the 
circumstances of the first correct Persian translation of the Holy 
Scriptures being made at Shiraz, and thence put into the royal hands, 
and disseminated through the empire, cannot but give an almost 
prophetic emphasis to the transaction, as arising from the very native 
country, Persia Proper, of the founder of the empire, who first bade 
the temple of Jerusalem be rebuilt, who returned her sons from 
captivity, and who was called by name to the divine commission. 

** As we descended the mountain, the bold and steep foreground 
through which we approached the city, increased the picturesque of 
its situation; and guiding our horses carefully down the narrow and 
romantic path, we soon found ourselves on the broad road of the low 
ground, which leads direct to the great northern gate. ‘The son of the 
late Jaffier Ali Khan came out to meet me: he hailed me, more like 
an old friend than a frangeh stranger; and received myself and people 
into his house with every cordial hospitality our situation needed. My 
fever had gained an alarming height; and one of my European servants, 
a Russian, was in an unmanageable state, having become delirious. 
Repose seemed the first point, to give some check, if possible, to the 
advance of our disorder; and when too ill almost to thank our kind 
host, I found cool apartments prepared, and every comfort he could 
command, even to a physician, if I would have trusted myself and 
faithful follower, to Asiatic medical skill. From general observation, 
and a little particular instruction on the subject before I left Europe, 
I had gained some knowledge of the disorders incidental to this climate, 
and the safest mode of treating them; hence, I took myself and servant 
into my own hands, and did not spare our travelling pharmacopeia. 
The nummud on which I lay, spread in a shaded corner of my room ; 
with the air breathing in at the open window, and the sweet refreshment 
of rose-water sprinkled over my clothes, while the flowers themselves 
scattered on the floor, or gathered in pots near me, exhaled a fuller 
fragrance ;—these were all that I saw of Shiraz for several days after 
my arrival. But the attentions of my host were so unwearied, that I 
never could forget I was in the house of the near kinsman of the two 
noble Persians, Jaffier Ali Khan, and Mirza Seid Ali, who had shown 
the warmest personal friendship to our ‘ Man of God!’ for so they 
designated Henry Martyn. When the weather became too intense 
for his enfeebled frame to bear the extreme heat of the city, Jaffer 
Ali Khan pitched a tent for him in a most delightful garden beyond 
the walls, where he pursued his Asiatic translations of the Scriptures ; 
or sometimes in the cool of the evening, he sat under the shade of an 
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orange-tree, by the side of a clear stream, holding that style of conver- 
sation with the two admirable brothers, which caused their pious guest 
to say, ¢ That the bed of roses on which he reclined, and the notes of 
the nightingales which warbled above him, were not so sweet as such 
discourse from Persian lips.’ The land in which he so expressed 
himself, is indeed that of the ‘bulbul and the rose;’ the poet Hafiz 
having sung of their charms till he identified their names with that of 
his native city.” (P.687—689.) 


Sir Robert intended to return to Ispahan from Shiraz and to 
proceed to Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, m order to compare 
its relics with those of Persepolis, and thence to pursue the 
winding course of the Euphrates, and examine the stupendous 
remains of Babylon. His second volume, therefore, which is 
not yet published, will contain his researches in Babylonia, 
Kourdistan, &c. &c. 

For the present we take our leave of this indefatigable traveller 
and able artist, with a favourable impression. ‘The great fault 
of his volume is that it is much too long; he has wanted taste 
and forbearance to prescribe to himself a limit more sparing 
of his reader’s time, and better suited to the extent of his own 
materials. 


Art. X VII.—A Brief Memoir of the late Rev. William Richardson, 
Sub-Chanter of York Cathedral, &c. York, 8vo. 1821. 


Tue subject of this memoir occupied an important, though 
not a dignified station, in the cathedral of York, and in one of 
the parish churches of that city, for upwards of half'a century; 
and, after a course of eminent piety and abundant usefulness, de- 
parted to his rest and his reward in the spring of 1821, in the 

7th year of his age, and the 53d of his ministry. He received 
his education at the grammar school of St. Bees; and it is grati- 
fying, amidst the hard measure which has in our own time been 
meted out to this establishment, and others of a similar nature, 
to learn from the testimony of Mr. Richardson himself,; hat 
there was at least one grammar master who deserved well of his 
country.—It is thus that Mr. Richardson speaks of the Rev. 
John James, who was master of St. Bees school nearly 20 years. 


“He was my best and early friend, when I had no other upon 
earth; my only instructor and the guide of my youth: to him I owe 
the little iearning Ihave, and it was not his fault that I stopped short 
of the improvement he was both able and willing to impart. He was 
most indefatigable as a master, and spared no pains to make his pupils 
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sound scholars, accomplished gentlemen, and good Christians, He 
was early and late in his desk, and ruined his health by too sedentary a 
life. He was one of the best readers I ever heard; and when only ten 
or twelve years of age I have willingly gone many miles to hear him. 
I thought him a model of perfection in every respect, and could not 
endure that any person should be named as superior or even equal to 
him in manners, in learning, or in preaching. Tome he was-ever 
kind, nay indulgent, and as zealous for my advancement in life as if 
I had been his son. Henever struck me but one blow, and this drove 
me to desperation, and occasioned my temporary expulsion from the 
school. He received me again, as the father received his prodigal 
son, without an upbraiding hint; cherished and encouraged me, and, 
finally, made me one of his assistants in the scheol, and a confidential 
friend. Much as he wished to retain me longer, he opposed not, he 
ae a my own wish to quit the diocese of Chester for that of 
ork. When he heard of my promotion here, he wrote me a warm 
congratulatory letter, rejoicing that merit like mine—his own words 
—was so soon discovered and rewarded, and that I was fixed in aplace, 
and in society, where my literary taste might be gratified and improved. 
When he heard that I was become a Methodist—so called—he would 
not believe it, but said he was sure that a person of my sound unders 
standing could never be the dupe of enthusiastic schemes of religion.” 


Mr. Richardson was ordained deacon on a title ‘to the curacy 
of Kirby Moorside, at which period, although impressed even 
then with much seriousness of mind, and devotional feelings, he 
considered himself, in after-life, as having had * no consistent 
scheme of theology,” and as having been more especially deficient 
in his knowledge of the ‘‘doctrine of faith.” He found at Wel- 
burn a valuable friend in Mr. Robinson, a country gentleman 
of strong sense and great piety, who possessed a library amply 
stored with the best works of the early divines of the reformation. 
It is always found that where there is an inquiring mind, really 
intent on the acquisition of Divine truth, with unfeigned humility 
and prostration of spirit, accompanied by earnest supplication 
for that ‘* wisdom which descendeth from above,” the subject of 
such feelings is not long left without all needful supplies of in- 
struction ; and thus it appears to have been with Mr. Richardson, 
After much and serious examination of controverted points, and 
conflicting sentiments, he appears to have settled into an ortho- 
dox member, and hearty admirer, of the Church of England, 
not merely from profession, but upon conviction ; and it 1s thus 
simply but ably that he states his own views of the doctrines of 
our national church—their consistency with the seriptures of 
truth—and their independence of particular sects and patties. 

“IT found that the Bible will not submit to any system, however 


neat, and made to go upon all fours—that in the perpetual contro- 
versy between Calvinists and Arminians, both sides go beyond the line 
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of simple: truth, in order to make their respective systems complete ; 
and that the Church of Engiand, agreeable to Scripture, holds the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, and the Arminian doctrine of general 
redemption, as is plain from her explanation of the creed, where ‘I 
learn to believe in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and alf 


mankind, and in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and al/ the 
elect people of God.’ ” 


We are at once reminded by the above striking passage of 
the remarks of Mr. Simeon in his preface to the Hore Homi- 
leticee, which has been already reviewed ; and it is impossible to 
pass by without commendation what appears to us so accurate 
4 description of the safe and modified course pursued by the 
Church of England in her interpretation of Scripture. 


An apparently trivial incident appears to have been the occasion 
of Mr. Richardson’s connexion with York, which will be best 
given in his own words. 


“In October, 1769, I went to Brodsworth for priest’s orders, which 
I received from Archbishop Drummond with great seriousness of 
mind, and was much affected with the exhortation in the office to the 
priests. In my return through York I strayed to the minster. The 
evening service was then performed by candle light. I had never 
before been in the minster but in the midst of a summer’s day. The 
gloom of the evening, the rows of candles fixed upon the pillars in 
the nave and transept, the lighting of the chancel, the two distant 
candles glimmering like stars at a distance upon the altar, the sound 
of the organ, the voices of the choir, raised up, with the pealing 
organ, in the chaunts, services, and anthem, had an amazing effect 
upon my spirits as [ walked to and froin the nave. ‘The varied tones, 
sometimes low, and sometimes swelling into a great volume of har- 
monious sound, seemed to anticipate the songs of the blessed, and the 
chorus of praise around the throne of God and the Lamb. I was 
greatly affected. When the service was over I walked to my inn, at 
the Red Lion, and followed into the minster-yard a clergyman in his 
surplice, cap, hood, and scarf, who turned into the next yard. [ 
found it was the celebrated poet Mason, and thought what a happy 
man he was, to have a dignified station in such a cathedral, where he 
might gratify his taste for music, in the enjoyment of such a heavenly 
mode of worship. In talking of this scene at Welburn soon after m 
return, Mr. Robinson said, ‘ You seem to have been much taken wit 
York minster and cathedral service ; would you like to be one of the 
vicars choral?’ ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘it must be a delightful situation, but 
I suppose it requires particular qualifications, and interest, to get into 
that body.’ He replied, ‘ You sing very well; you have a good voice ; 


and I am sure I have interest with the dean to get you into the minster 
when a vacancy happens.’” 


The end of this was that, after some delay and disappointment, 
Mr. Richardson became, at the age of 26, one of the vicars 
choral, from which he finally rose, by survivorship, to the office 
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of sub-chanter (or head of the vicars choral), and curate of St. 
Michael le Belfry in York, both which situations he retained till 
his death—always refusing a removal from the Belfry church, on 
account of his attachment to his flock, and of the superior ac- 
commodation afforded by the size of that church to his numerous 
congregation, although the cure itself was of far less consideration 
in its returns than the situations which were offered in its stead. 
The general state of religion at the time when Mr. Richardson 
first entered upon his ministry in York, was unfavourable to the 
evangelical views entertained by him of his office, and the oc- 
casion of many difficulties with which he had at that time to 
contend. The best friends of the Church of England are not 
unwilling to allow that those leading doctrines of the reformation 
—the fall of man—justification by faith alone—the absolute ne~ 
cessity of that “ death unto sin, and new birth unto righteousness” 
of which baptism is “the outward and visible sign,” had greatly 
fallen into neglect in the Established Church ; and that her clergy, 
as Archbishop Secker remarked, did not preach “in a manner 
sufficiently evangelical.” If there needed any proof that such 
was at that time the state of things, and that a cold and lifeless 
system of ethics, little better than the heathen instruction which 
it superseded, and not always as interesting as the ancient 
philosophy in the medium of its conveyance—was the ordinary 
religion of the day, we might add the testimony of a bishop to 
that of an archbishop, and advert to the primary charge of the 
celebrated Horsley, in 1790, where he remarks, ‘ ‘The com 
sitions which are now delivered from our pulpits, are, I think, 
in general, of a more Christian cast than were often heard some 
thirty years ago, when I first entered on the ministry: still the 
dry strain of moral preaching is too much in use, and the er- 
roneous maxims on which the practice stands are not sufficien 
exploded.” Mr. Richardson having cordially embraced those 
doctrines which are the peculiar characteristics and the glory of 


our church, plainly and conscientiously preached and inculcated 
them. 


*‘In doing so,” (says his biographer) ‘ he encountered great oppo- 
sition and hostility. Contrary as the doctrines which he taught have 
ever been to the bias of our corrupt nature, they were also new and 
strange to the ears of his congregation ; or if known at all, were known 
only in connexion with the stigma of enthusiasm. It therefore re- 
quired no common intrepidity in a young man to stand up in the pulpits 
of the cathedral, and the parish church immediately connected with 
it, and boldly to maintain opinions, which, though embodied in the 
articles, homilies, and liturgy, of the church, were offensive to the 
pride and prejudices of his hearers of every class. Calumny and mis- 
representation assailed him from various quarters. Fortunately, in that 
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worthy and venerable character the late dean of York, he found a 
steady friend. Dr. respected the.conscientious principles 
which induced Mr. Richardson to adopt a line of conduct opposed to 
the maxims of secular policy and interest, and he turned a deaf ear 
against every representation to his prejudice.” 


The consequence of such patronage on the part of this ex- 
cellent dignitary, and the result of this “work of an evange- 
list,” in which the object of his virtuous patronage was engaged, 
may be easily anticipated. ‘* During the course of Mr. Richard- 
son’s long life” (adds his biographer) ‘ he saw the effect of his 
labours, and attended the dying beds of many of his hearers, 
who. acknowledged him as their spiritual father in the gospel; 
and who, with others whom he has left behind, will doubtless be 
his ‘joy and crown of rejicing in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming.’ ” 

We next find honourable mention made of a gratuitous ser- 
vice, in which Mr. Richardson engaged with the two-fold ebject 
of providing religious instruction for his own people, and of 

reserving them in the communion of the Church of England. 
This was the establishment of a weekly lecture, which was con- 
tinued by him for above forty years, and was attended with the 
most beneficial consequences, both as it respected the edification 
of his own flock in particular, and the interests of the National 
Establishment in general ; and we may perhaps be permitted to 
observe, without offence, that were certain well-meaning indi- 
viduals who are exceedingly apprehensive of the increase of 
schisin and sectarianism, and are periodically inveighing against 
it, to try the remedy, which was once prescribed, of * praying 
down, preaching down, and living down,” the sectaries, it might 
possibly have the effect of increasing their cwn congregations, 
and of thinning the ranks of dissent. We will, however, give 
4. brief account of this lecture in the words of the narrative. 


* Xt was Mr. Richardson’s particular wish and aim to attach his 
hearers to the communion. of the Established Church, He observed 
the influence which the sectaries acquired by private societies and 
meetings, and he feared that without some confidential intercourse 
between him and his flock they would separate. With a view of pre- 
venting this evil he used to meet them privately at stated periods, for 
purposes of social intercourse, advice, and instruction; and when 
their number became too considerable to admit of the extension of 
this plan to all who were desirous of his visits, he determined to give 
a lecture at his church on an evening in the week. This he com- 
menced on Ash-Wednesday, the Ist of March, 1775, though not 
without great apprehensions lest so novel a plan should meet with in- 
terruption. 

“ ‘The establishment of this lecture was considered by Mr. Richard- 
son as a memorable era in his ministerial life, ‘a night to be much 
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observed before the Lord.’ He remarks’? (among other things), * * the 
life of their souls is therefore vain and useless.'—Heance, the necessity 
there was that a parish priest—who was in some measure * wise. to win 
souls,’ enlightened. to perceive, and disposed to preach among his 
people, ‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ who had himself gone 
through deep waters, felt severely ‘the plague of his own heart,’ 
found mercy, and ‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious;’ who was.ear- 
nestly desirous that all should do the same; who, from. his own ex- 
perience, was both qualified and. inclined to. ‘ weep with them that 
wept, and rejoice with them that rejoiced ;’ who loved his church, 
and wished others to love her as the pillar and ground of truth and 
social order, though he was discountenanced, and hardly allowed to 
retain his station in her: who saw that the ‘ people were perishing for 
lack of knowledge ;’ and when sensible of it, ready to stray after any 
narrow-minded sectary or enthusiast, that pretended to. ‘ teach them 
the way of the Lord more perfectly,’—should do something more than 
preach once on a Sunday in order to diffuse the blessings he had been 
taught to value, and to prevent the mischiefs and the follies that often 
attend revivals of spiritual religion.’ ”’ 


An observation of Mr. Richardson himself in reference to the 
danger of self-deception, even under the purest form. of religious 
profession, appears too important to be passed over. 


« ¢ That which principally calls for our attention is a state of grow- 
ing languor and deadness amongst us. In some it is very great; it has, 
in a degree, infected all. I do not pretend to have escaped. I have 
seen much of it in myself, and have lamented it, and I request your 

rayers that it may be removed. We ought all to take the alarm. 

his is, of all others, the greatest evil, and it is what every church 
and every individual has a tendency,to. The fervour of their ¢ first 
love’ abates; unwatchfulness and a worldly spirit take place; duties 
become unpleasant, and a wandering mind mixes with them, At first 
this is very distressing to the conscience ; but if yielled. to, it in time 
ceases to be so; insomuch, that with right notions of the truth in our 
heads, we may become as mere formalists as those who know nothin 
of the Gospel. When we arearrived at this extreme it may be looke 
upon as a mortal symptom. Whilst there is a struggle and a conflict 
with this disposition, there are hopes; but if we become easy and 
tranquil under it, it is one of the most terrible situations we can fall 
into. Let us all look to this. It is asad case when prayer and com- 
munion with God cease to be a privilege to us, and we are dragged to 


them as an irksome task. Let uscherish and attend to every warning 
of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 


Another remark of Mr. Richardson is as follows: 


‘¢ « The Dissenters increase among us very much, and no doubt you 
will be more and more tried from that quarter. As you are members 
of the national Established Church, have been brought: to the know. 
ledge of the.truth there, and have found yourselves edified. under its 
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ordinances, I cannot but wish you to continue in it. No good is to 
be got to the soul by wandering from one religious community to 
another. I never knew of any who made the trial, and did not lose 
much of their simplicity, candour, and spirituality. When I consider 
the excellence of our liturgy, and the quantity of Scripture intermixed 
with it which the Dissenters have not, it appears to me that the want 
of this would not be compensated by any discourse from the pulpit, 
however good; more especially as the sermon is not the main thing 
which a Christian is to attend to in public worship. Prayer and praise 
are the grand aga for which God's people meet in public.’ 

‘¢¢ The running from preacher to preacher, and from ordinance to 
ordinance, does not constitute true religion. Mr. Wesley’s observation 
is very just, ‘that a sermon-hunter is no better than a fox-hunter,’ 
Idleness is at the bottom of such a disposition. It is easy to sit and 
hear sermons; and when by the vehemence of the preacher our affec- 
tions are stirred, we fancy we have got much good; but ten times the 
benefit may be had from private devotion, from retiring to ‘ commune 
with our own heart in our chamber; and be still,’ ” 


This judicious observation is immediately succeeded by an- 
other, on which we shall offer a single remark. 


* « You will frequently hear sermons in the church in which the 
peculiar truths of the Gospel are not treated as they ought, or perhaps 
are left much out of sight. Under such discourses we are apt. to 
cavil, blame, and be disturbed with the doctrine,—perhaps with the 
onan ea and so get no good. A censorious disposition shows itself 

y seating ourselves in the critics’ chair, when we hear sermous, and 
condemning the preacher if all he says is not agreeable to our liking. 
If there be but one valuable sentence in the sermon, we ought to 
treasure it up for our own profit. If the Lord has taught us to discern 
good from evil, our duty is to take the good and refuse the evil.’ ” 


In this remark we heartily concur, up to a certain extent. A 
censorious and critical spirit is manifestly mischievous, and can- 
not be justified upon any principle; nor do we apprehend that 
any sermon, however destitute of Divine light and unction, and 
however obscure or deficient in its statements, would be abso- 
lutely without its use in cases wh _—s the mind of the hearer was 
in an humble and holy frame, u..... the antecedent influence and 
operation of the Gospel of truth. 

Still it is not to be doubted or disguised that there exists am 
entire and essential difference between certain views and state- 
ments of Divine truth within the pale of the same ecclesiastical 
establishments; or perhaps we should rather say that cases are 
not uncommon where Divine truth is scarcely exhibited at all in 
its sacred lineaments and due proportions, but is superseded by 
the lifeless and spiritless ethics of natural religion, a system alto- 

ther destitute of the vitality and power of a revelation from 

eaven, and neither calculated to confer honour upon God, nor 
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to improve the condition of his creatures. We fear it is a truth, 


which, however painful to tell, and however unwelcome to hear, :. 


is still not less a truth—that in some quarters the genuine, and life- 

iving principles of our early reformers, as displayed in their 
Teetrinal instructions, exhibited in their holy lives, and embodied 
in their invaluable formularies, are found no longer ; and that a 
cold and heartless system of mere morals has usurped the place 
of the only legitimate principles which Christians can safely recog- 
nize as the rife of their faitn, and the geile of their practice. Now 
we apprehend that Mr. Richardson, least of all men, intended to 
apologize by the above observation for the absence of sound scrip- 
tural instruction in any case; and still less to assert, or inti- 
mate, that it was of no importance whether truth, or some- 
thing else than truth, were propounded from our pulpits. No 


one better understood than himself the indispensable importance | 


of that kind of instruction which can alone effectually abase the 
sinner and exalt the Saviour; which, while it displays the depth 
of our original apostasy, and the extent of our practical incapa- 
city, does yet assert the absolute necessity of a renewed heart, 
and a holy conversation ; and at the same time directs the peni- 
tent to the only single source ofall spiritual life, and all sincere 
obedience, in pointing to Him who came into the world to save 
sinners, and without whom no mancometh to the Father. Mr. 
Richardson was. least likely of all men to feel that the course of 
religious instruction which (we say it “more in sorrow than in 
anger”) is but too commonly afforded, could supply any adequate 
remedy for the moral miseries of mankind—a system which 
leaves men as fully satisfied with themselves in their natural con- 
dition as if the expensive sacrifice propounded by a gospel of 


mercy had never been offered, and indeed had never been neces+. 


sary ; and which, in the proportion that it sets up human merit, 
irrespective of saving faith in the great atonement, does in the 
same degree depreciate and invalidate the costly provision once’ 
offered for the sins of the world. With this single caution, we pro+ 
ceed with pleasure to the following brief testimony of Mr. 
Richardson to the excellence of the Church of England. 


“* My faith is exactly that of the Church of England; as far as IT 
know, her doctrines are mine. Her forms of worship are preferred 
by me, before any devotional service I ever heard or saw. I have 
been shaken in mind by controversial writers of different sects and: 
sorts; I have been ‘ tossed about with various winds of doctrine;’ I 
have thought deeply on every point that seemed to me to accompany 
salvation: and I have determined to live and die in the bosom of the 


Established Church; though she, as well as her officers, has some 
faults.” 


To this succeeds a remarkable protest against certain exhibi- 
VOL. XVIII. NO, XXXVI. Z 
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tions of religion in our own day, which may not be without its 
use. 


“ The scheme of religion, sometimes called evangelical, spiritual, or 
experimental, is undoubtedly what I prefer. 1 see, however, the dan- 
ger of making Christianity coasist in strong emotions and devout 
affections; and am fully persuaded that many high professors of reli- 
gion maintain a good opinion of themselves, without humility, charity, 
or those fruits of good living which mark the character of a child of 
God. If ever ‘ the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy,’ appeared 
upon earth, it is in the person of some of our modern sectaries. 
‘heir spiritual pride, their censoriousness, their malignity, their covet- 
ousness, and other odious qualities, white-washed with long prayers, 
frequent acts of devotion, a peculiar garb, and cast of countenance, 
and a parading noisy profession, and spirit of proselyting, mark them 
out as the successors of those celebrated hypocrites, whom our Sa- 
viour, mild to all other sinners, treats with such peculiar severity of 
reproof. Cant and affectation my soul hates, and ever will hate. The 
mischief it has done to religion, and the souls of men, is incalculable.” 


Mr. Richardson is finally represented as a loyal subject, “ not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake.” 

‘** Though he avoided mixing with politics and parties, he was a true 
lover of his country, and omitted no suitable opportunity of enforcing 
the duties of loyalty and subordination, and of denouncing the too 
frequent disposition to ‘ murmur and complain,’ as equally contrary to 
the express precepts, and to the spirit of the gospel. During the 
twenty years war of the French revolution, he suffered great distress 
and anxiety of miud, on account of the spirit of revolt and blasphemy 
which extended over Europe. ‘ His righteous soul, in seeing and 
hearing, was vexed from day to day, with the unlawful deeds of wicked 
men;’ and his beloved country was the continual subject of his earn- 
est intercessions ; for with Aer interests the cause of Christ seemed 
intimately connec'e’, Nor should we forget that we are taught to 
ascribe our deliverance as a nation, not so much to the wisdom of our 
statesmen, or the valour of our arms, as to the ‘ effectual fervent 
prayers’ of such characters as the subject of this memoir.” 


it is the more gratifying to record this trait of character, 
because, although we are not aware of any case having occurred 
during the alarming and anxious state from which the nation has 
just emerged, in which any person of credit, occupying a public 
station as a teacher of religion, either in or out of the establish- 
ment, lent himself to the popular delirium which was excited in 
favour of the late unhappy queen; it was yet but too manifest 
that many shoe of religion, in a more retired sphere of 
action, displayed the worst possible spirit on that occasion, and 
did what in them lay, in their more contracted circles, to foment 
disaffection, and to aggravate existing evils. We advert to this 
topic with sincere regret, not as desiring to perpetuate or revive 
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any of those unfriendly feelings, which we trust have entirely 
subsided, but as unwilling, on account of the sacred interests of 
truth, to lose the benefit which that peculiar occasion afforded, 
ot taking the guage and measure of religious profession in cer- 
tain quarters. So notorious, indeed, was the unhallowed and 
indefensible conduct displayed by some religious professors on 
that occasion, that Mr. G. Clayton, the dissenting minister, felt it 
his duty, both to God and his country, to protest against such 
inconsistency, in a public discourse of considerable merit, which 
he afterwards printed, and of which some valuable extracts ap- 
peared in the public journals. , 

The interesting account of Mr. Richardson’s closing scene 
must conclude our extracts. 


“In reference to death-bed scenes, he remarked on Monday the 
14th (three days previous to his death) that he never liked much 
talking at those times. He observed, that he could meditate on and 
enjoy passages of Scripture which occurred to him ; and indeed, had 
done so from his youth; adding, ‘I trust I may say, there has not. 
been a day of my life in which I have not had some communion with. 
the God of my life and salvation.” At another time he said, ‘I never 
sought great things for myself or for any of my friends ; yet it has pleased 
God to prosper me far more than I expected.’ It was remarked, you 
followed his direction, in ‘ seeking first the kingdom of God.” He 
rejoined, ‘I hope I have been faithful and honest; and have sought™ 
to promote his glory, and the happiness of my fellow creatures. It is 
no matter what men think of us ; God looketh on the heart.” On Wed- 


nesday (the day before his death), when suffering under violent’ 


spasms, he saw one of his relatives in tears, and said, ‘ It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good.’ At another time, ‘I feel as if F 
should be quite well, if this pain were removed ; but we have | 
to do, but patiently wait and quietly hope for the salvation of God.” 
On the same day, during a paroxysm of pain, he repeated that verse of 
one of the funeral psalms, ‘ When thou with rebukes dost chasten man’ 
for sin, thou makest his beauty to consume away, like as it were a’ 
moth fretting a garment.’ On his friends expressing regret that he 
was not permitted to rise and enjoy the comfort of having his bed 
made, he said, ‘ To be sure, it is very wearisome ; but how much worse 
have many better men fared! I am old enough to remember Bishop 
Wilson, who lost the use of his arm by lying in a damp prison.” On 
Thursday, May 17, his great weakness indicated approaching dissolu- 
tion. He had now become free from pain; his cough and expecto- 
ration had ceased ; he spoke little, and lay ina state of languor, exhaus- 
tion, and occasional torpor. About six in the et, Ah hour 
before his departure), he suddenly turned his face to Mrs. Richardson, 
and, looking earnestly at her, kissed her, and said, ‘Goad night ;” then 
raising his head a little, he did the same to her niece, who was kneel-— 
ing by his bed, and rubbing his — cold hand, he added, ‘TI 
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wish you all a good night.’ This manner of taking a leave of dear 
friends, which they had no doubt he intended to be his last leave, may 
appear extraordinary to those, who are not acquainted with a feature 
in his character which requires to be noticed. Mr. Richardson, 
during a great part of his life, entertained a strong dread of death ; he 
feared lest the ‘searcher of hearts” should detect in him some leaven 
of hypocrisy, and lest he should be rejected at the last ; he feared lest 
his faith and patience should fail at that awful hour. ‘ Suffer us not, 
at our last hour, for any pains of death to fa!l from thee.’ * Deliver 
us from the love of this present evil world, and from the fear of death, 
were his frequent petitions in the pulpit. But as he advanced in 
years, the apprehensions expressed by him relative to ‘ the last enemy,’ 
gradually and almost imperceptibly diminished. Closely connected with 
these views on the subject, was a wish sometimes expressed by him, 
that he might die privately, and free from observation. He did not 
think that, because he filled a public station in the church, he was. 
called on to act a public part on his death-bed ; or to place on record 
a. declaration of his feelings or his assurance at that crisis. He pre- 
ferred rather to ‘commune with his own heart,’ and with his God and 
Saviour, ‘ and be stil.” He had remarked, that the teelings of the 
dying were much harrowed, and their minds discomposed, by the act of 
parting with near and dear connections ; and he sometimes said, he 
could almost wish that he might die like Archbishop Leighton (one 
of his most favourite divines), at an inn, unknown and amongst stran- 
gers; and thus quietly slip away from the world; and spare himself 
and his friends the heart-rendings of a parting scene. The desires of 
this faithful servant of his Lord, as we have seen, were in substance 
granted. Death, which he had dreaded as ‘the king of terrors,’ ap- 

eared as a ‘messenger of peace.’ The parting scene, which he had 

eared, exhibited a calm and unruffled composure, and he bade fare- 
well for the ‘night’ of death, with the confidence of awaking and 
meeting his Christian friends in ‘ the morning’ of the resurrection. A 
cordial was soon afterwards offered to him, which he declined, remark- 
ing ‘All your means are of no use; M¥ PLEASURES ARE ALL TO 
COME. 

“‘ These were his last words; and about twenty minutes afterwards 
he peacefully expired, in the 77th, year of his age, and the 53d of 
his ministry. The Anniversary Meeting of the York Church Missionary 
Society, of which Mr. Richardson was the patron, took place the day 
before his funeral, and acquired a mournful interest from the affecting 
circumstances under which it was held. Each of the persons who 
addressed the meeting alluded’ in an appropriate manner to the solemn 
event, 

“Mr. Richardson had left directions that his funeral should be 
private ; yet the general feeling would not be satisfied without some 
demonstration of respect to this old and venerable member of the 
church. The churchwardens and principal inhabitants of his parish, 
and many other of his friends, in deep mourning, assembled on the 
north side of the cathedral, near his house, and walked in ranks at 
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the head of the funeral possession. After them, and immediately bee 
fore the hearse, came about forty of the clergy in their robes, twe 
and two. At Belfrey’s Church, a numerous congregation was ag 
sembled, The funeral service was impressively read by the Rev. G, 
D. Kelly, canon residentiary of the cathedral. During the service, 
four verses of Dr. Watts’s 17th Psalm, beginning— 


‘ What sinners value, I resign,’ 


were sung by the choristers of the cathedral, and by the congregation ; 
after which the remains of their beloved pastor were committed to the 
grave, in a vault near the altar. 

“‘Never on any former occasion was there in the city of York, so 
general and unfeigned a sentiment of respect and attachment. How, 
it may be asked, did it happen, that one, who during the early part of 
his life encountered so much prejudice and dislike, was at his death 
generally honoured and respected? Neither his principles nor his cha- 
racter were altered: and some of those very sermons which had given ° 
great umbrage forty or fifty years ago, were again preached by him 
within a short period of his death. ‘Is then the offence of the cross 
ceased?’ Certainly not: for, ‘as then, he that was born after the flesh, 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so it is now.? Who- 
ever amongst his surviving brethren ‘follows him, as he followed 
Christ,’ will excite the same feelings of hatred and dislike; qualified 
perhaps in the mode of their exhibition, by what is termed the liber 
ality of the present times. But the general feeling which was mani-~ 
fested on this occasion proves that a long and uniform course of con- 
sistent conduct, of piety, benevolence, and inflexible integrity, main- 
tained through life, secures a considerable share of the public respect 
and esteem. In this view, godliness * has the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come.’ ”’ 


A few observations will close our review of this interesting 
memoir. In the first place, we cannot but observe the buoyanc 
of truth. ‘* When aman’s ways please the Lord, he maket 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.” We find Mr 
Richardson gradually living down opposition,—in some cases, 
recommending by his arduous labours, his irrefragable argu- 
ments, and his blameless walk, the very doctrines which had at 
first excited distaste, to the notice and reception even of oppo- 
nents themselves. In the next place, we find him commandin 
in every instance the respect and esteem even of those who sti 
continued to differ with him in sentiment. We observe him 
also acquiring for vital religion, a certain credit and character 
with the —n at large, as recommended and illustrated by his 
consistent labours, and his holy carriage; and in some (we be- 
lieve many) more striking instances of usefulness, we behold as 
the fruits of his ministry the profligate awakened, and the pious 
edified, and the Church of Christ enlarging her bounds, and 
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strengthening her fences, under his instrumentality. These wil] 
be his joy and crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord. We 
find in Mr. Richardson, a man evidently in earnest—one whose 
heart and soul were in his work—who was not content with the 
perfunctory discharge of duty, as a prescribed service, in which 
the heart was only ‘partially, or not at all engaged, but who en- 
tertained exalted and solemn views of the obligations of the sacred 
charge, and with the great Apostle, ‘* magnified his office.” We 
desire to institute no invidious comparisons; but it is impossible, 
with all our unfeigned attachment to the Church of England 
(and we are perhaps rendered somewhat more aca on 
account of that very attachment), not to observe a difference 
between some who minister at the same altar. We had rather 
indeed, that those who may derive benefit from the disco- 
very, should discern this difference for themselves, than be 
more particulariy reminded of it by any plainer statement on our 
part; but we will simply observe, that the good of souls—the se- 
curity of the national establishment—the very existence of the 
country—all appear to demand the full and unreserved exhibi- 
tion of the humbling and transforming doctrines of the cross. 
All unite in declaring that the necessity of repentance, and _re- 
nunciation of sin, cannot be too saree enforced ; that faith in 
Christ as the fundamental principle of our common christianity, 
and alone sufficient to produce the fruits of righteousness, cannot 
be too distinctly inculcated as essential to salvation—that the 
influence and agency of the Holy Spirit (in his ordinary opera- 
tions, indeed, but not less certain; because not extraordinary) 
cannot be too strenuously maintained,—and that the meagre 
statement of mere moral duties, abstracted from, and uncon- 
nected with, a justifying faith, cannot be too carefully avoided. 
We are quite sure that in endeavouring to excite attention to a 
spiritual and superior cast, both of teaching and preaching in all 
«who minister in holy things, we shall incur no hazard of being 
‘understood to recommend the exhibition of any crude doctrinal 
theories; much less to advocate any other than the most prac- 
tical and experimental course of instruction. Our simple object 
is, to guard against the desecration of the sacred office by a 
merely moral style of preaching, which is neither honourable to 
the law nor to the gospel—which leaves whole congregations in 
the quiescent, though perilous state of spiritual darkness and 
security, in which it found them; and of which we fear it may 
be too truly predicated, that it is not even its object or design 


to turn many from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. 
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Art. XVIII.— An Enquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
destination ; in Four Discourses, preached before the University 
of oe with Notes, and an Appendix on the Seventeenth 
Article of the Church of England. By Edward Copleston, 
D.D. 8vo. Murray, London, 1821. 


Tus is one of the last topics which, of ourselves, we shoul! 
have felt disposed to enter upon. It involves questions which, 
after the most laboured disquisition, must end, if they end soberly 
and salutarily, in opposing limits to our intellectual curiosity, 
and developing the actual and necessary state of human igno- 
rance. Such a termination of such sort of enquiry is, doubtless, 
very useful; but as there are many shorter and less fatiguing roads 
which conduct to it, and as this particular subject has been dis- 
cussed almost to satiety, our natural indolence would have 
deterred us from engaging in it, had it not appeared to us to 
have acquired a new interest, from having been opened again 
by such a person as the Provost of Oriel. From the pen of Dr. 
Copleston we were prepared for much acuteness of research, anc 
much learned exposition; but into what conelusion such a mind 
might ultimately settle, whetier in a subtle and elaborate theory, 
or in a modest acquiescence in the boundaries prescribed to the 
human intellect, and an implicit faith in matters revealed, though 
hard to be reconciled, was to us a question of much solicitude. 
On this head we have derived great satisfaction from the perusal 
of the book. ‘The humble acceptance of scriptural truths by a 
mind soexercised and adorned,—of truthsapparently incongruous, 
though distinctly propounded,—of truths cunneullita the prin- 
ciple of their coexistence from man’s capacity, yet equally bottomed 
in nature and in revelation, carries with it a lesson of very im- 
portant instruction. When such aman finds his greatest strength 
in the acknowledgment of his own weakness, and an intellectual 
security in renouncing his own wisdom, what higher success are 
men in general to expect from endeavours to be wise above what 
is authoritatively disclosed ? 

The subject first handled by our author, is the doctrine of 
necessity, or confined to the present 

ife. He adopts this as his introductory ground, because of its 
close connexion with the doctrines of Calvin, which make the 
same appeal to human reason, on which fatalism relies for its 
support, borrowing also the text of Scripture for their confirm- 


ation; so that, whatever discredit can be thrown upon the doc- — 


trine of fatalism, as to the life that now is, may be at once trans- 
ferred to the doctrine of predestination as to that which is to 
come. 


TP 
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Every consideration of this topic, unless it proceeds on atheist- 
ical grounds, must lay out of question the omniscience of Al- 
mighty God, both as to things past and to come. But the 
certainty of an event is one thing, and the certainty of know- 
ledge respecting it is another. Fallible man predicts with dif- 
ferent degrees of assurance, and often when he regards himself 
as most certain, finds his expectation disappointed,—his cer- 
tainty of expectation has obviously, therefore, no connexion with 
the event, nor can in any way effect its contingency. It is true 
that God can never be deceived; what he foresees, therefore, 
must happen: still however we have no ground for main- 
taining, that any greater connexion subsists between his know- 
ledge, and the event foreseen, than in the case of man; or that 
the cyent follows as a consequence of his foreseeing it. The 
fullest admission, therefore, of God’s foreknowledge of ever 
event, does not involve, by any necessary consequence, the denial 
of the contingency of events, and the freedom of human actions. 

But it may be said, that God not only foreknew, but since he 
made the world and all things in it, every thing that happens, 
human conduct as well as the rest, must be regarded as proceed- 
ing from him, and determined before-hand by his direction in 
all its detail; that we have nothing to do with this predetermined 
course of things, and that all would proceed just the same, 
whether for good or ill, were we to give ourselves no concern 
whatever in the matter. This is what the author considers a 
fair statement, and such we also deem it, of the doctrine of phi- 
losophical necessity, or predestination, confined to this life. ‘The 
answer here given to this doctrine, if not altogether new, is no 
where, as far as we remember, so clearly, concisely, and con- 
vincingly promulged. It is deduced from the established order 
of human affairs, and man’s natural and moral constitution. 
Nothing is more clear, than that it is the tendency of a belief 
in this doctrine, to relax the springs of action, and in place of 
the ordinary influences of hope and fear, to substitute a torpid 
apathy, or indolent despair. Whenever the mind is satisfied 
that its condition is unalterable, it sinks into languid and spirit- 
Jess inactivity; and such is always found to be the state of those 

rsons whose lot is such as to forbid all hope of remedy or ame- 

ioration. Thus, mental energy, industry, and activity, belong 
rarely to the character of those whose unhappiness it is to 
live under a despotic government: and in general, a dul- 
ness and indifference to improvement, mark the dispositions 
of such as constantly feel the weight of an over-ruling 
and resistless ascendancy. If the Fatalist answers to all this, 
that many or most who maintain the doctrine are found not to 
act in correspondence with it; but act like other men, and pet 
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form as much, he must admit them to be insincere or incon- 
sistent. ‘Though they affect to talk as philosophers, they aet 
as the vulgar, and exnibit in their lives a practical refutation of 
all their speculative conclusions. If the speculative maintainer 
of this doctrine combats the allegation of its dangerous conse- 
quences, by contending that habit and the exigency of the 
social state of man will always be found sufficient to sustain 
2 proper degree of activity in the bulk of mankind, in spite of 
the conclusions to which the impression of being under the 
controul of an inevitable fate may have a tendency to conduct 
them, the point is conceded on which the author rests the main 
iargument of this his first discourse, 7. e. the tendency of the 
doctrine, if drawn out fairly to its conclusions, to repress the 
moral and intellectual activity of man, and obstruct the advance- 
ment of the nobler part of his nature. This tendency of ‘the 
doctrine, independently of its actual operation, is quite enough 
to ground the reasoning which is next introduced. | 

If this doctrine of fate and necessity be true doctrine,—if it 
sets forth the real relations of things, it is knowledge, it is wis- 
dom, and man may be said to be advancing in sound and 
correct intelligence in proportion as he attains to higher de- 

ees of acquaintance with things as governed and directed by 
this transcendent law of nature; but if that which has above 
been predicated of the tendency of this doctrine be right, then it 
follows, that in proportion as we advance in the true understand- 
ing of the relations of things, or, in other words, in the know] 
of truth, we become unfit for discharging the active duties 
of social existence, and ‘the path of error is the path of utili 
and happiness.” As we advance nearer and nearer to a full, 
just, and comprehensive acquaintance with ourselves, and our real 
condition, and as a larger measure of truth rewards the dili- 
ence of investigation, we draw nearer and nearer to a state of 
arren and desponding inactivity. 
The sense and conviction of being under the controul of an 
irresistible fate, is in its tendency hostile to all moral regards 
and influences, by suggesting the dreadful plea of irresponsibi- 
lity, grounded on the supposed absence of moral liberty of 
choice. Add to this, that the wiser we grow, and the more we com- 
prchend of truth and its relations, the weaker becomes the sense 
of moral obligation; and as we strengthen our minds by clearer 
views of the real state of the worid, and the conditions of 
our being, we furnish ourselves with additional motives for ab- 
dicating all moral restraint, and the salutary and practical go- 
vernment of conscience. 

The agreement between the doctrines of Fatalism and Cal- 
vinism, comes next under discussion. When the Calvinist ds 
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reminded of the bad practical tendency of his doctrines, he is 
‘generally disposed to admit the propriety of keeping them out 
of sight in addresses to the people, whom they do not deny it to 
‘be expedient to instruct and exhort as if they were free agents, 
-and as if their salvation much depended upon themselves, 
Here then again is an admission similar in effect to that which 
was before alluded to in the case of the Fatalist, between whom 
_and the Calvinist there is a striking agreement in their doc- 
trines, and in the consequences deducible from them. ‘The Cal- 
vinist admits the alledged tendency of Calvinism, whenever he 
shrinks from its practical results. He talks of appointed means as a 
art of his system, but is at the same time constrained to allow, 
that ‘the efficacy of these appointed means is increased by 
turning away our eyes from the truth.’ So that the practical 
refutation of Calvinism, as far as its dangerous operation in 
society, and its injurious influence upon the well-being and moral 
purity of mankind, form a presumption against its being a true 
doctrine, is involved in this very detence. The doctrine is embar- 
rassed with the same difficulties, and terminates in the same absur- 
dity as that of Fatalism. ‘The knowledge of the truth to which 
it lays claim, tends to supersede in the mind the dictates of con- 
science, the motives to action, and the impressions of moral 
responsibility. 

Fatalism and Calvinism, according to the learned author of 
this treatise, appear therefore to rest on the same basis; but of 
the latter the consequences are far more dangerous. It is 
thus that he reasons this point: ‘*’The chief characteristic of 
fatalism, taken apart from revelation, is its tendency to breed a 
disregard of religious duties, while Calvinism has the same 
tendency with respect to moral duties. The man who looks 
wire to this life, and who believes all events to be already fixed 
and unalterable, has little inducement to betake himself to prayer, 
or to the worship of the deity; while he who looks chiefly to 
another life, and believes his destiny in that life to be fixed and 
unalterable, may naturally be careless and indifferent about his 
conduct here.” In other words, the atalist excludes religion 
from any effect upon his interests in this world, while the Cal- 
vinist, with his views directed to the future life, and considering 
his conduct here as having no effect on that life, is led by his 
persuasion to an equal disregard of morality. 

We must understand Dr. Copleston in the above remarks to be 
speaking of the tendencies of these respective doctrines, and not 
of their constantand visible results, and to apply them to the strict- 
est and least modified forms in which they have been respectively 

rofessed and exhibited. It is due to the candour and liberality 
‘by which his work is throughout characterized, to observe 
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that the useful and virtuous lives of many persons living under 
the fullest persuasion of the truth of these debilitating theories, 
are with alacrity acknowledged by him: this very fact, indeed, 
hhas been made use of by him as an argument against the 
doctrines themselves. In the instances in which they do not 
produce their natural consequences, they are over-ruled by the 
counteraction of another species of necessity, arising from the 
predicament in which men find themselves placed, compelling 
them into a course of action inconsistent with their belief, and 
the theories derived from a priori reasoning. We are referred, 
however, to a remarkable instance of the practical tendenc 
of the doctrine of absolute predestination, in the disputes whic 
arose among the sufferers for the gospel’s sake, under the reign 
of Queen Mary. “ Pious and conscientious as they all were,” 
says our author, “ their differences on points of doctrine began 
with a complaint of the laxity of manners observed in the pro- 
fessors of absolute predestination, which gave offence to the more 
serious and sober-minded of their fellow-prisoners, as being un- 
suitable to their afflicted condition, and to the probable approach 
of death—censure which the others scornfully rejected, as im- 
plying a want of assurance in their final salvation.” We can- 
not forbear exhibiting the very curious and interesting note, 
which is added by the conte and learned author in ilustra- 
tion of the foregoing remarks. 


‘*¢ This account is taken from a very curious treatise lately published 
by Dr. Lawrence, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, entitled, Au- 
thentic Documents relative to the Predestinarian Controversy which took 
place among those who were imprisoned for their adherence to the doctrines 
of the Reformation by Queen Mary. Bradford was the advocate for 
that doctrine which afterwards received the name of Calvinism, and 
Trewe was a principal person of the opposite persuasion. The ‘ Nar- 
rative’ of the latter is a highly interesting document, written in a 
spirit of charity and meekness, and throws much light upon the his- 
tory of these opinions. Speaking of the origin of the dispute, he says, 
‘ They did give such occasion of evil and offence to the weak by their 
using of guming, that we could do no less but gently admonish them 
to leave it, and to exhort them after the Scriptures to redeem the time, 
‘seeing the days are evil, and to leave such vain things, and to mourn 
with us, that did mourn for the great misery that is fallen on this land, 
and for the lamentable perplexity that many of our weak brethren 
(that were not able to bear the cross) were in, and to watch and pra 
continually, and strengthen us and our brethren in his truth to stand, 
that our lives and deaths might glorify his holy name. 

** ¢ With the which they were not content, but defended it by the 
Scriptures, and because we would not give them place, but disproved 
them by the word, they were somewhat displeased with us ; insomuch 
that in process of time they began to pick out matter against us, and 
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‘because we did use abstinence and prayer, they reported us to be jus- 
‘tiaers of ourselves, and such like ; to the which we answered, that our 
ification came by faith in Christ's death and blood-shedding, &c. 
. * After other talk, in conclusion they did affirm, that none of them 
that God ordained to be saved could be driven from him by persecu- 
tion, nor yet by any other occasion or means. For all such as shall 
be saved (say they) were elect and predestinate thereunto before the 
foundation of the world was laid, and none of them can be damned, do 
“When pressed with those passages of Scripture, which denounce 
‘God's wrath and damnation against those that wilfully sin against him, 
“These sentences,” said they, ‘ are written to put the elect in fear to 
‘do evil, that their lives might glorify their Father which is in heaven, 
‘and not to put them in fear of damnation. By this in effect they 
‘affirmed those Scriptures to be written in vain, or to put them im fear 
where no fear is, affirming in effect, that the words of the Hely Ghost 
.deth no more good than a man of clouts with a bow in his hand doth 
in a corn field, which will keep away the vermin crows awhile, but when 
they know what it is, they will fall dowp beside it and devour the corn 
without fear.’ 
“ Trewe sums up his objections to the doctrine of the Predestinarians 
in twenty-three propositions, which he calls Enormities. The eighteenth 
“Enormity is, ‘ Also it giveth an occasion to neglect prayer, and to 
leave it altogether except it be for corporal food, raiment, and health 
~ef body, and such: like, and nothing for the ul, in that it affirmeth, 
contrary to the Scriptures, that all such as were predestinate before 
the foundation of the world was laid, must of necessity be saved, there- 
‘fore they need not pray for it, and the residue must of necessity be 
~damned, and prayer will not help them.’ 
* The whole of this curious treatise, together with Dr. Lawrence’s 
able Introduction, who employs it to throw light upon the opinions of 
Cranmer and Ridley, is well deserving the study of those who feel 


any doubt upon the doctrine of our Established Church in these mat- 
ters.” (Note, p. 32—35.) 


In this first discourse, the disturbance, perplexity, and mutual 
misapprehensions occasioned to this enquiry by the equivocal 
‘uses of words in metaphysical discussions, where the slightest 
“variation in their senses, makes the widest difference in argu- 
‘ment, and where there being no sensible objects to fix and sub- 
‘stantiate their meanings, these differences are the more apt to 
‘elude observation, are considered and exemplified with great lu- 
‘cidness of discrimination. The commoner and more familiar the 
words are which are made use of in teaching these high topics, 
the more apt they are to be loosely and precariously applied, and 
their diversity of meaning is the less likely to excite attention, 
“since every body is supposed and supposes himself at once to un- 
‘derstand them, and to agree in the sense put upon them. This 
‘is-exemplified in the treatise before us, very strikingly in the 
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words true and certain, truth and certainty, as applied to. propo-. 


sitions. Thus, we are apt to say, that a proposition pre- 
dicted an event, which has afterwards happened, was true; and® 
if this were so, then, as truth is uniform and constant, and the: 
ition was true when pronounced, the certainty of the 
was necessarily involved in the truth of the proposition, 
for the proposition being subsequently ascertained to be true, 
the event could not have been otherwise; and this 
vourite mode of arguing with the Fatalists of 
when ied to a proposition respecting a thing i 
jer laxly and improperly used, for the word ‘ruth 
implies an agreement between a representation and the thing 


propositio vera quod res est dicit. ‘The word true, therefore, a 
plied to a proposition predicting what is to come, fi ancentagilee 
applied in its strict sense, is an abuse of theterm. Itcan only 


thing is looked for or foretold. The fallacy to whic this com 
fusion in the use of this common term, conducted the adyo- 
cates of philosophical necessity, may be seen in the treatise of 
Cicero de fato; and its exposure is a most beautiful and useful 
part of our author’s first discourse, who makes it very satisfac+. 
torily appear to his attentive readers, that the whole structure 
of this fine-spun metaphysical argument of the old Fatalists; 
may be at once demolished by the short denial of their funda- 
mental averment, that every proposition is either true or false; 
for an assertion respecting the future is neither true nor 
false. Other similar ambiguities, arising as weil from the 
lax and equivocal use of words, as from a confusion of words: 
with things, physical causes with logical reasons,. trath with rea- 
lity, and certainty of mind with the certainty of the object, are 
frequently adverted to and demonstrated in the course of this: 
work, the restoration of which terms to their proper and correct: 
significations, would untie many metaphysical knots, and deliver’ 
the modest enquirer from’ much embarrassment, not arising out: 
of the question itself, but from the medium in which it is pre- 
have been at all. frightened 
or our own parts, we never at 
this notion of necessity; it is a word. and nothing else. tiaine 
possible to conceive its existence, either in theory or practice. . It 
accounts neither for the origin nor continuance of any thingy 
and all that it can imply, if it have any: defineable: meaning: 
at all, is this, that things could not have been: otherwise than 


represented, and therefore can only with propriety p 
cated of a thing which has ha ed or come into existence ; 
umply, im a lax way of speaking, the degree of p . 
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they are. It must mean something that does not exclude deliber- 
ation, counsel, choice, and preference, for all this is matter 
of undoubted experience, and of which we are-conscious at every 
moment of our lives. It is thus that Bishop Butler reasons the 
point: If a Fatalist, and one who believed himself a free agent, 
were disputing about the origin of a house, they would both > 
that it was built by an architect: their only difference — 
would be on this question, whether the architect built it freely » 
or by necessity. Suppose then that they should proceed to en-- 
quire into the constitution of nature, and that, in a lax. way | 
of speaking, one of them should say it was by necessity, and the 
other that it was by freedom. If they have any meaning in 
these words, so applied, as the latter must mean by freedom free 
apeney> so the former must mean an agent acting by necessity. 
wo things are, therefore, undeniable; first, that when a Fatal- . 
ist asserts that every thing is by necessity, he must mean by 
an agent acting necessarily; and secondy, that the necessity 
by which such an agent is supposed to act, does not exclude in- | 
telligence and design. So that were the system of fatality ad-— 
mitted, it would just as much account for the formaiton of the - 
world, as for the construction of a house, and no more. And. 
after all, the Fatalist must be reduced to admit that his necessary — 
agent deliberates necessarily, designs necessarily, chuses neces-» 
sarily, descriminates necessarily, and compares necessarily. The ' 
opinion, therefore, of necessity, supposing it to be admitted in — 
theory, does not destroy the proof that there is an intelligent 
author of nature, and governor of the world. Neither is it of 
any force against the supposition, that we are here in a state of 
religious probation and trial. A child could not be educated, 
nor a man form his behaviour upon this system. It would | 
be found absolutely impracticable in the course and con- 
stitution of this world. It would carry the persons acting upom 
it to their certain ruin; and is it not a fair inference, that the 
application of the same principle to the affairs of religion, would 
mislead us in an analogous manner with respect to a future, | 
more general, and more important interest? But if the notion 
of universal necessity be true, why should it be dangerous to 
believe it, and to act upon it, under any circumstances of our con- 
dition here? Can it be against the interests of mankind to make 
truth the basis of their actions? Admitting it, therefore, to be. 
speculatively true, the doctrine of necessity must be treated as 
it regards the lives and conduct of men as practically false. 
We are evidently dealt with as free agents as to the things of 
this world; and why may we not be considered as such, in res- 
pect to our future interests in the world to come ? 
In the second of these discourses is considered, still with a 
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view only to natural religion, the difficulty of reconciling the , | 
belief in a superintending providence, with that of the free will . 
and free agency of man, which question leads to the mysterious . 
difficulty concerning the origin of evil. In both these great 
points, Dr. Copleston declares and explains his strenuous and , 
sincere belief. He shows himself to regard, in concurrence . 

with all good and serious men, the events of this life as subject. 

to the controul of Divine providence, but he will not allow the . 

belief of this controuling power to be contradictory, to the be- 

lief of the freedom of human actions. Upon this subject he thus | 
elegantly and clearly expresses himself: | 


‘¢ For in the first place, it does not follow that because we believe . 
this power to be exercised, therefore it is exercised to the exclusion 
of all other influence. And again, it may be, (to speak in a manner , 
adapted to human conceptions and human experience,) it may be kept _ 
in reserve to act upon occasions: it may form the plan and the outline, 
and delegate the subordinate parts to minor agents; it may, for the 
urpose of exercising the fidelity and zeal of those agents, one while * 
Scan itself out of sight; or at another, to animate their exertions, let | 
them perceive its presence ; or, to check their folly and presumption, - 
make them feel their dependence, and frustrate their endeavours—it ' 
= supposing these agents to have a will of their own, incline that « 
will to act conformably to their duty, by making that ee easy» 
and agreeable, by removing obstacles and terrors, and placing attrac ; ' 
tive objects in their way: or if the will be stubborn, it may make. it ?' 
feel the ill consequences of that stubbornness, and it may contrive | | 
that its perverseness shall defeat its own purpose, and forward some . 
other purpose which is kind and beneficial : it may make the miscon- 
duct of one instrumental to his own correction, or to the improvement 
and fidelity of the rest, by shewing, in ordinary cases of disobedience, 
the evils he brings upon himself—or in cases of extreme depravity, — 
the utter abandonment and ruin to which the delinquent is left.” 
(P. 51—53.) 
Upon which explanation, or, what we think it may not be too 
much to call it, this temporary solution of this mysterious problem, 
he grounds the following challenge: ‘‘ Does any part of such a 
scheme either detract from the notion of a Supreme tor rt 
planning, governing, guiding, and accomplishing the whole; 
or can such a conception in the mind of man, of the scheme of 
divine providence, tend to relax his energy, to discourage his 
industry, to impair the distinctions of right and wrong, or 
weaken the principle of duty and obedience?” How, and by, 
what appointment evil has become mixed with God?’s creation, 
it does not much concern us to know, and know we cannot. 
The fact that evil exists, and the fact that free will exists, are 
apparent; and that God is omniscient, and governs the world 
by his providence, are truths in regard to which no well con~ 
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stituted mind finds it possible to doubt. There may be: 
difficulty in reconciling these propositions, but they are dis- 
tinctly manifest. Whatever may be said by some on the sub- 
ject, who delight in abstract views of practical subjects, it is 
clear that all mankind speak, and think, and act, as if their will 
were free, and that to think and act upon a contrary principle is 
impossible, without opposing the whole scheme of society, 
abandoning all motives to action, and disclaiming all distinctions 
of right and wrong. We cannot help feeling, and this we 
collect to be Dr. Copleston’s opinion, that as God deals with us, 
so in effect we are; and that nothing can be more absurd and 

resumptuous, than to deduce the nature and condition of man 

rom any speculation about the attributes of God; or to begin 
with determining what God is, in order to decide upon our 
own predicament in his creation. 

If two propositions are made distinctly manifest to us, they 
may, and ought to be distinctly believed by us, unless they are 
contradictory and exclusive of each other, Their apparent 
incongruity signifies nothing. And we may safely infer, that 
there is a congruity between them, though concealed from our 
view, where they may be both acted upon without producing 
the slightest incongruity in practice. Supposing a man to act 
upon the belief of a superintending providence, who foresees the 
issues of all our contests with evil, and an equally strong belief 
in his own freedom of will, would these two persuasions have any 
tendency to produce a vacillating conduct, or a contradicto 
behaviour ? Propositions that are contradictory cannot be bot 
believed, for they are exclusive of each other: neither can an 
proposition that includes contradictory terms be believed; suc 
propositions are properly self-destructive ; they import nothing ; 
and offer nothing to the mind; as if one is told of a circle, whose 
radii are unequal, or whose diameter is only one fourth of 
the circumference. 

‘¢ In a simple instance of this sort,”? says Dr. Copleston, with great 

ofundity and strength of reasoning, “ we readily discern that there 
is nothing in reality proposed to be done: but we might go on re- 
quiring conditions equally destructive of the essence of the thing, and. 
yet not so mantfest as this— involving a denial of some more hidden pro- 
perties, relative to triangles, or squares, or ellipses, or properties which: 
are only elicited by a very complex combination of the circle with. 
other figures. There is in fact no end to such possible relations and 
combinations ; and yet in any case, if there be an impossibility involved 
in the very terms of the problem, as there often is, through the igno- 
rance of him who proposes it, to many an unlearned person it might 
seem as if limits were assigned to my power, whereas it would be more 
proper to say, that the problem itself has no meaning. | 

“* Now if we consider how small a part of God's works, both in ex- 
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tent and in duration, our faculties can embrace, and further, how ine 
timately and variously connected all the parts of those works are, plains 
ly indicating one scheme, of which the remotest parts have numerous 
and complicated relations with each other, so that much of what we see 
is essential to what we do not see, and to suppose one without the 
other would be a contradiction in terms as literal, though not so palpa- 
ble, as a circle with unequal radii—when, I say, all our enquiries into 
nature only tend to impress upon our minds this wonderful concatena- 
tion—and when, again, a scheme perfectly analogous to this has been 
traced in the moral world, insomuch that in the history of mankind 
there is no one event, however trivial, but may have intimate and es- 
sential connections with all other events, however grand and importe 
ant; and these connections may run out into all possible combinations, 
and multiply to all infinity—when, [ say, we reflect on all this, he 
must indeed be a rash and vain reasoner, who does not admit the pro- 
bability that all his own perplexities arise from imperfect acquaintance 
with the vdjects of his speculation—and that where facts militate against 
his reasonings, some impossible condition was involved in his own exe 
pectations—something destructive of the very essence of that thing 
which was the main object of his thoughts. 

«* And thus we may conclude with regard to all questions in which 
the infinite power of God is represented as being irreconcileable with 
something that either is, or is alleged to be—that unless an actual con 
tradiction canbe pointed out in the terms of the proposition, no difficulties 
can justify a denial of its possibility—and on the other hand, that many 
of those things which fill us with difficulty to account for, are necessa- 
ry conditions to other things, the existence of which we assume, and 
could not without involving a contradiction have been otherwise, So 
that what we first thought to be zmposszdilities, turn out to be only 
difficulties—and, on the other hand, many of the difficulties which per- 
plex us in the scheme of Providence are such, that the removal of 
them, keeping other things as they are, would be an zmpossibility.” 
(P. 55—58.) 

A passage cited by Dr. Copleston from the author of the 
“ Light of Nature,’ * puts im aclear view the mode of ar- 

umentation by which these two positions—a controling provi- 

ence, and the freedom of man, are arrayed against each other. 
“ An universal providence disposing all events without exception, 
leaves no room for freedom; but there is such providence, 
therefore no freedom: or on the other side there is a freedom, of 
the will, therefore no such providence. ‘Thus, both parties lay 
down the same major, without which they would make no 
scruple to admit the minor assumed by their antagonist. But 
the most sober and considerate part of mankind, induced by the 
strong evidences both of freedom and providence, have forborne 
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to pronounce them incompatible, the only obstacle against the 
reception of either: yet look upon their consistency as one of those 
snysteries which we are forced to admit though we cannot explain,” 
The author of the work before us then proceeds in the same 
course of argument as Bishop Butler; showing how well the 
system under which we live, with its mixture of good and evil, 
is calculated to carry forward the preparatory state of probation 
and trial, discipline and exercise, which our experience, inde- 
pendently of revelation, suggests the probability of our being in- 
tended to pass through. ‘This subject is treated in a manner 
particularly pleasing and convincing. It is indeed impossible 
not to feel with Dr. Copleston and the author of the * Analogy,’ 
that a state of probation is almost included under the idea of 
God’s moral government of the world, and that the notion of 
a righteous judgment hereafter implies some sort of tenipta- 
tion to do what is wrong. Such, too, is the na/ural government 
of God. We find ourselves placed ina balance between right 
and wrong, with a power of choice, and an anticipation of the 
consequences of that choice. Present fruition, and succeeding 
pain, present forbearance, and consequent enjoyment, mark out 
to us plainly a sort of conditional covenant which God has 
made with us in respect to our passage through this temporal 
state; and that which constitutes our trial in our temporal ca- 
pacity, does also constitute it in our religious capacity: the 
description of the one will be a description of the other, if only 
what we call temporal interest in the one place, we call future in 
another, and substitute virtue for prudence in speaking of the 


trial for a future life. ‘Thus our trials of difficulties and dangers 


in our temporal and religious capacities, are evidently analogous 
and correspondent. Why we are involved in hazards which our 
Almighty Parent foresees will end, in some cases, in our confu- 
sion and misery ; or why any sort of danger or hazard should be 


imposed on mortals; why evil is permitted to reign in the world ; 


how all this is to be reconciled with the character of infinite 
mercy: these are matters which Dr. Copleston does not pretend 
to tell us, but leaves them as difficulties of speculation, so to re- 
main till we are furnished with higher degrees of intelligence 
than it is the lot of our present nature to enjoy. We have no 
business with the speculation at all; we can Laie nothing of 
God but in his relations to man, and those relations he practi- 
cally points out, and’positively reveals; and there our inquiries 
must rest, or terminate in disappointment and _ confusion. 
Whatever doubts our vanity may suggest with respect to the 
moral government of God, they are answered by the course 


of the natural world, and the oracles of our actual experience, 
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through the medium of facts and our senses. Our inquiries 
must begin here, and if here they can obtain no solution, here 
they ought in reverence and prudence to end. 

If our religion informs us that we are placed here in a state 
of so much hazard and conflict for our improvement in virtue 
and piety, that we may be ——s for a future state of happi- 
ness and security, we shall likewise find, upon inquiry, that the 
same plan and the same gradation is observed in the conduct of 
nature, and the rest of God’s government and dispensations. 
The beginning of life, considered as an education for mature age, 
appears plainly analogous to our general trial and preparation 
here for a future life. It is the distinguishing property of man 
to mould and qualify himself, by imperceptible degrees, to states 
of life for which he was at first wholly incapacitated ; which gra- 
dual rise in the human character is effected through the medium 
of habits. Maturity of understanding, and perfection of bodily 
strength, are attained to only by degrees, and depend upon a 
continued exercise of the powers of mind and body from the age 
of infancy; and it appears as if the same providential disposi- 
tion of things required the discipline of this world as a prepara- 
tion for the next. We cannot discern how this should be with 
any clearness of perception, so neither can children discern in 
what manner they contribute to the maturation of their strength 
and faculties by the sports and exercises to which they are na- 
turally addicted. ‘To many men this present state is not a dis- 
cipline of virtue, but a school of vice, and this again is agree- 
able to the analogy of nature, for in the natural world multitudes 
of beings are furnished with an organization and disposition to 
arrive at maturity, that nevertheless do not accomplish their 
apparent destination. 

e have taken the liberty, in the above remarks, a little to 
expand this topic of Dr. Copleston’s argument, who, as far as 
he has treated it, has exerted upon it his usual ability ; but as the 
hypothesis of the free agency of man, and of a state of trial 
and probation, borrow so much support and illustration from the 
analogy of nature, we have considered that it might conduce to 
their clearer understanding of the subject, if we conducted our 
readers a step or two further into the reasoning of Dr. Butler 
than our author has gone. 

On the following Sistinct and decided propositions Dr. Cople- 
ston rests this most interesting portion of his argument; that 
God made every thing, knowing before hand all that would 
come to pass, and all that men would do; but that he deals with 
man as free to will and to act, and as being in a state of temp- 
tation and trial; that he rewards and punishes him accord- 
ing to.this trigl; and that though we cannot comprelend how 
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both these things should be true together, we can yet without 
solecism or contradiction believe them both to be true. He thus 
proceeds :— 


“‘ And so believing, we may well conclude that many of our occasional 
reasonings concerning these things must be infected with the same 
apparent incongruity that strikes us in the enunciation of those first 
principles. We ought not to wonder at these difficulties ; we ought 
rather to expect them. Strife must be endless, if we are not to rest 
till they are all explained and harmonized: and error, not truth, will 
prevail, if either position be so established as to exclude the other. Let 
us however carefully bear in mind that these are not contradictions, but 
apparent incongruities—and the same answer which we give to those 
who press us with the main difficulty, must in all reason be allowed to 
cover these also. 

‘In such a state of things, however, reason as well as charity re- 
quires that we should give to each doctrine that form and complexion 
which is least hostile and inconsistent with the other, seeking rather to 
soften discrepancies, and to approximate if we cannot identify opinions, 
instead of assuming that tone of challenge and defiance, which implies 
that there is no difficulty to be overcome; and that he who will not 
renounce the one, is justly chargeable with all the pernicious conse- 
quences involved in a denial of the other. There may be truths, as there 
are mathematical lines, which must ever approach, although to the com- 
prehension of a finite being they will never coincide. Such questions 
then, which by their very nature cannot admit of a perfect solution, 
should never be started as proper objects of human investigation. They 
may be resorted to by the sophist as an inexhaustible storehouse of 
wrangling and controversy ; but he who values discussion only as it 
tends to elucidate truth, will turn away from that which ministers only 
debate, satisfied with the possession of those undoubted truths, without 
which his own existence is a still greater mystery than the deepest 
of all these perplexing speculations.” (P.69—71,) 


From these reasonings on the constitution of the natural and 
moral world, Dr. Copleston, by an easy transition, conducts his 
readers ‘tothe consideration of those analogous difficulties in the: 
doctrine of revelation, which have so-often divided the Christian 
world,” referring to the excellent argument of Bishop Butler 
for his groundwork, who has led us by such regular steps up 
that ascent which raises the mind from the contemplation of the 
course and constitution of nature, and the moral government of 
the world by the “ea Author of it, to that express and positive 
system which professes to lead us onward to another brighter ex- 
istence. * The Book of Ged’s word,” says our author, ‘speaks 
plainer language, but not a contradictory language to the book 
of God’s works.” It was to be expected, on obvious grounds 
of analogy, that the same difficulties which fill thie whole of his 
creation should occur also in his written word. That which 
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had respect to another world was surely not to have been ex- 
pected to be less mysterious, and less difficult to reconcile and 
systematise than that which belonged to the present state of exist- 
ence. If the trial of our virtue constitutes, apparently, the 
main object of providential arrangements under his natural 
government of the world, was it not quite analogous and con- 
sistent that the trial of our faith should be set forth in scripture 
as the grand purpose of his spiritual dispensation. If the exi- 
gencies of human affairs, and our surrounding dangers, are 
calculated in the natural state of man to urge him to activit , 
and to remind him of his dependence upon God, the Christian. 
is no less called upon by his written word to labour as a free 
agent in the cause of his own soul, and yet to throw himself 
upon pardoning grace and mercy, with supplication and prayer 
through the only appointed channel, as having no resource but 
in the favour of him who orders all things * according to the 
good pleasure of his will.” 

In the consideration of free will, anda disposing providence, as 
abstract doctrines, there are great and unmanageable difficulties ; 
but the whole constitution of the natural and moral world sug- 
gest and force them upon us, as propositions to be distinetly 
and separately believed and embraced. ‘There is infinite danger 
in setting up our speculations against facts, so as to attach a 
meaning to foreknowledge or providence, which shall exclude 
the notion of freedom, in the wills and actions of men. It is 
assuming the impossibility of their co-existence upon no better 
ground, than that, if there were any media whereby they might 
be rendered consistent, such media must have been known to us.* 


* The most unreasonable thing in the world, is to be surprised at our own ig- 
norance on these subjects, or to wonder that our line of thought cannot descend 
deeper into the abyss of God’s counsels, When we reflect upon the infinite 
number of relations and combinations of things, and the endless train of new con- 
sequences that must ensue from the alteration of any one link in this chain, or 
if one proposition that is false be supposed true, or one true proportion be 
cousidered as false, can we think it extraordinary that we are perpetually in- 
volved in perplexities, apparent incongruities, and seeming contradictions, when 
we push our inquiries into subjects that afford no data ? We have no data of our 
own on spiritual subjects ; they can only be known unto us as far as they are 
revealed. We know that we have a soul, 6%: Bac:Aever ev ju Gavepoy esi, but 
what it is, or what isto become of it, we can only implicitly know from the 
mouth of inspiration, what then can we undersiand of spiritual relations ; or 
must we reject one of any two revealed propositions concerning them, because the 
manner in which they subsist together is not discernible by our capacities? 

By these considerations we are led to the understanding of the difference be- 
tween things contrary to reason, and things above reason, under which latter 
description the mysteries concerning God's providence and attributes are properly 
comprehended, Things are above reason, not because the terms of the propositions 
in which they are comprised are unintelligible, or because the whole truth 
respecting them is not comprehensible, but because the connexion of the 
ideas respecting them is not discernible. Things are contrary to reason when 
they mutually exclude each other, or, in other words, because one of the ideas 
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We are not permitted so to reason, without rejecting his authentic 
communications; for as, by the light of nature, both these pro- 

itions are separately sustained, sothe revealed word of God 
lies not left either of them to be overpowered by the other, but 


cannot consist with the other, cither because of the immediate opposition there 
is between them, or because their union is clearly incon-istent with some other 
incontestable truth. A thing is contrary to reason when we perceive it to be 
impossible, because of its repugnance to some principle, or some conclusion of 
right reason. A thing is above reason when we do not perceive how it can be: 
it is contrary to reason when we do perceive that it can not be. Thus the sides of 
an hyperbola are always approaching and yet can never meet, though continued 
ad infinitum, and this exceeds our reason to understand. The proposition is there- 
fore above reason, That a figure in mathematics can have parallel sides is a 
proposition contrary to reason; and we properly say of it, not that we cannot 
understand how it can be, but that we clearly perceive that it can not be, 
In the denial of the one propusition our reason is positive, but as to the other it 
must rest in a simple negation. In things properly said to he above reason the 
undersianding decides nothing as to the object, but simply as to its own incapacity. 
In things contrary to reason the intellect decides as to the object—that it cannot 
be. In things above reason the understanding is saspensory ; in things contrary 
4p reason peremptory. A thing that is above reason is, with respect to reason, 
neither true nor false: of a thing contrary to reason we predicate that it is false. 
So to be above reason is relative only ; but to be contrary to it is an absolute 
predicament, For a thing may be above my reason ur your reason, but not above 
all reason; it may be above human reason, but not above evangelical reason; it 
may be above the scrutiny of angels, and yet known to be true, both as to the 
fact and manner of it, to the Divine intelligence. But a thing that is contrary to 
reason must stand equally opposed toall reason, divine and haman, The result ofall 
which is this; that what is above reason may be well believed, whereas what is con- 
trary to it must be at once absolutely and universally discredited and rejected. 
If, therefore, the two propositions of God's foreknowledge and man’s free 
agency, are both equally to be collected from Scripture, we ought in no case to 
doubt their being respectively true. As the case really stands, to disbelieve 
thein, because we cannot perceive how they are to be reconciled, or in what way 
their incongruity is to be manifested, would amount to a gratuitous renunciation 
of tne infallible word of God, being equally a revolt against positive testimony, 
and sound philosophy; for man may be free to will and to act, theugh God may 
know what he will choose, and what he willexecute. What are the essential 
perfections of his infinite nature, we cannot know; and, therefore, we cannot 
give the whole moral explanation of this difficult problem. But of how many 
phenomena of the natural and moral world are we constrained to remain in pro- 
found ignorance? Of this we may be sure, as has been well said, that God cap- 
not make one false step in the moral or vatural world;—that ‘* righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his seat,” though ‘* clouds and darkness are 
round about him.” 

It is by these’ references to our natural experience in the way of analogy, 
that our Saviour answers the difficulties which Nicodemus confesses himself to 
feel in understanding the doctrine of regeneration, by the Holy Spirit, ‘* The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof ; but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : ” and again, * ifI have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things.” 
Which noscholar can read, without being reminded of the argument of Sucrates 
in reasoning down the incredulity of his friend, concerning the existence and pro- 
vidence of the gods. Kepavecg te yap avwSev Ender, nas bri big 
Cave per, XMen, Mem. 1. iv. c. iii, 
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has asserted each of them distinctly, with additional evidence 
and authority. And this was altogether to have been expected. 
From the natural constitution of things in this world these 
truths are made separately to strike the understanding as 
reflected lights ; but they issue with a direct radiation from the 
express word of God in his holy scripture. ‘There accordingly we 
find the Creator announcing himself to his creatures, as the Su- 
preme Governor of the universe, in all the plenitude of his pres- 
cience and his providence ; and there also we find him recog- 
nizing the free will of man, and urging him to his duties of 
faith and practice, of prayer and exertion, by the strongest mo- 
tives that can affect the heart and understanding of a reasonable 
creature. Ina word, there is an abundance of texts in scripture, 
which, in the strongest manner, import each of the above doc- 
trines. 

Dr. Copleston here reminds us of a difference between the 
philosophical and the scriptural disputants on these questions. 
“In philosophy,” he observes, ‘free will has been pressed 
against the doctrine of providence, almost as much as that of 
providence against that of free will: yet, when the parties take 
their stand upon scriptural ground, it is only the advocate for pre- 
destination that ever meine directly against the opinion of hisad- 
versary,—the advocate for free-will never pretending to derogate 
from the foreknowledge or the superintendance of God, but being 
charged only by his opponent with holding opinions, that must 
draw that consequence after them.” Where the zeal of the oppo- 
nents of Calvinism has led them to an undistinguishing rejection 
of all the doctrines contained under that creed, it has arisen from 
their not sufficiently considering that no attribute or action can be 
applied to the Almighty, except in an analogical sense, whether 
it be knowledge, counsel, will, predestination, or decree : that we 
must apply them to God as we apply them to man, and that, 
therefore, they must be imperfect and inadequate expressions ; 
helping out our conceptions in the way of comparison and resem- 
blance, “ yet sufficient to instruct us how we ought to think and 
act towards him, which is their principal end and meaning.” 
These observations bring the author into direct conflict with the 


Calvinistic tenets, of which he complains, as ‘* unwarrantably 


interpreting those passages of scripture, which declare that 


things happen from the a and the ordinance of” 
i 


God, his purpose, his counsel, his will, as if mankind were not at 
liberty to do otherwise than they have done; and as if he punished 
them for those acts which he designed they should commit, 
and the commission of which it was not in their power to avoid.” 

The author then adverts to the two divisions of Calvinists, — 
the supralapsarians, and the sublapsarians, the former of whom 
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maintain that the sin of our first parents was decreed and appointed 
by God, as well as every other subsequent event, to lay the 
foundation of his gracious scheme of redemption ; thus making 
God the author of sin. This, by others, is looked upon as 
blasphemous doctrine, who, nevertheless, assert the doctrine of 
divine decrees in the most extended sense, with respect to all other 
subsequent events, and such are called sublapsarian Calvinists, 
With the sublapsarians, Dr. Copleston cordially agrees in their 
rejection of a doctrine that assumes God to be the originator of 
sin; but he very rationally expresses his surprise that the sublap- 
sarians, after being thus zealous of the honour of God concerning 
this great event,—the fall of man by the sin of Adam, should not 
consider his honour equally impeached, by imputing to hima 
purpose, decreed long before the fall, even from all eternity, to 
save certain individuals only out of those to be afterwards born, and 
to doom the rest to perdition; it being his scheme and purpose 
to send his Son into the world to save only a predestinated por- 
tion. It appears to us, that the case might be thus put :—if the 
sublapsarians contend for the exercise of free will in the first 
man, where is the difficulty of extending the same doctrine to all 
his posterity, unless the objection is to be considered as applying 
to the quantum, the period, or the duration, and not to the prin- 
ciple of free will in man? 

To this point then we must come, and here stop,—evil exists, 
God foresees, and his providence rules; and yet we must not 
understand God to be the author of evil, or consider his ordi- 
nances and appointments as coercing human will, or destroying 
the moral liberty of his rational creatures. We cannot recon- 
cile this moral liberty with foreknowledge, and a superintending 
providence, as absolute and abstract predicaments; but we do 
not perceive them to be essentially exclusive of each other ; their 
respective existences are experimentally demonstrated in the 
natural world, and they are distinctly propounded in the written 
and direct revelation of God’s relations to man. ‘That these 
things are found in the inspired book of God, is an illustration 
of, its truth, inasmuch as in this respect it harmonizes with the 
testimonies of our natural reason, founding itself upon facts and 
observation; and thus developes and perfects the analogy of 
natural and revealed religion. And it is well observed by our 
author that if either of the doctrines in question were absent 
from the scriptures, or were therein sostated as to be destructive 
of the other, revelation would offer much greater violence to our 
intellectual faculties than it now does, and would contradict many 
conclusions, which to our natural reason appear most certain.” » 

Dr. Copleston comments, in the next place, with admirable 
forceand perspicuity, upon the inadequacy and imperfection ofthe 
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terms we are constrained to make use of in expressing the attri- 
butes of the Deity; and suggests the importance of interpreting 
these terms, not as absolutely descriptive of the Divine attributes, 
but as expressing them only in the relations in which they stand 
to ourselves; which we fully agree with him in thinking an 
excellent preservative against many dangerous speculative 
errors. In no other sense, to be sure, can we talk of his anger, 
or pity, or resentment, or repentance. ‘* When the effect,” says 
our author, “ is the same which certain passions would naturally 
lead to in men, we speak of it as proceeding from the same 
cause.” ‘The same observation will apply to other intellectual 
powers and operations, as purpose, counsel, contrivance, and 
device; and to reason upon the constitution of the Divine mind, 
as composed of these elements in reality, and draw inferences 
from thence concerning the dispensations and appointments of 
the Great Creator, is extremely hazardous. We are to consider 
God as revealed to us, “ not as he is absolutely in himself, but 
as he is relatively to ourselves.” ‘The terms by which we attempt 
to describe his properties, if they pretend to describe them in 
their essence, are sure to lead to confusion, and dangerous error. 
Wherever they suggest notions or inferences opposed to the 
sitive declaration of God’s will, in his written word, they are 
iable to be abused to the peril of our souls; and by referring 
to this test, we shall know at what point to check ourselves in 
the use of them. 

It is properly in the way of analogy only that we invest the 
Deity with the attributes usually ascribed to him. Wesay hehas 
reason and foresight, or whatever other property we ascribe to him, 
because he does those things which cannot be done by us without 
the exertion of faculties which we know by these names. But this 
analogy imports no resemblance. Notwithstanding this analogy, 
there may be no essential similitude between these faculties and 
the powers of the Divine mind which we designate by the same 
denominations. In an admirable note on this part of the subject, 
the distinction is well pointed out between the words analogy 
and resemblance; wherein it is clearly seen that analogy does 
not mean the similarity of two things, but the similarity or same- 
ness of two relations. Things the most unlike may be ‘strict 
analogous. ‘ Thusva certain proposition may be called'the basis 
of a system. ‘The proposition is to the system what the basis ‘is 
to a building. It serves a similar office and purpose: and this 
last relation being well known, is of use to illustrate the other, 
which was less known. £.g. The system rests upon it: it is 
useless to proceed with the argument till this is well established ; 
if this were removed, the system must fall.” ‘The caution to 


be observed in the use of this kind of analogy, is then added as 
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follows: ‘ First, not to proceed to a comparison of the cor- 
responding terms, as they are intrinsically in /hemselves, or in 
their own nature, but merely as they are in relation to the other 
terms respectively; and, secondly, not to presume that, because 
the relation is the same, or similar, in one or two points, it is 
therefore the same or similar in all.” In the instance above 
offered in illustration, there is not, as Dr. Copleston observes, 
the same danger of confusion, the two things being of such 
different natures in themselves; but when the first and third 
terms not only agree in relation, but have also some general. 
affinity, then the liability to confound resemb!ance with analogy, 
and to substitute the one for the other, is very observable. So 
also, when one of the things compared is visible, and the other 
invisible, the same sort of tendency to adcpt resemblance for 
analogy, may be observed to prevai!. But we are most in danger 
of confounding resemblance with analogy, when we speak of 
qualities which can only be known by their effects. We give 
them the same name, and treat them as the same things, not 
because we can perceive any similarity in their essence, but 
because we trace an analogy in their effects. ‘Thus the qualities 
of the-human mind are predicated of brute animals: here, 
indeed, the whole essence of the things consists in the relation 
they bear to something else, and if the relations are alike, the 
things are alike as to all that we know of them; but we 
must recollect, that still the imaginary resemblance arises en- 
tirely out of the analogy between the two things; there is no 
other identicality but what exists in their relations to other 
things; and when we carry our notions of the similarity or 
sameness of the things beyond this, we introduce error and 
confusion. ‘The other error which our author notices as arising 
from the abuse of analogy, consists in pushing it to excess, 
as when we presume a similarity of relation in other points, 
because such similarity is discerned in some. This is the 
error of lively persons, whose imaginations run before their 
reason ; and is socommon as to need but little illustration. It 
is to the error first noticed that the unwarranted oe 
respecting the attributes of God is properly tobeimputed. An 
whenever, in speaking of the anger, jealousy, repentance, re- 
sentment, or the wisdom, or knowledge, or justice, or mercy, 
of the Almighty, unless we use these terms as recognizing in 
him faculties analogous to those which we are acquainted with 
in ourselves, from the view and experience of their effects, with- 
out meaning to express any resemblance between God’s attri- 
butes and our own, beyond this congruity of relation to other 
pee we are in danger of precipitating the whole subject into 
usion. It is the object of Dr. Copleston, by these illustra- 
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tions, to shew, that many of our speculative errors, and peér- 
plexities in theology, and particularly those which characterise 
the Calvinistic system, spring from this confusion of analogy 
with resemblance, in our reasonings upon the Divine attributes, 
and in drawing inferences from them with the same confidence 
as we do from the qualities in ourselves, expressed by the same 
terms. 

The above appears to be the sum of Dr. Copleston’s reasoning 
on this branch of his subject, which, being collateral to his main 
argument, he has thrown into a protracted note. _ [t is, however, 
a very valuable part of his work, and one of the finest specimens 
of clear, perspicacious exposition, unembarrassed with dialectical 
formalities, of a subject lying under much misconception, and 
pregnant with dangerous fallacy, that we have any where met 
with. After all, however, it must be allowed that, although 
analogy does not imply resemblance, it does not exclude resem- 
blance: and it is to be remembered that the terms used to denote 
the attributes of God, are not simply of man’s invention, but 
are found in the inspired volume. Something, therefore, of 
similarity in kind, but at an infinite distance in degree, may 
subsist between the qualities and faculties of man, and those 
which are ascribed to the Divine nature and character; but 
of the nature: of that agreement, if any, we are ignorant, 
and, while in the flesh, must probably remain ignorant—so ig- 
norant as to be wholly unwarranted in framing any theory out 
of it, tor limiting and adjusting the ordinances and providences 
of God. Something of this possible resemblance seems to be 
conceded by Dr. Copleston, where he thus expresses himself: — 
** Of this we are sure, that whatever is really valuable or excellent 
in ourselves, exists in an infinite degree of excellence in God; 
and it is only in so far as we have any thing good in us, that we 
venture to transfer and appropriate to his nature the language 
proper to our own.”—We trust we have exhibited enough of 
this argument of Dr. Copleston, to make the application of it 
to the Calvinistic controversy intelligible and clear: for if we 
can arrive at no determinate ideas of the attributes of God in 
their essence, whether belonging to the intelligential or moral 
parts of his nature, it becomes great presumption to predicate 
of his knowledge or his providence, that they cannot be practi- 
cally consistent with the free will and probation of his creatures. 
It is thus that this general reasoning is beautifully and modestly 
brought to its most edifying and legitimate conclusion : 

“« Let us keep to Scripture: and Scripture so understood will never 
lead us beyond our depth. It is only by going out of Scripture, by 
building theories of our own upon subjects of which we must have an 
imperfect knowledge, that such epparent contradictions are produced. 
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If we set up these notions of our own as the standard of faith, and re- 

uire a peremptory assent to all the inferences which appear to flow 
Fer them, we quit the true, the revealed God, and betake ourselves 
to the idols of our own brain. ‘To Archbishop King we owe that ana- 
lysis of the error which not only satisfies the understanding that it is 
an error, but enables us to point out to others where it lies. But in 
Luther, in Cranmer, in Ridley, in all the great restorers of religious 
truth in our own country, we recegnize the same sentiment, that to at- 
tempt to know God otherwise than as revealed in Scripture, is a vain, 
a fruitless, a dangerous undertaking. The words of that blessed mar- 
tyr before quoted, cannot be too firmly engraven in the bosom of 
every Christian. In these matters Iam so fearful, that I dare not speak 


Sarther, yea almost none otherwise, than the text doth, as it were, lead me 
by the hand.” (P. 141.) 


‘We apprehend that Calvinism, properly so called, is, or pre- 
tends to be, a system, and that it would be miserably misunder. 
standing the thing to designate as such a belief in special and 
paticular instances of predestination and election. ‘lhe error, 
and a frightful error we conceive it to be, consists in dividing the 
whole human race into two classes of predestinated beings; the 
one born for redemption and bliss, the other under an irreversi- 
ble sentence of condemnation; and making this the sum and 
system of God’s dispensations towards his creatures. Dr. Cople- 
ston gives full effect to the words of Scripture, whereby it is 
made apparent, that some have been appointed, ordained, ratsed 
up, for special purposes. ** Such examples,” he observes, “ as 
that of St. Paul’s conversion would be lost upon men’s minds, if 
they were not regarded as instances of God’s more especial in- 
sae in human affairs.” 

‘It gave us considerable gratification to find Dr. Copleston’s 
opinion so much in unison with our own on the merits of Mr. 


Sumner’s work on Apostolical Preaching,* from which he cites 
the following judicious passage :— 


‘** © Can prayer offered under such a conviction,? Mr. Sumner asks, 
* be winged with those feelings which the apostles recommend and in- 
spire? Every prayer of a believer in decrees, if it is not a mere ex- 
pression of thankfulness, must be either an hypocritical form, as it is 
with those Mahometans who are practical Predestinarians, or it must 
be a virtual contradiction of his own belief: and, in truth, # is only 
because that contradiction is deeply implanted in the principles of our ra- 


nature, that the belief itself is not more extensively mischievous.’ 
P. 143.) 


“ Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? 
And he said unto them, strive to enter in at the strait gate; for 


many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 


* See a Review of this able and excellent work, Brit, Rev. vol. viii. p. 888. 
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From this important passage of Scripture, which Dr. Copleston 
adopts as the text for his fourth and concluding discourse, he 
reasons, that our Lord himself laid his interdict upon all those 
vain inquiries with which the Calvinist disquiets himself and 
others; and infers the will of the same great Teacher to be, that, 
laying aside all attempts to penetrate the secret and eternal 
counsels of God, we should be content with understanding him 
only in his relations to man, and as far as he has condescended: 
to reveal himself in his Scriptures; our proper solicitude being 
chiefly to learn his holy pleasure—to taste his econ romises, 
and to feel the immensity of the obligations by which he has 
entitled himself (so to speak) to the predominant love of his 
creatures. 

It is certainly a very interesting passage, and seems to us to. 
speak to the Calvinist of this day as plainly as it spoke when 
it was uttered to the over-curious disciples. ‘ The answer 
was such,” Dr. Copleston observes, “* as tended strongly to 
repress this kind of speculation, and to divert the thoughts of 
him who is inclined to indulge it, into a more profitable channel.” 
Our author cites many other passages, in which the same indis- 


position to gratify vain eer is manifested in the answers of 


our Lord to questions of a similar tendency; and then observes, 
that to the question in the text he seems to say, * Trouble not 
yourself about these matters, which it is neither your -business 
nor your interest to know. Enough employment you will have. 
in working out your own salvation. Exert your best endeavours. 
in the pursuit of that object, for it is no light or easy matter. It. 
will give you ample scope for the exercise of all your faculties,. 
and all yourtime. The difficulties are greater than you seem to be 


aware of, and the mode of pursuing it is very generally mistaken. 


among men.” This view of the text carries the author into an. 
extended exposition of the practical duties of a Christian, as 
preceptively and authoritatively declared in Scripture, and ex- 
lained and enforced in the admonitions of our Holy Church. 
hat those practices are, and what those renunciations, and” 
what that faith, which must qualify us for admission through the. 
strait gate, we find, in this discourse, very correctly set before us, 
If any doubt has ever been made of the strength and quality of. 
the Christianity of Dr. Copleston, we do not think. that, such 
doubt ought, in common candour, to survive the perusal of this. 
discourse, in which we find the true spirit of the Gospel breathing 
in every line—the scholar tempered into the disciple—the ac- 
complished reasoner bowing to the discipline of the cross—the: 
man adorned, above most in our day, with those gifts which 
minister occasion to self-esteem, and encourage ideas of human” 
dignity, avowing his own inherent guiltiness before God, his 
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reliance on Christ alone for pardon and acceptance, as attainable 
only by his grace, and the sanctification of the Holy Spirit. 

After the continued exertion of mind necessary to be sustained 
in following Dr. Copleston through the elaborate arguments of 
his three first discourses, the reader finds a pleasing and refresh- 
ing rest in the truly pious conclusion to which the author at last 
conducts him. hat evangelical Christian can desire more of 
Christian self-humiliation than that which the following passage 
eloquently, but simply, expresses :— 


‘¢ That Saviour hath said ‘ that he came to seek and save them 
that were lost.’ And every man who would be his disciple, let him bethe 
wisest and the most virtuous of men, must believe that he himself was 
one of those lost creatures whom Christ came to save. He must not 
only acknowledge with his lips, but in his heart he must feel, that in the 
sight of God his best deeds are nothing worth—that however they may 
tend, as they certainly will tend, to make him happier upon earth,they 
have no power whatever to raise him to heaven. 

Nay more than this, if he trust to himself, if he indulge himself in 
setting a value before God upon any thing that he does, these very deeds 
will be the instrumental cause of his ruin: they will lead him from that 

te through which alone he can enter, and will carry him farther and 

arther in a wrong direction. His good works will never bring him to 
Christ, but if he lay hold on Christ in sincerity of faith, He will easily 
and quickly bring him to good works. He is the way, the truth, and 
the life. He is emphatically called the door of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. Noman cometh to the Father but by him. If then there be in 
any man’s breast a secret longing after self-righteousness—if there be 
a disposition, however faint, to justify himself by his own performance 
—any lurking conceit that he, being so much better than others, stands 
less in need of that atoning merit than the worst of his fellow-creatures, 
let not such an one think that he will receive any thing from the 
Lord. He may perhaps upon examination find that he has exercised 
himself in doing what he thinks his duty—that he has abstained from 
excess—that he has dealt justly, and worked diligently for the good of 
mankind—that he has even practised many of those virtues which are 
most truly Christian—that he has been kind, patient, humble, charita- 
ble, meek, forgiving—yet if his heart be a stranger to God, giving its 
affections not to things above, but to things on the earth, if he suffer it 
to plead any one of these services as entitled to reward from God, or 
as fit even to bear his inspection, he is still in his sins—he will be left 
to wander on according to his own wayward fancies, and will never find 
the gate of salvation. 

© Sach was of old the pharisaical pride which provoked the severe re- 
buke of our Saviour; ‘ Verily I say unto you, fava the publicans and 
the harlots enter into the kingdom of God before you.’ The case of. 
gross sinners is less desperate than yours. It is possible they may be 
brought to a sense of their wretchedness, and may throw themselves 
upon the only refuge that is open to them—but you who not only 
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neglect this help, but who wilfully betake yourselves to another, are 
without hope. Ye shall die in your sins. Be your deeds what they 
may in the sight of men—be they just, upright, benevolent, liberal, 
humane, while they spring from a corrupt and unregenerate source, 
they cannot please God. ‘For without faith it is impossible to please 
him—and without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 

“< If now we reflect on the prevalence of this proud spirit among 
men, on their proneness to value themselves upon their own worth, on 
the unwelcome and humiliating confession required by the Gospel 
from the best and wisest of mankind, as well as frem the wickedest and 
the most ignorant, we shall not wonder at the strong comparison by 
which our Lord illustrates the straitness of that road through which we 
must pass to salvation. For not only our sinful appetites, but what is much 
harder, every ‘high thought and vain imagination that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, must be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ.’ 

‘‘ Neither have we yet described the full extent of that humility to 
which the heart of man must bow before he can be a disciple of Christ. 
And the part which remains to be told will perhaps to many minds 
appear much harder than what has been already stated. 

‘* For in thus turning from the lying vanities of self-righteousness 
to the true and living God, he must not flatter himself that the change 
is his own work. He must not take credit to himself for the victory, 
but must give God the praise for having called him out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. ‘* No man cometh to me,’ said our Lord, ‘ ex- 
cept my Father draw him.’ To God then be our thanks and praise 
rendered, as the giver not only of our natural but of our spiritual life. 
He is, as our Church often confesses, the Author of all godliness, 
* Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth.’ ‘ lt is God 
that worketh in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure.’ His 
grace brought us to the knowledge of the truth, and unless we resist 
or neglect his gracious influence, in spite of all the powers of darkness 
his grace will preserve us in it.” (P.154—159.) 


We are now brought by this satisfactory developement of the 
author’s subject to the limit at which the Calvinist stops, and 
would feign hand us over to the safe keeping of indefectible 
aa and final perseverance. But Dr. Copleston does not so 

ismiss us. ‘The work of grace, according to him, is not yet done, 
He shows us that the Christian doctrines, as revealed by our 
Lord, and inculcated by his apostles, urgently press upon us the 
doctrine of active, and not passive, perseverance. ‘They constantly 
remind us of the danger we are in, without nai prayer for 
fresh supplies of grace, of falling back. To justify this view of 
our spiritual situation, a great number of decisive passages are 
here brought together, which are too numerous to extract, and 
from among which it is difficult to select. ‘* Our blessed Lord,” 
says this able and candid reasoner, “in his character of Son of 
Man, expresses all that feeling of uncertainty about the faith of 
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his followers, which is so natural to the human heart, and sq 
descriptive of the contingency of what is to come; ‘ Simon, 
Simon, I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.’ St. Paul, in many 
places, indicates, in terms not to be mistaken, his consciousness 
of his own insecurity, and that of those to whom he addresses 
himself :—* If he draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him ;’—‘ 1 keep under my body, and bring it into subjection; 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself 
shall be a cast-away.’ And thus the same great apostle urges 
election in Christ, not as a reason why the Christian is zealous of 
good works, but as a reason why he ought to be.” This, we think, 
a very fine and wholesome remark, and confirmed by every page 
of St. Paul’s writings, who never forgets to be earnest with those 
whom he considers as well grounded in the faith, to adorn their 
profession by moral purity and holy living. He exhorts them 
also to a continuance in faith, as knowing that even on that side 
there was no security but in constant watching, diligent examina- 
tion, and frequent prayer. ‘Thus to the Hebrews he says, “ Let 
us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering,” —to the 
Corinthians, “ ‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord,”—to the 
Thessalonians, after telling them that God had, from the begin- 
ning, chosen them to salvation, he says, ** Therefore, brethren, 
stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle.” We will close our review of this 
last of these four discourses of which we have, we acknowledge, 
in a most hasty manner, from unavoidable pressure, endeavoured 
to present an outline, with a page or two of extract, from which 
our readers may acquire a deeper acquaintance with the heart, 
as well as the understanding, of its distinguished author. 


“‘Tt must then be the constant care and endeavour of the disciple 
of Christ, after he is brought into the way of salvation, to keep him- 
self stedfast in that way. The corrupt nature of Adam still remains 
even in the regenerate, and as long as they dwell in this fleshly taber- 
nacle will ever be at war with the spirit. He must then strive not only 
to grow in grace, but he must examine himself seriously and often 
whether he be in the faith. However warm, and zealous, and spiritual 
he may fancy himself or even feel himself to be, yet let him always 
bear in mind the caution, that every spirit is not of God. There is. 8 
spirit of fanaticism and delusion which in its beginnings it is often 
difficult to distinguish from sober and true piety. Against this delu- 
sion he must ever be on his guard; and, as one of the best criterions 
for ascertaining the point, let him narrowly sift his thoughts as well as 
severely scrutinize his actions, For if there be any thing in them con- 
trary to Christian humility, or charity, or sobriety, this he may be sure 
is not from God, neither is it approved of God. To despise or to neglect 
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ordinances, to be morose or unsocial or austere, to be capricious or 
irregular in religious exercises, to think lightly of the decencies. or 
minor duties of life, are fruits not of the spirit but of the flesh. And 
if any disposition towards these errors be discoverable, he should 
regard it as an evidence and a warning that he is in danger of de- 
parting from the right way. + 

= Above all, if he indulge a secret pleasure in the comparison of his 
own case with that of others, an error into which our Calvinistic 
brethren are most apt to fall, let him instantly check the uncharitable 
and uochristian thought, and remember that in the portrait of false 
religion which our Saviour described under the character of the self 
righteous Pharisee, this very satisfaction forms the leading feature, 
‘God I thank thee that I am not as other men are.’ . 

‘If however under this severe and constant discipline he feels that 
inward joy which a belief of being in communion with Christ diffuses 
over the mind—if moreover this belief be verified by a consciousness 
of love towards mankind, and a manifest improvement in virtuous 
and godly living—he need not fear to encourage within him so just 4 
consolation: and he must learn to despise the calumny or the ridicule 
of the world if ever it should be cast upon him for this persuasion. But 
is it possible that any sincere believer should so far belie his profession, 
as to scoff at this notion of conscious fellowship with the Holy Spirit 2 
When the voice of our Church expressly proclaims, ‘that the godly 
consideration of Predestination, and our election in Christ, is full of 
sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such 
as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying 
the works of the flesh, and their earthly members, and drawing up 
their mind to high and heavenly things,’ can any man who has de- 
clared his assent to that Article venture to make the very object it 
describes a theme of scorn and derision? (P. 163—166.) 


In the notes to this discourse some valuable hints are con- 
tained, and we are therein again referred to Mr. Sumner’s ex- 
cellent treatise on apostolical preaching, particularly his chapter 
on election, wherein an interpretation of St. Paul is contended 
for, which refers his expressions on that subject to the election 
of the Gentiles rather than to personal election. 

Dr. Copleston has added an Appendix, for the purpose of 
shewing that it was not the intention of those who framed the 
seventeenth article of our Church to uphold or maintain the 
Calvinistic doctrine of absolute decrees. He supposes it not 
to be disputed that Cranmer, with the assistance of Ridley, was 
the compiler of these articles, and that a long and. confidential 
correspondence subsisted between him and Melancthon, which 
began as early as 1535. What the opinions of Melancthon 
were are also well known from his writings. ‘ He uniforml 
taught, as Luther did in all his later writings, that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of decrees was not scriptural; that Christ died 
for all men; that predestination relates only to the plan of re- 
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demption through Christ; that we have no concern with any 

or decree of the Almighty, except as far as Christ is the 
subject of it, by whom, whosoever with true and lively faith be- 
lieveth in him will certainly be saved.” 

It appears distinctly what Cranmer’s own opinions were from 
“the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man,” 
published in 1543, from which our author quotes the followi 
well known passage :—‘* All men be also to be monished, a 
chiefly preachers, that in this high matter, they, looking on both 
sides, so attemper and moderate themselves, that neither they so 
preach the grace of God, that they take away thereby free will; 
nor, on the other side, so extol free will that injury be done to 
the grace of God.” 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is then presented to us in 
a summary from Dr. Winchester’s Dissertation on the Seven- 
teenth Article, as follows :—*“ Calvin’s doctrine of predestination 
appears, from the foregoing quotations, to be resolved into the 
sole will of God, hoth as to the elect and the reprobate. As to 
the first, he asserts the decrees of God to be absolute, without 
any respect to faith in Christ, or a good life. As to the repro- 
bate, they, by the same absolute and irrespective decree of God, 
are predestinated and predetermined to sin, and so to damna- 
tion.” Upon which Dr. Winchester observes, ** How he keeps 
clear of making God the author of sin, it behoves his followers 
to explain.” 
~ Calvin’s offer to assist in the work of reformation in this 
country was refused by Cranmer. Heylin, in his History of the 
Reformation, p.65, says, “ he knew the man, and refused the offer.” 
The cordial agreement between the Archbishop and Melancthon 
is proved from the very phrases used in the composition of the 
articles, which, as Dr. Copleston observes, coincide with those 
of the Augsburgh confession drawn up by Melancthon in 1530, 
and with various parts of his Loci Theologici, and other works. 
One quotation with which we are presented from the last im- 
portant work of Luther, we deem very important, wherein he 
thus qualifies whatever he had ever said on the doctrine of abso- 
lute necessity. ‘ Vos ergo qui nunc me audistis, memineritis me 
hoc docuisse, non esse inquirendum, de predestinatione Dei ab- 
sconditi, sed in illis acquiescendum, que revelantur per voca- 
tionem et per ministerium verbi...... heec eadem alibi quoque in 
meis libris protestatus sum, et nunc etiam viva voce trado: Ideo 
sum excusatus.’ Op. vol. vi. p. 355. 

Dr. Copleston notices some few differences between the article 
as it originally stood in 1552, and as it was worded on the re- 
vision which took place in 1562. These differences seem to be 
of little importance. The variation most worthy of notice ap- 
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pears to have been the addition of the words “ in Christ” to the 
‘sentence which ran in the original, “‘ whom he hath chosen out 
of mankind,” and which, in the amended form was thus ex- 
, ; “whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind.” Dr. 
Copleston thinks that the introduction of these words, though 
their sense was before implied, tends to repel the assertion which 
some writers have made, that the Reformers of 1562 were more 
Calvinistic than those of Edward the Sixth’s reign; and favours, 
what was undoubtedly the fact, that Cranmer’s plan was to 
avoid all abstract speculation about God’s decrees, and to teach 
only an election in Christ ; by doing which, he not vr adhered, 
says our author, closely to the authority of Scripture, but he vir- 
tually included the terms and conditions of the Christian covenant 
under the notion of election. Dr. Copleston appears to have a 
certain reluctance to put forth his own opinion as to the true in- 
terpretation of the article, but we think we may distinctly collect 
from his few and modest expressions towards the conclusion of 
his Appendix, that he considers the article to have respect to two 
sorts of predestination, one not absolute, peremptory, and irre- 
spective, but having a conditional respect to faith in Christ work- 
ing by love, which is a sweet and comfortable doctrine; the other 
an unqualified, naked, and absolute sentence, importing that 
God hath predestinated some men to life, and hath reprobated 
some men to death, without any consideration had of Christ, of 
faith, or holiness of life. 

If we understand the controversy, and as laymen we wish to 
treat the subject with the greatest reverence, fear, and caution, 
between the patrons of absolute, and the patrons of conditional 
i a mn the case between them stands as follows:—Th 

th agree that there is a predestination to life, and that such is 
the everlasting purpose of God ; whereby (before the foundations 
of the world were laid) he has constantly decreed by his counsel, 
secret to us, to deliver from curse and nation those whom he 
has chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ 
lo everlasting salvation as vessels made to honor. Both parties 
also agree that they who be endued with so excellent a benefit of 
God, be called according to God’s purpose by his spirit working tm 
due season ; they through grace obey the calling ; they be justified 
Sreely ; they be made the sons of God by adoption ; they be made 
like the image of his only begotten son, Jesus Christ ; they walk 
religiously in good works; and at length, by God’s mercy, they 
attain to everlasting felicity. ‘Thus those who maintain the doc- 
trine of absolute, and those who maintain the doctrine of 
conditional predestination, equally subscribe to these words of 
the article. But they differ in the following points. First, 
they differ in the manner of this predestination; whether 
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the persons so chosen in Christ out of mankind were so elected 
and predestinated because God foresaw their faith and obedience, 
or, as it is usual to express it, propter fidem previsam, or not. 
And, with respect to this first point, the patrons of conditional 
predestination affirm that the elect were predestinated because 
God foresaw their faith and obedience; i. e. propter fidem pra- 
visam. Whereas, those who contend for absolute and irr 

tive predestination, hold, contrariwise, that the elect were pre- 
destinated by virtue of an absolute decree, without any regard 
to their foreseen faith and practice. 

The other main point of difference between these parties, is 
whether only those are called who through grace obey the cal- 
ling ; and again, whether having obeyed, and been justified freely, 
i made sons of God by adoption, and like the image of Christ, 
and walking religiously in good works, they must necessarily 
persevere, so as at length, by God’s mercy, to attain to everlast- 
ang felicity; or whether the persons so called, may either not 
obey the calling, or, having obeyed for awhile, may fall back 
into disobedience, and become children of wrath. Those who 
maintain the doctrine of absolute predestination, hold that none 
are called according to. God’s purpose, by his Spirit working in 
due season, but such as through. grace obey the calling, and pass 
through the stages, till at length, by God’s 
mercy. they attain to everlasting felicity. While those who hold 
the doctrine of conditional predestination, say, that of those who 
are so called, some may not, obey the calling, and others, havin 
for awhile obeyed, and during such obedience being justifi 
freely, and being made Gad’s sons by adoption, and made like 
the image of Christ, and having walked religiously in 
works, may, through their own fault, afterwards fall from grace, 
and forfeit their great privileges; and that either of such de- 
scriptions of persons, those not obeying the call, or those not 
continuing in their obedience, after having at first obeyed the 
call, fail of attaining at length to everlasting felicity. Now, it 
seems quite clear that there is nothing in the terms, in which 
the seventeenth article of our Church is drawn, that contradicts, 
ar is inconsistent with the above doctrine of conditional and 
respective predestination. And it is equally clear, that the whole 
tenour of our liturgy and Church service, supposes the doctrine 
of man’s liability after election, and the experience of grace, and. 
the regenerating influence of the Spirit, to relapse into a state 
alienation from God. Thus the prayer of the Church to God 
before baptism, is, thai the child may receive the fulness of his 
grace, and ever remain in the number of his faithful and elect 
children. And in the burial service we supplicate God, that he 
would not suffer us in our last hour for any pains of death to 
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fall from him. To which might be added no small number of 
s from which the like inference must be drawn. , 

Perhaps, therefore, the doctrine of our Church is truly this, 
and in this the reasonings of Dr. Copleston appear to terminate. 
Those that are to be delivered from curse and damnation, must 
be such as are called according to God’s purpose, by his Spirit 
working in due season, <b sewntt race obey the calling, are 
jastified freely, and made the sons of God by adoption, and like 
the image of his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, and who walk 
religiously in good works; but it does not follow that a// that are 
so called will be so delivered, for they may fall from grace, 
and relapse into impiety and disobedience. Such only among 
the elect who persevere in their obedience, are finally to be 
saved, and were predestinated unto life. Their salvation is still 
upon condition, which condition God foresees they will per- 
form; they are, therefore, conditionally predestinated. Nor is 
it material whether we say they are predestinated, because it is 
foreseen that they will obey unto the end, or that it being pre- 
ordained, that those who continue in obedience shall be saved, 
it is forescen who will come within the scope of the benefit. 
The predestination, in either case, involves both the condition, 
and the performance. But according to Calvin, the predestina- 
tion is absolute and irrespective, and the election single, sure, 
and everlasting ; so that the election is merged in the predesti- 
nation. Our Church considers election as distinct from predes- 
tination, and that persons may come under the one description, 
without being comprehended in the other. ‘They may be called 
and elected, but not predestinated, inasmuch as they may after 
their calling and election, fail, through their own fault, of at- 
taining to everlasting felicity. 

We wiii not part with Dr. Copleston without expressing 
our thanks to him for the clearest and most satisfactory ac- 
count of this difficult subject, which we have any where met with. 
The great excellence of his work consists in his development of 
the principal sources of error and confusion, which have hitherto, 
in most instances, attended the prosecution of this particular en- 
quiry, and in the accurate ascertainment of the permissible extent 
to which such researches may be carried. Nothing on this sub- 
ee has issued from the press of late years, so calculated to 

ighten the difficulties by which it is oppressed. And, since the 
great work of Bishop Butler, the correspondence of natural 
and revealed religion, with the other more ordinary parts 
of the divine economy and government of the world, phy- 
sical and intellectual, has never been so advantageously display- 
ed. It is as rare, as it is interesting, to see Christian humility’ 
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and secular learning co-operating as they do in this valuable 
work, and to find such superiority of intellect employed in il. 
lustrating its own natural incompetence to explain the secrets 
of infinite wisdom. We hail this spiritual union of profundity 
with modesty of research, as a favourable omen of success to 
the Christian cause; and earnestly and sanguinely hope, that 
such an example will have its due influence in humbling the 
theory, and exalting the practice of Christian theology, at that. 
illustrious seat of science and letters, of which the talents em- 


ployed in producing this volume have been long the defence and 
the ornament. 


Art. XIX.—The History of George Desmond, Founded on Facts 
which occurred in the East Indies, und now published as a 


Useful Caution to Young Men going out to that Country. 12mo. 
pp. 290. Scatcherd and Co. London, 1821. 


WE have been often inclined to consider our little island as 
the homestead of a vast estate, which supplies labour and food. 
to alarge and industrious population. In estimating the ground 
which Great Britain may morally and potentially be said to. 
-cover, we must not confine ourselves to her geographical limits. 
Nor ought we to compute merely the number of acres on which 
‘ker inhabitants actually reside, in order to know how much 
Pe gs each Englishman virtually occupies; but must take into 
the account the many acres which supply the productions 
which he consumes. A few weavers confined to a Spitalfields’ 
_garret or a Manchester factory, are the virtual occupants of 
many tracts of thinly-peopled soil in Asia and America, and. 
we know not where. It matters little to a Sheffield artist whether 
his loaf comes from one side of the water or the other; and 
whether his knives and scissars find their way in return to Nor- 
folk or to Poland; in either case he equally commands the terri- 
tory that produced it. Thus straitened in his murky limits, he 
scents from afar the flowery meads; and while others enjoy the 
purer breeze, he exacts the tribute of the soil. : 

Under this view of the case, it is impossible for an industrious 
manufacturing people ever to be too numerous, as long as they 
_ ean find a vent for the products of their skill and ingenuity. They 

expatiate over whatever soil exchanges its commodities for theirs ; 
and are never straitened for room till their neighbours are first 
straitened for money; nor need they expatriate éhemselves as long. 
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as they can export their'productions. All hands being employed, 
all hearts are satisfied; there isno complaint that food is scarce or 

labourers over-abundant. ‘The artisan has then enough to do, for 
he has to clothe men he never saw, and to plough fields he perhaps 
never heard of; bis cottons and woollens invest foreign limbs ;. 
his guns arrest the game in American forests and African deserts ; 

which, perhaps, his knives dissect and his dishes serve up, ‘Thus 

restricted to his populous confines, he is a denizen of the world... 
China sends him tea, and the West Indies sugar, and America. 
tobacco; and, in short, the whole globe its varied treasures. 

But abridge his commerce, and immediately, as we have lately 

seen, he finds himself restricted for space; his residence felt to, 
be overstocked, and he is obliged to dismiss his superfluous. 
hands. As food will no longer come to them they must go in 

quest of it, and disperse themselves abroad in the search. The 

return of commercial prosperity soon sets all to rights; and a 

country continues no longer over-peopled when the rest of the 

world is willing to furnish it with employment. 

The relief which our manufacturing and commercial districts. 
have sought in vain for the lower classes of their population has, - 
for some years, been to a considerable extent provided for the 
higher and middle classes of British subjects by means of our 
vast colonial possessions. A weaver who cannot find employment 
for his children leaves them to starve on the poor’s rates; or, at 
most, only migrates with them from Manchester to Glasgow, or 
from Glasgow to Manchester. But thousands of the sons of our. 
nobles, and gentry, and merchants, when they find every 
department in the law, the church, the army, and the govern- 
ment offices fully occupied, and either have not capital sufficient 
for the purposes of commerce, or cannot discover a channel at 
home to employ it to advantage, still find a resource in civil, 
military, judicial, and diplomatic appointments abroad. The 
East Indies, in particular, furnish an abundant and most season- 
able outlet for this superfluous talent and energy, while they 
supply from their vast territories the comforts, and, indeed, the 
luxuries of life to innumerable individuals and families in Great 
Britain, who could not obtain them nearer home, 

Unhappily, however, the East Indies have proved in numerous 
cases as fatal to the religion and morals of their European oc- 
cupants, as beneficial to their fortunes.- It is appalling to reflect 
on the multitudes of illegitimate children, which are constantly 
sent over to the parent country for education; and how many 
thousands of the sons of virtuous and respectable families, have 
returned from their oriental sojourn, worn down more with the 
luxuries and vices, than the physical enervations, of the climate ; 
and what a mass of infidelity and profligacy has been from time 
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to time imported with them, to taint the atmosphere of their 
native land! At present, indeed, the scene is rapidly improving. 
India is:no longer destitute of a Christian altar; not a few of 
her European inhabitants are »eginning to seek the God of their 
fathers ; and no small number, even of her military population, 
are zealously exerting themselves to promote not only the tem- 
poral, but the moral, and, as far as possible, the spiritual welfare 
of the natives. At many, if not at most, of the principal sta- 
tions, the privileges of a Christian community are enjoyed to an 
extent that it would once have been visionary to anticipate. 

Under these ameliorated circumstances, we would hope that 
the succeeding generations of Anglo-Indians will be found, on 
their return to our northern regions, a very different order of 
men from the race which has so long figured in our plays and 
novels, and unhappily in real life. Fortunes are not now so 
easily acquired in India as in former days, and we would hope 
also that, among other mutations, the taste for luxury and vice will 
be found rapidly to diminish. Already many families have re- 
turned home, others are returning, who have brought back with 
them such principles and habits, as bid fair to improve, instead 
of demoralize, their native land. 

But though the moral dangers incident to Europeans proceed- 
ing to India are in some degree diminished, they are not, and are 
never likely to be, altogether obviated. A young man may in- 
deed, if he be so disposed, obtain introductions to persons of ex- 
emplary conduct, and discover various means to counteract the 
contagion which awaits him; but still the dangers to which he 
is exposed are great, and a strong exertion of virtuous and chris- 
tian principle is requisite to surmount them. Native idolatry, 
European irreligion, not to say infidelity, surrounding gee 
of luxury and licentiousness, with the many temptations to sloth 
and self-indulgence incident to the climate, are rocks upon 
which many a fair character has been shipwrecked ; and we are 

tly indebted to the author (we believe we should say 
authoress) of the present volume for an interesting publication, 
calculated to point out some of these dangers; and to depict 
them in such fearful colours, as cannot but affect, while they 
admonish, the mind of the reader. 


George Desmond thus introduces his melancholy narrative. 


“« My father was a baronet of ancient family, whose property lay in 
one of the western counties of England. I have little recollection of 
him ; but have often heard him spoken of as a prepossessing person, 
and a man of considerable talents. As such, he might reasonably 
have looked to an advantageous match in every point of view; but 
when, on coming of age, he found his estate much encumbered, he 
chose, as many other men have done, rather to attempt the improve- 
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ment of his fortune by marrying without a proper regard for the party, 
than to bind himself to the practice of that rigid economy, by which 
he might gradually have bettered his affairs, without forfeiting his 
integrity. 

“The lady, whom my father made his first wife, was the daughter 
of an eminent banker in London ; a lady who had very little to recom- 
mend her except her fortune. 

‘¢ How seldom is it found that these crooked devices, so frequently 
practised among men, and honoured by them with sundry plausible 
epithets, have any tendency to the advancement of happiness, or even 
to the promotion of that worldly prosperity, which is desired, above all 
things, by the generality of mankind ! 

“Within two years after his first marriage, my father was lefta 
widower with one son, on whom the family estates, together with the 
residue of his mother’s property, was entailed and settled. 

** My father, however, who had made use of some part of his wife’s 
money to clear his estates, being now in possession of a large income, 
thought himself at liberty to contract a second marriage, which he was 
resolved should be more suitable to his taste than the former one. 

*‘ His second choice was, in almost every point of view, a perfect 
contrast to the first. This lady, whe became my mother, was an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful woman, the daughter of an earl, without fortune, 
but possessing an elegant mind and fine manners, a high sense of mo- 
rality, together with as much religion as induced her to observe all 
= oon ee forms and outward decencies required by our Established 

urch, 

“* As my father’s whole property was entailed and settled on his 
elder son, it became desirable, on his second marriage, that he should 
practise the strictest economy, in order to make some provision for a 
second family. He was not entirely without care on this subject; but 
not calculating on the uncertainty of life, when it pleased God to call 
him from his family, (which happened when I, the youngest of my 
mother’s children, was about eight years of age,) it appeared that 


only a very slender provision was made fer the widow, and still less for 
the children.” (P. 2—4.) 


The mother of our hero is described as a woman of consider- 
able taste and genius; fascinating in her manners, scrupulously 
decorous in her conduct, attentive to many of the duties of her 
station; but unhappily tinctured, or rather deeply imbued, with 
a spirit of pride and ambition, which led her to desire above all 
things that her children should make a figure in life, at what- 
ever risk to herself or to them. The daughters are sacrificed in 
marriage to her views, and rendered in due course miserable ; 
while George is taught to despise a country rectory which is 
offered him; and is sent out as a writer to India, where indeed 
he might have lived usefully and honourably enough, had this 
haughty mother been at as much pains to discipline his mind 
and mature his virtues, as to inspire him with a portion of her 
own ambitious and self-tormenting spirit. 
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*T continued at school till the end of the year 17—, at which time 
Thad entered my eighteenth year. My mother’s friend, Mr. Fairfax, 
the East India director before-mentioned, then wrote to inform me, 
that he had insured for me the situation of a writer on the Be 
establishment. But as from certain circumstances, of too little im- 
portance to be here mentioned, I was not to sail till the following 
spring ; he was kind enough to finish his letter by inviting me to spend 
the intervening months at his house in Berkshire, in order that I 
might pursue my study of the oriental languages under his own super- 
antendance. 

4¢ This was an offer not to be slighted, although it involved an earlier 
separation from the neighbourhood of my mother than we had anticipated. 
But Mr, Fairfax was himself so great an oriental scholar, and possessed 
so valuable an assortment of Persian and Hindoostaunee books, with 
some few Arabic and Sanscrit, that perhaps no place in England at 
that time afforded so many advantages to a young man desirous of 
making himself master of the Eastern languages, as the house of this 
gentleman.” (P. 19, 20.) 

*‘ Mr, Fairfax was an elderly bachelor. Having spent many years 
in ahot climate he was now so much afflicted with rheumatism that he 
was scarcely able to walk from room to room: he was however a 
cheerful companion, and was also the first pious character with whom 
I ever became acquainted. Mrs. Greville, his sister, who had gone 
out to India with her brother, and there become a widow, now kept 
his house, having the charge of a niece, the daughter of a younger 
brother, Mr. John Fairfax, who still lived in Calcutta, where he held 
a high situation in the civil service. 

“Mr. Fairfax’s residence was an elegant modern villa, nearly en- 
vironed with beech woods belonging to a nobleman, whose park and 

leasure grounds, and extensive pieces of water, afforded a continual 

east to the eye from the windows of Mr. Fairfax’s dwelling. The 
house itself stood in a garden which contained as many eastern 
exotics as could be brought to endure the temperature of England ; 
so that the perfume of these, together with the appearance of many 

ieces of China and Indian furniture which adorned the house, cast a 

ind of oriental character over the whole little domain. | 

““When our post-chaise drove through the gates we were saluted 
by Mr. Fairfax himself, who was taking the air of his garden in @ 
Bath chair. He gave orders to be wheeled about immediately, and had 
reached the door of the house almost in time to hand my mother out 
of the carriage; for he still preserved all that politeness which is 
generally acquired by a long and respectable residence in India. To 
me he gave a particular welcome, as to one whom he looked uponin 
the light of an adopted son; and his crutches being handed to him, 
he made his way before us with considerable activity up stairs into 
a charming library, where he presented us to Mrs. Greville, whose 
reception of us was at once easy and affectionate. 

“I had scarcely time to receive the welcome of this excellent 
woman, (for excellent indeed I afterwards found her to be) when I 
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was called by Mr. Faitfax to contemplate a long row of oriental manu- 
scripts, whose embossed vellum covers, with their various letterings, 
excited in me no small apprehension of the labours that awaited me. 
‘*T was meditating an escape from Mr. Fairfax, who was, it seemed, 
willing to detain me some time longer in the contemplation of this 
redoubted and grotesque phalanx of various kindreds, tongues, na- 
tions, and languages, when I perceived that Mrs. Greville had risen 
from her seat on the sofa by my mother and sister, and was talking to 
some one through the window. There were two windows in the room, 
and both were open. I watched the eye of Mr. Fairfax, and seeing it 
for a moment diverted from me, I made my escape to the second 


window to look at the person with whom his sister was conversing.” 
—(P. 22—235.) 


Readers are now-a-days so shrewd, that it is of very little 
use to make mysteries of facts; we shall therefore present this 
unknown lovely personage to them without further ceremony. 


‘* The person with whom Mrs. Greville was speaking from the library 
window was the daughter of her brother, Mr. John Fairfax, a mar 
high in the civil service at that time, and residing at Calcutta. This 
lovely little girl appeared about fourteen years of age, judging from 
her size; but from the softness of her features and the expression of 
her countenance, she might have passed for much younger. Her 
complexion had that extraordinary delicacy, of which instances are 
frequently seen in the children of European parents born in India. 
Her eyes were wonderfully soft, and, as my mother afterwards remark- 
ed with admiration, had that peculiar expression of innocence, which 
is rarely seen except in a tender and beautiful infant ; yet were they 
often lighted up with a fine animation, and particularly when she 
spoke on any subject which interested her in an unusual degree, She 
was then indeed but as the blossom of a beautiful flower, compared 
with what she became at a riper age, and when a highly cultivated 
understanding had given the last exquisite finish to her numerous. 
beauties. 

‘*T still, however, dwell with a tender sentiment of delight on the 
attitude in which I first saw her. She stood looking up at her aunt; 
her dress was simple and child-like; her straw hat had fallen back as 
she was in the attitude of looking up, and discovered a profusion of 
fair hair slightly tinged with gold, carelessly parted on her forehead, 
and gracefully falling over her temples. She held up her frock, con- 
taining, asI found, a brood of chickens which she had just discovered 
in the poultry yard, while the hen strutted clucking around her, de- 
manding the maternal charge at her hand. She formed, at this 
moment, without studying the picturesque, one of the sweetest 
pictures that could be imagined of the little elegant cottage nymph. 
And Oh, my Emily! my Emily! how does that easy unstudied air, 
in which thy sweet figure first presented itself to my eye, affect me 
now, contrasted with the last sad scene of our separation.” * * * * 
—(P. 27--29.) 
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In this delightful society George Desmond spent nearly twelve 
months, a Hindostannee from Mr. Fairfax, and jedhi 
botany to his mece. Mr. Fairfax and Mrs. Greville both ex- 
erted themselves, with great patience and tenderness, to instil 
into the mind of their visitor those pure principles of devo. 
tion, which formed their own solace; while Emily, with silent 
but persuasive eloquence, seconded their efforts, and threw 
around every incident a hue, which took its colour from a 
better and brighter world. Unconsciously however to herself, 
she taught her young companion another lesson, which he was 
better prepared to receive, and in which, before the period of his 
quitting this delightful retreat, he had become so perfect, that 
it was never afterwards effaced from his memory. The follow- 


ing scene will show our readers how matters stood upon Des- 
mond's departure for India. | 


“It was the last morning 1 was to spend with my friends in Berk- 
shire, and we met at breakfast, with an effort, on all sides, to appear 
cheerful; but, perhaps, there are few things more melancholy than 
forced cheerfulness. I felt my heart rising repeatedly to my throat; 
yet, at the same time, I imagined that my honour demanded of me 
the concealment of my feelings. Alas! the honour of eighteen is for 
the most part very sensitive in matters of little importance, though 
often strangely insensible on occasions calculated to call forth the 
warmest feelings. 

“Mr. Fairfax sat in a pensive attitude, and was, no doubt, pain-. 
fully employed in meditating upon the various trials which awaited 
me in the gay presidency of Bengal, and elsewhere ; a subject, on 
which he had many times spoken to me as a father and a Christian. 
The lovely Emily remained silent ; but it was easy to discover that her 
silence was not that of insensibility. Mrs. Greville had more command 
of herself than the rest of the party; and consequently she was the 
only one who spoke during the whole uneasy meal. 

“ After breakfast, when the room was cleared, Emily produced a 
very small Bible, elegantly bound and clasped with silver. She showed 
it to her aunt, and, having probably asked her sanction for what she 
was about to do, she came close up to me, as I was sitting on a sofa; 
when, with an air of inimitable sweetness and tenderness, she pre- 
sented it to me, saying, ‘May 1 request you, Sir, whenever you 
remember this place, to remember also, that nothing you can do will 
please its inhabitants so much, as daily to study and love your Bible.’ 

- “ As Taccepted this little present so sweetly tendered, I used some 
expression that brought the tears, which had hitherto been restrained 
with considerable difficulty, into the eyes of the gentle giver; and 
some of the crystal drops, notwithstanding her evident desire to re- 

them, stole down her cheeks. At sight of these I hardly knew 
what I said; but this I recollect, that, seizing her hand which had 
just presented me with the Bible, and pressing it to my lips, I ex- 
pressed myself in such strong terms of love and admiration, as brought 
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the brightest blushes into the delicate cheeks of this lovely young 


creature, 

‘“‘ From that time for several months the image of the sweet Emily 
was continually present with me, whom I could not but consider as 
the fairest example, I had ever seen, of all that is lovely and desirable 
in the female sex. I particularly dwelt on one expression of her 
countenance—the very expression, which had so touched my mother 
—that dove-like modesty, which surely no human countenance ever 
exhibited in so perfect a manner, 

“Oh, my Emily! my lovely Emily! how shall I proceed with my 
narrative?” (P,42—45.) 


On ship board, Desmond is preserved from evil company and 
vicious habits, by the friendship and vigilant attention of Mr, 
Melmoth a Company’s chaplain, who happens to sail with him ; 
but upon his arrival at Calcutta, being invited to the mansion 
of Mr. John Fairfax, Emily’s father, he plunges at once, under 
the gay, and not very scrupulous, auspices of Mrs. Fairfax, into 
all the dissipations of that luxurious capital. The following 
description of the manner in which opulent Europeans live in 
India may be new and not uninteresting to some of our readers. 


**With Mr. Fairfax’s elegant carriage, and a number of servants, 
who were waiting at the Ghaut to receive me, there came also a 
friendly chill (a letter) from Mr. Fairfax, expressing great pleasure 
in the prospect of seeing the young friend of his brother, and re- 

uesting me to make his house my home during the time of my resi- 
in Calcutta, 

‘‘T sprang into the carriage, and was whirled away over the draw- 
bridges into the fort, amidst whose green embankments, under the 
protection of the lofty wall, the tender gazelle was feeding at ease as 
among her native wilds, - 

‘Fort William is a regular fortification of considerable strength, 
consisting of several squares, in which are quarters for officers and 
barracks for European soldiers. ‘These squares, which are large and 
magnificent, are planted with rows of trees, between which gravel 
walks are laid, and kept very neatly; but so intense a heat was re- 
flected from the gravel walks and white buildings, that I was not 
sorry to make a very hasty passage through the fort; from which the 
carriage wheeling over the drawbridge with a noise of thunder, shortly 
brought me upon a plain, beyond which the noblest part of the town 
of Calcutta presented itself to my view, extending from the govern 
ment-house on the left to the most remote part of Chouringee (the 
suburbs of mee on the right. 

“The plain itself was highly verdant; but the glare of an almost 
vertical sun and cloudless sky was so oppressive, that after casting a 
very cursory glance at this new and enchanting scene, I was gladto 
shrink behind the blinds of the carriage, until by the sudden cessation 
of the motion, I found that I was now actually arrived at the end 
of my long—very long journey, 
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The carriage door was thrown open. I sprung from it, and 
ascended a lofty flight of steps; from the summit of which I perceived 
that I was at the door of one of those superb mansions which I had 
beheld from the gate of the fort, and which form a part of that mag- 
nificent range extending to the right of the government-house, called 
Chouringee Road. 

“The portico under which I stood prevented me from looking u 
at the building; but I saw that it extended to a considerable iene 
on the right and left. I perceived also that it stood in a highly orna- 
mented and beautiful garden, encompassed with a wall, to which 
admittance was given from the road by a superb gateway and porter’s 
lodge. 
ey now perceived, for the first time, that a number of servants, 
dressed in various costumes of white muslin, with cummerbunds 
(girdles) and turbans of rose colour, were obsequiously waiting my 
pleasure ; one of whom, having a large silver staff in his hand, seemed 
prepared to usher me into the presence of the family. | 

‘‘ Following this person, I entered into a long verandah, or gallery, 
in which were a number of open doors, through which I caught a 
glimpse of many large and elegant rooms. Along this gallery I pro- 
ceeded to a magnificent staircase ; whence I was led through several 
anti-rooms into an apartment, which from its extraordinary length 
appeared to occupy the whole space of the building from end to end. 
On each side of this spacious room was a range of lofty and arched 
double doors, all standing open, in order to admit the air from the 
outer apartments, and between each was a branched wall-shade. The 
walls were not painted, or papered, as in England, but merely white- 
washed. The floor was covered with a glossy kind of matting, unlike 
any thing I had ever before seen. An immense mirror occupied one 
end of the room, while the other end opened upon a covered balcony 
of great extent, terminated by pillars which supported a higher story ; 
and beyond these my eye was enraptured with the view of many trees 
growing in the utmost luxuriance, such as I had never seen before 


that morning, except in hot-houses, or imperfectly represented on 
paper or canvass.” (P. 57—61.) 


Our hero resided in Calcutta nearly a year, qualifying him- 
self for his official duties. At length, his attainments in the 
oriental languages, and other necessary branches of learning, 
being considered sufficient and of very rapid growth, (for he 
took care not to mention the advantages he had enjoyed in 
Berkshire,) he was appointed to a lucrative station up the 
country. Unhappily he took with him from Calcutta a letter of 
introduction to an old civilian near Moorshadabad, whose greatest 
pleasure, next to leading a life of progres. suse, was to ini- 
tiate young men in similar habits.. We shall present our 
readers with Mr. Desmond's outline of his character, as also 
with that of Mr. John Fairfax, as a pair of oriental portraits, 
the originals of which we trust will soon cease to exist. The 
civilian is sketched as follows. 
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«I found the old gentleman extended on a sofa, in a delightfully 
cool and airy apartment, which commanded a long reach of the Hoog- 
ley, having its banks, .on the opposite side, adorned to the very edge 
of the water with thick woods. Every thing in the apartment of this 
old gentleman had a native air: there was nothing in the whole room 
which reminded me of the dwelling of an Englishman, excepting the 
chairs and sofa. 

‘‘The old gentleman, who seemed broken down by vice, and dried 
up by a long residence in the hot climate of India, came to meet me 
with a voice and manner much more boyish than I should have expect- 
ed from his appearance. He welcomed me to his house with con- 
siderable warmth ; but even his first salutation led me to suspect, what 
I afterwards found by sad experience, that he was a complete old 
profligate; one who, by being long and intimately associated with 
heathens, had abandoned himself to their infamous habits. He was 
the first, but by no means the last, example, I became acquainted with, 
of that amphibious character, the true old European in India. These 
characters are generally formed of young persons, who having left 
their native country before their principles were fixed, and bein 
thrown altogether among the natives, have degradingly sunk below 
the lowest depths of European vice, becoming examples of the most 
contemptible dissoluteness joined to the most stupid impiety. In the 
higher ranks of Europeans, this base character is not unfrequently 
glossed over with some remains of gentlemanly manners; but in the 
lower classes it appears without cloak or veil, in all its undisguised 
deformity.” (Pp. 96, 97.) 


Mr. John Fairfax’s character presents less of the grossness: 
of vice to disgust the spectator, and is one which we have reason 
to think is not uncommon in the East Indies. 


“Mr. John Fairfax bore no resemblance to his brother. He was 
considerably younger, at least in appearance. He was also very thin 
and sallow ; but having been handsome and possessing the manners of 
a perfect man of the world, there was something imposing in his ap- 
pearance. His countenance, though not unpleasant, never relaxed 
from a fixed gravity; and he very seldom seemed to descend from a 
state of the most perfect indifference towards any thing like pleasura- 
ble feeling. This gentleman had made trial of all that the world could 
give or do in contributing to his happiness; and being experimentally 
convinced of the vanity of all things under the sun, he had at length 
made up his mind to sit down, neither contented nor resigned, but in 
a state of cold and hopeless apathy:—apathy, at least, so far as his 
pride was not concerned ; since that was a point in which his sensibility 
was carried to the last extreme. 

‘‘For such a character, which by the way is a very common one 
among the higher classes of Europeans in India, no resource was left 
except that of religion: but to all influence of this kind Mr. John 
Fairfax was decidedly hostile.’ (Pp. 76, 77.) 


At the mansion of the hoary civilian, Desmond is entertained 
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with the exhibition of a nautch, or native dance, the princi 
personage of which becomes the future sybil of the tale. We 
must therefore introduce her to our readers. 


‘‘ We had sat awhile after dinner, when my old host got up and led 
the way into a large hall, the floor of which was paved with marble, 
At the upper end of this hall was a low sofa, before which stood a 
table covered with fruits, ice, wine, and sweetmeats, with a large 
bowl of sherbet mixed up with rose water. Here also I was almost 
overpowered by the strong odour of sandal wood, mixed with the 
sweet scent of the Persian jessamine. My host invited me to take a 
seat by him on the sofa, and while he was engaged with his hookah, 
Llost myself in a short repose. 

“TI was still between sleeping and waking, when a soft but melan- 
choly kind of music stole upon my senses: it was music of that par- 
ticular character which belongs only to the true old oriental and 
Persian harmonies—music of a sweet though monotonous description, 
and conveying an idea of the tenderest melancholy. I opened my 
eyes, but without changing my position on the sofa, when folding 
doors at the further end of the apartment opened slowly, through which 
three dancing girls entered the hall. At sight of them I suddenly 
started into a sitting posture ; and from the sensation excited in my 
host, [ imagine that my countenance must have undergone, at that 
moment, some singular change: for he laughed aloud, rejoicing no 
doubt, like Satan in paradise, in the prospect of triumphing over a 
creature insnared by his subtilty. 

‘“‘ The dancing girls had now advanced far enough into the room to 
allow me aclear view of them. As I before said, they were three in 
number, and behind each female, and in attendance upon her, was @ 
tall well made man, but of singular and frightful physiognomy. The 
countenance of these persons, under a thin mask of voluptuous gaiety, 
vane the expression of habitual and determined malignity. ar 

ad each an Hindoostaunee instrument of music of the stringed kind, 
resembling a guitar, only played upon with a bow: and it was the 
office of these men to accompany the songs and dances of the young 
women with their music ; for which purpose they always kept close in 
their rear, advancing as they advanced, and receding as they re- 
ceded, Such were these musicians; and their showy dress, with @ 
deep stain of red colouring in their swarthy cheeks, added not a little 
to their peculiar and unnatural appearance.” (P. 98—101.) 

““Two of the female dancers were only common figures; but she 
who occupied the centre of the group presently monopolized my whole 
attention, and was indeed brought forward, as I afterwards had reason 
to suspect, for the very purpose of producing that effect. She was by 
birth a Cashmerian, and was what in England would be called @ 
middle sized woman, though taller than the common run of females in 
her own country. Her mouth was small, her teeth white, and her lips 
blood red with the juice of the betel-nut. She had a fine formed nose, 
and a low Revthend, from which her dark hair was drawn up with great 
neatness, while her raven locks hung in braids down her back, Her 
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dark hazel eyes were extremely beautiful, and of that singular form 
which is so much admired in the females of Cashmere. They were 
also environed with a black circle, which gave them a peculiar cast : 
I say peculiar, because that extraordinary expression was neither 
beautiful nor pleasing: nor can I describe it any better way than by 
saying, it had the effect of first attracting the attention, and'then 
holding the senses, as it were, under the influence of witchcraft, or 
some other diabolical charm. But I should also observe, that, not- 
withstanding the fascinating effect of this circular ornament, there 
was a fixed melancholy in the expression of this young woman’s eye, 
which always remained uninfluenced by external circumstances or 
internal passions. In each ear she had a large ring, to which a full 
blown rose was attached. The complexion of this female was a clear 
brown ; her skin was of a peculiarly delicate texture; her profile was 
remarkably well turned, but decidedly oriental, There was something 
strikingly fine in her throat and the contour of her cheek ; her eye- 
brows were long and beautifully arched ; her arms, which were bare 
almost to the shoulder, were turned and rounded with such a peculiar 
delicacy, as I certainly never had observed in any European female; 
they were also adorned with many bracelets and bangles sind orna- 
ments). The palms of her small hands and the tips of her fingers were 
coloured with the juice of the mindy (a red dye). She had many 
rings on her fingers. Her dress consisted of paunjammahs (drawers 
or trowsers) of striped China silk ; together with a short and exceed- 
ingly full petticoat of rose-coloured muslin, terminated with a broad 
border of silver lace. She wore likewise a transparent jacket 
of white muslin, with several rows of beads about her neck; and her | 
head dress was a Benares chuder, or drapery of white silver gauze. 
This syren appeared without either shoes or stockings, having her 
bare ancles and the extremities of her feet adorned with rings of 
silver, the latter being likewise stained with the juice of the mindy.” 
—(P. 101—104.) 


The dancing, or more strictly speaking, the voluptuous un- 
dulating of the nautch girls, with the melting tones of their 
lutes, and the witchery of their voices, added to the extra por- 
tion of wine which our hero thought necessary “to drown 
the last struggle of that virtuous principle which he brought 
with him from his native land,” so completely overpowered him, 
that he gradually sunk into a profound sleep, from which he did 
not wake till the next day, when he found himself alone on the 
sofa of the hall where he had spent the preceding evening, and 
luxuriating in those enviable sensations of fatigue and fever, 
headache and mental agony, which usually follow vicious ex- 
cesses in a mind or body not hitherto inured to them. ‘The old 
civilian was of tougher mould, and felt as little weariness as com= — 
punction at his nocturnal revels. Desmond quitted his host the 
next day, but to his astonishment, on entering his boat to pro- 
ceed to his station, he found on board before him Amena the 
nautch girl, with Shumsheer, the man who carried her lute, and 
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professed to be her brother, and an old hag whom she called her 
mother. In vain he attempted to shake them off: by arts and 
mtreaties they overpowered his resolution, and at length be- 
came, on his arrival at Junglepoor, a regular part of his house- 
hold, of which Shumsheer obligingly took the whole manage- 
ment. Three years now passed away in vice and indolence; at 
the end of the first of which Amena took the liberty to introduce 
to her master, or rather her devoted slave, an iniant whom she 
taught—but as afterwards appears with no great justice—to 
call him father. Desmond, however, felt himself attached to bis 
supposed child, and became every hour more deeply enthralled 
by the arts of the mother, notwithstanding the yet lurking re- 
mains of better principles, and the abhorrence which he could 
not but feel both of himself and the companion of his retreat. 

Some business at length requiring his presence in Calcutta, 
Desinond touk leave of Amena, and proceeded to the house of 
his old friend, Mr. John Fairfax. ‘Three additional years of 
oriental dissipation lad made rapid inroads on the charms of 
Mrs. Fairfax, and Desmond finding no great pleasure in her so- 
ciety, solaced himself for the absence of Amena by frequenting 
nautches, and Hindoo festivals of no very edifying character, in 
the houses of the natives. During his stay in Calcutta intelli- 
gence arrived that Mr. Fairtax, of Berkshire, and Mrs. Greville 
were dead, and that Emily, her education being now completed, 
was on her voyage to her parents in India. 

“ At length the well remembered voice of Ewily reached our ears, 
and its melodious tones seemed to thrill through my heart. In a mo- 
ment afterwards she appeared; and secing her father, whom the 
servant pointed out to her, she sprang forwards, and throwing ber 
arms round his neck, sunk upon her knees before him. She pressed 
her innocent face against his, as he stooped towards her, and for a 
few moments they thus mingled their tears of joy. 

* During the interval, while Kmily was kneeling in the embraces 
of her father, | liad an opportunity of observing her beauteous form, her 
soft and glossy hair, and the extremely delicate turn of her cheek; 
but when her father raised her up and presented her to her step- 
mother, I had a full view of her exquisitely lovely face—lovely a 
youth, health, modesty, and perfect symmetry could make it.” 
—(Pp. 127, 125.) 

We must pass over many succeeding events, such as how 
manfully Mr. Desmond withstood the many and bold attacks of 
Miss Jane and Miss Belle Donally; how deeply he plunged into 
love for Emily: how bitterly he hated himself for his connexion 
with Amena; how resolutely he determined to return to the 
paths of virtue; and, above all, how clandestincly he discovered, 
what neither himself nor any other person had suspected, that 
Emily bad cherished for him from the period of his visit 
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Berkshire, a tenderness which time had not subdued, though it 
had been severely chastened and controlled by the dictates of 
almost more than feminine delicacy, and the instinctive feelings of 
christian sanctity. Emily’s herbal, which the Miss Donallys 
coutrived, not very honourably, to get into their possession, was the 
tell-tale of this latent affection. We were not aware of half the 
disasters of botany and botanizing till we perused the loves of 
the gentle Emily and the ill-deserving Desmond. 


‘Under the head Wood Anemone were these words —‘I first be- 
came acquainted with this delicate flower, May the 4th, in the year 
: {the number of the year had been written, but was every- 
where carefully erased ;) it was growing in a shady spot under some 
spreading trees in the lawn. We found it when walking with my aunt 
and another person. Oh, happy day! for ever gone—never to 
return ! 

** Violet. March 14. The first violet I have seen this year, grow- 
ing on a southern bank, near Milwood’s Cottage. It was gathered 
and givento me. Sweet flower! 1 was happy, O how happy, when 
this flower was in bloom! But as the fairest violet soon withers and 
dies, so does earthly happiness soon fade away. O that I had a heart 
to scek heavenly happiness, and that only! 

‘** Narcissus. April lst. This lovely white flower grew in the 
shrubbery, just opposite to the root-house, where we often used to 
sit and hear my uncle repeat the poems of Hafiz. 1 gathered the 
flower, and thought of the table of Echo and Narcissus. 

“* Wud Honeysuckle. July 25. A wreath of wild honeysuckles 
were gathered and twisted round my hat. I preserved one tiower to 
remind me of that lovely evening when we waiked in Lord $ s 
pleasure grounds. We found one of the columns of the temple in 
the park quite encompassed with wild honeysuckles.’ Then, as if 
written at another time, a verse of a hymn was introduced, signifying 
a wish that she might be assisted to break through every earthly en- 
tanglement, and fix her affections upon things above. 

“ By the time I had read thus far my thoughts were in sucha 
tumult, that the book was nearly dropping from my hand; for | wag 
now convinced of the delightful secret, ot which 1 had not hitherto 
entertained the slightest suspicion. 

““My female companions, seeing my agitation, asked me the result 
of my remarks. ‘ Are you not convinced,’ said the elder sister, ‘ that 
Emily’s heart is engaged ?’ 

““¢1 am convinced,’ I replied, ‘that her affections have been de- 
voted to some happy man.’ 

“¢ And have you not reason to think,’ returned they, ‘by her 
continuing to reject every offer, that they still are so.’ 

“¢] do think so,’ I answered, endeavouring to control my emotions. 

“¢* And does not the idea drive you to despair?’ said Miss Donally, 
who was evidently puzzled by my manner. 

“‘¢ Faint heart,’ I replied, ‘never won a fair lady. And what 
would you think of me, were I to say that all you have shewn me, let 
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have it been obtained how it may, has not altogether extinguished my 
hopes ?’ 

«¢©«Then, probably,’ said Miss Jane Donally, ‘you build your 
hopes upon the pretended fickleness of the female mind.’ 

‘‘ | was preparing a reply to this, when the sound of a carriage in the 
court startled us all excessively. Miss Donally, in extreme agitation, 
entreated me to hasten to the stairs, and detain Emily, if possible, till 
she should have time to replace the papers whence she had taken 
them. 

‘T obeyed her as quick as lightning ; but had scarcely time to reach 
the head of the stairs, when I was met by Emily herself. 

‘<I suppose there was something particular in the manner in which 
1 held out my hand to her, there being nothing remarkable in the 
action itself; for, as she ascended the last step, she lifted up 
her gentle eyes towards me with an expression that conveyed some- 
thing of disapprobation; but I was in too elevated a state of mind to 
pay any regard to this silent check; so taking her hand, which was 
ialf withdrawn, and leading her into the gallery, I asked after Mrs. 
Fairfax, who had gone out with her. 

‘She answered that Mrs. Fairfax was not yet returned, and would 
still be detained some hours. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I shall hope to enjoy a 
few minutes’ private conversation with you, my lovely Emily: this 
pleasure you have long denied me, but now I am determined to take 
no denial.’ 

She looked at me with much astonishment, and said, ‘ You never 
asked for a private interview, Sir; how then could I refuse it ?’ 

*“*¢But you have avoided me continually, my lovely Emily,’ [ 
answered, ‘leading me to suppose either that you hated me, or that, 
at least, I was pertectly indifferent to you.” 

“¢« And pray, Sir,’ said she, ‘what has led you to think different- 
ly now.’ 

“This question startled me; since I was not at liberty to assign the 
true reason of this change in my sentiments. I do not exactly re- 
member what reply 1 made, or how I was led on from one thing to 
another, to make a full and free confession of the devotedness of my 
heart to her. 

‘“* All this time we were standing in the gallery, where I still de- 
tained her, although she had made several attempts to leave me, till 
her attention was at length arrested by the warmth and vehemence 
of my address. She then stood still, and fixed her eyes upon the 
ground, while the most lovely blushes rose in her cheeks ; but she made 
no answer, till L had repeatedly pressed her for one word in reply, only 
a single word! She then answered, but with considerable hesitation, 
that she referred me to her father—an answer which I interpreted in 
the most favourable light, and was not reproved for so doing. 

‘* She then expressed such eagerness to quit me, that I allowed her 
to go; when she hastily retired, leaving me in a state of mind, whicl,, 
ora few moments, was only that of unmixed joy.” (P. 172—178.) 


The fair hand for which all the young men in Calcutta were 
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sighing, would certainly have been witheld by the ambitious and 
mercenary } Mr. Fairfax from his young friend, had not a letter 
opportunely arrived from England announcing the death of Mr. 
Desmond’s elder brother, and the accession of our hero to the 
family estates under the title of Sir George. The patrimony, 
though dilapidated, it was expec ted, when put carefully to nurse 
and assisted by Sir George’s oriental accumulations, would be 
a equal to what Miss Emily had any right to hope for; and 
this essential point being ascertained, our ‘heroine soon became 
Lady Desmond, and proceeded up the countr y with her hus- 
band to a lucrative station in the province of Bahar, which had 
been procured for Sir George by the influence of Mr. Fairfax. 

Life now rolled away in its happiest and gentlest mood. Sir 
George had written home to have Amena dismissed on a hand- 
some pension; and, happy in the society of his attached and 
lovely bride, he was beginning, as a rational being placed in a 
state of moral probation, to prepare with her for ‘the yet more 
exalted scenes which were to open in a future world, when they 
had right!y enjoyed and improved all that this world could bestow. 

In the mean time Shumsheer, Amena, and the old hag were 
not idle. Shumsheer continued in the family, and the two others 
found means, unknown to Sir George, to settle in the vicinity of 
his new residence. 


“One morning, having been absent from home, I returned unex- 
pectedly ; and going into Emily’s apartments, I found her sitting in 
her dressing room, weeping over little Louisa, the daughter of Amena, 
who stood by her side. 

“The child was so much grown, that I did not at first recollect 
her. But on recognizing her, [ turned to the matranne, (a woman 
employ ed to sweep the house) who, it was most likely, had brought 
in the child, and who was then standing at one end of the apartment, 
and addressing her in her own language, which Emily very imperfect- 
ly under: stood-—I bade her take up the child, and get out of my sight, 
or I would bring her to a punishment which she should remember to 
the last hour of her life. 

‘““The woman instantly prepared to obey my command, and was 
taking up the child, when Emily, who at the sight of me had turned 
5 pale as death, rose up, and, coming forward, would have taken 

hand: but I repulsed her with undissembled rage, charging her 
with having endeavoured, through jealousy, to investigate my pri- 
vate conduct. 

‘¢ She clasped her lovely hands, and, lifting her dove-like eyes, ‘O, 
my George! my George "’ she said, ‘ may I die this moment, if I ever 
doubted your love, or felt the least suspicion of any thing amiss in 
your conduct. I never, never sought to know any thing you wished 
to conceal from me; and even now, had I been dealing with an 
English woman, or with one who could properly speak my own 
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language, I should sooner have been aware of her malicious intentions, 
and should consequently have compelled her to silence.’ 

‘¢Then turning again to the woman, I bitterly cursed her both in 
her own language and in English. - She endeavoured to make some 
whining excuse ; when vehemently repeating my execration, I seized 
something, I forget what, which stood near me, to throw at her: 
upon which she made her escape at the nearest door. On my attempt- 
ing to follow her, Emily gently laid held on my arm, and entreated 
me to let the woman go; when I rudely shook her off, and she sunk 
upon a chair. 

‘‘ My anger was still so ungovernable, that, disregarding her silent 
grief, | continued for a few moments to pour out a torrent of furious 
expressions. After which, rushing out of the room, and calling for 
Shumsheer, I demanded of him an explanation of the scene | had 
just witnessed. 

‘* Je made out a story, which at the time appeared plausible, 
namely, that Amena, having no longer any hope of recovering my 
affections, had resolved to leave the neighbourhood; but that, before 
she banished herself for ever, she wished, if possible, to procure the 
protection of the lady for her child; in order to which she had per- 
suaded the wife of the sweeper (the ayah refusing to have any concern 
in the affair) to introduce the infant to the beebee saheb (lady). 

**'This story bore so plausible an appearance, that after dismissing 
Shumsheer for the preseut with some sharp rebukes, I returned in a 
state of less agitation to Emily, whom I found still sitting where 
{ had left her, weeping very bitterly, and the child still standing by 
her. 

“I drew a chair, and sat down by her; and feeling that such a 
discovery as she had been led to make required a very serious apology 
on tay part, I took the hand which lay on her lap, and pressing it to 
my lips, ‘ My Emily,’ I said, ‘you now see your husband's character 
unmasked! I have not been the virtuous man you believed me to be. 
But had I dared to entertain the hope of possessing you, my beloved 
wife, that swect hope would have restrained me from the commission 
of those crimes, of which I do now most seriously and solemnly re- 
pent, and which I have for a Jong time renounced.’ 

*‘ While I spoke, she suddenly turned to me, and clasping her 
lovely arms round my neck, holding her sweet face in my bosom, she 
for some moments gave way to a flood of tears, sobbing violently and 
aloud ; insomuch that being alarmed at her extreme emotion, I tried 
to sooth her by professions of never failing love. She soon, however, 
recovered herself, and lifting up her head a little, ‘ You mistake me, 
my beloved,’ she said; ‘you mistake me; you do not understand 
me; you never did understand me; I am not jealous; I am not suse 
picious. You love me more than I deserve; I am fully satisfied of 
your faithfulness : and as to what is past, I have no right to be offended, 
and I am not offended. No, my beloved George, I am not in the 
least offended: but—but—' and she hesitated. ‘I am anxious, I 
have long been anxious for the welfare of your immortal soul. O that 
4 sense of your past frailtics,’ added this lovely young creature, ‘may 
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lead you nearer to Him, who is able to save you from themall! I 
had some reason to fear that you depended too much on the strength 
of your moral principles; but you perceive, my George, that you 
have nothing of this kind to build upon. Where then will you repose 
your hope, if not in the bosom of a Saviour? O fet us daily approach 
his throne together, that we may there obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need, He, perhaps, has allowed you to fall, in 
order effectually to teach you, that we can do nothing of ourselves ; 
but that all our sufficiency must be derived from Him,’ 

«It may be readily supposed, that at this moment I desired nothing 
so much as to be fully reconciled to my amiable wife; and that, with 
this view, [ was prepared to grant her every thing she might request. 
I accordingly assured her, that my whole life should henceforth be 
devoted to her, and that { would make any sacrifice she could suggest, 
to prove the reality of my repentance and devotion. 

*©* Then,” said she, ‘1 shall first avail myself of this your kindness, 
my beloved George, by imploring your protection for this unhappy 
infant.’”” (P. 205—211.) 


The sequel of the tale informs us that the three fiends whom 
we have mentioned, either for revenge, or to regain their former 
power over their master, formed a plot to poison Emily a short 
time before she was about to present him with a rival to the little 
Louisa, who turns out to be the child of Shumsheer. 

The last hours of the dying Emily, amidst the pain and de- 
lirium occasioned by the poison, were employed in urging her un- 
happy lord to seek the only source of true repose, which was 

yet in his power. All earthly enjoyments had for ever fled from 
tivs, and his happiness was, in a few hours, buried in the tomb 
of his Emily. ‘The execrable crew who had caused his misery 
contrived, by means of potent drugs, to keep him in a state of 
almost constant insensibility after the murder of their sainted 
mistress. In one of his lucid intervals Amena presented herself 
before him, but was expelled from his presence with abhorrence, 
though it was not till several years afterwards that he discovered 
that she had been an agent in the death of his Emily. Shumsheer, 
who passed, if not without suspicion, at least undetected, retained 
his place in the family till he saw fit to decamp with his master’s 
plate and valuables, and to retire, as was supposed, with 
Amena to some retreat, where they were never more heard of. 
The ayah (or waiting maid) who administered the poison 
was taken some years afterwards, and put an end to her existence 
in prison, after making the several disclosures, which we have an- 
ticipated. Desmond, involved deeply in debts incurred by his ex- 
travagance and vice, settled at length in Calcutta, where he 
renewed his friendship for Mr. Melmoth, by whose instructions 
and consolations he was brought to that better mind in which he 
writes the present narrative. 
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Arr. XX.—Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, through England, during the Reign of King Charles the 
Second (1669). Translated from the Italian Manuscript in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. To which is prefixed a Me- 
moir of his Life. Illustrated with a Portrait of his Highness, 
and thirty-nine Views of the Metropolis, Cities, ‘fowns, and 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, as delineated at that Period 
by Artists in the Suite of Cosmo. 4to. pp. 510. Mawman. 
London, 1821. 


Tue title of this book is better fitted to excite, than the work 
itself is to gratify curiosity. ‘The name of the traveller connects 
him witha family, whose memory is dear to every lover of litera- 
ture and art: his rank as a sovereign gave him the opportunity 
of observing and describing characters and situations not acces- 
sible to the examination of the generality of authors; and as he 
was educated in the seat of science and of the belles-lettres, and 
accompanied by the most accomplished of the Florentine nobi- 
lity, acuteness of remark, niceness of discrimination, and. sen- 
sibility of taste, may be expected to predominate in his narrative. 
The time, too, at which he travelled is more than usually interest- 
ing; as the agitation of the civil wars had left many striking 
traces in the character and habits of the nation. ‘The observa- 
tions of a foreigner on our country, and our manners, are 
always listened to with eargerness; but the rambles of such a 
man, at such a juncture, promised a more than ordinary gratifi- 
cation. His rank makes us forget for a moment the impertinent 
tediousness of a minute narrative of his dinners and suppers. 
The honour of accompanying him induces us to follow in his 
train, though his journeys are, for the most part, alike barren of 
incident and observation. From time to time, too, he introduces 
us to the company of distinguished personages in our history and 
pone and noble names lend grace to prose as well as to song. 

ut princes and nobles become tiresome, when names and trifles 
are all that we learn from them. Though the book, therefore, 
is to a certain degree amusing, yet the amusement is of a very 
idle and listless kind. It is like the interest with which we 
listen to the gossip of society, or read the lists of fashionable 
arrivals and departures in a morning paper. It isan amusement 
unaccompanied by improvement: the understanding finds little 
from which it can derive instruction ; and the imagination, little 
on which it can dwell with delight. It is an amusement, in 
short, of which frivolity is the leading feature, as frivolity is also 
the characteristic of the work, and of the materials which enter 
into its composition. 


Though Cosmo III. was the traveller, he was not the author 
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of thenarrative. It was written under his direction, by the com- 
anion of his journey, Count Lorenzo Magalotti, who-was one 


of the ablest men of his age. He was secretary to the Academia — 


del Cimento, and, what is still more to his honour, the friend and 
correspondent of Newton and Lord Somers. Had Magalotti 
written to communicate the ideas and impressions which the various 
objects visited and seen by him had left in his own mind, we should 
doubtless have had a very different work. Such was not Maga- 
lotti’s object. He wrote not for the public, but for his sovereign ; 
and was to record not what was important in his own eyes, but 
what the prince would be best pleased to peruse. Hence arises 
the poverty of the narrative. The texture of it clearly proves, 
that the writer was in the habit of submitting it to the approval 
and correction of his master; and, accordingly, every occasion is 
carefully recorded on which his Serene Highness displayed, or 
imagined he displayed, the perfection of good breeding or pecu- 
liar grace of manners. The motions and employments of Cosmo 
on each successive day are detailed with the utmost minuteness— 
where he said his prayers, who visited him, whom he visited, 
where he dined, how and where he spent the evening. Even on 
such topics there was no lack of interesting matter; nor could 
a writer have left us a more agrecable legacy than sketches of the 
court of Charles the Second, and of the many energetic, strongly 
marked, and very versatile characters that figured in it. But 
Cosmo seems neither to have known nor to have cared about 
their characters. A court was to him a place where a number of 
well-dressed people meet to look at and bow to each other. Ma- 
galotti, therefore, was not permitted to record more than the 
names of those between whom and his master civilities were ex- 
changed. 

A foreigner, though imperfectly acquainted with the institu- 
tions of a country, often sees them under points of view, which 
seldom or never occur to a native. ‘They who from infancy have 
had all the parts of a system constantly before their eyes, are 
insensible to its peculiarities. A foreigner, on the other hand, is 
instantly struck.with all that is contrary to, or widely different 
from, that to which he has been accustomed. Hence, in a great 
measure, flow the pleasure and instruction, which are to be Roa 
in accounts of our own country written by strangers. The 
travels of Cosmo do not possess this characteristic attraction. 
He sees whatever is worthy of being seen; he tells us what he 
sees, and sometimes he even plunges into antiquarian details; 
but he never thinks vigorously, or feels deeply ; or, if he does, he 
spares himself the trouble of communicating his thoughts and 
feelings to his readers. 

Cosmo, as the heir to a throne, might have been expected to 
occupy himself anxiously about whatever related to the stability 
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of the royal dignity: and in a country which, only nine years 
before, had by its convulsions alarmed and astonished the world, 
abundant materials for reflection must have been presented to 
him. England had exhibited a spectacle, to which Europe had 
seen nothing similar. She had abrogated her ancient constitu- 
tion; she had expelled her legitimate princes; she had plunged 
into all the horrors of protracted civil war; then, after crouching 
under the sceptre of an usurper, the terror of whose arms over- 
awed every neighbouring potentate, the nation and the army 
united to recal the lawful sovereign. Was it possible for a man 
of liberal education to reside in a country, which had been the 
scene of such distractions, without availing himself of his oppor- 
tunities of observation, to develop the causes of such extraordi- 
nary events, to distinguish the effects which had flowed from 
them, and to form conjectures, more or less probable, with re- 
gard to their further and ultimate consequences? Yet, strange 
to say, these topics seem never once to have occurred to the 
mind of the royal traveller or his companions. This circum- 
stance is a striking illustration of the little progress which politi- 
cal science had then made in Europe, and of the inertness of 
those feelings, on which, no less than on intellectual sagacity, the 
improvement of that most important branch of knowledge de- 
pends. If any event was in its nature, more than others, cal- 
culated to rouse the attention of mankind to the foundation and 
structure of civil society, it was the internal dissensions of Eng- 
land with the terrible results that followed: and in Italy more 
than in any other country, and in Florence more than in any 
other part of that Peninsula, might such transactions have been 
expected to become the theme of profound meditation; for 
Italy was rich in historians, and among the Florentines, some of 
their greatest geniuses had peculiarly directed their attention to 
political philosophy. But, in the seventeenth century, the con- 
tinent of Europe neither comprehended nor inquired into the 
great events of which England had been the theatre. The 
subversion of the English throne was, forsooth, a strange, un- 
accountable event; it was a prodigy of wickedness; it was the 
offspring of pride and wantonness, fostered by the abundance of 
the country in all the necessaries of life; it was a proof of the 
caprice of fortune; it was an example of the extravagancies 

which a people, who pretended to judge for themselves in matters 
of religion, were capable. Such were the views then entertained 
of the most instructive spectacle that time has yet furnished to 
statesmen ; so superficial in those days were men’s habits of 
thinking on political events. With our present feelings, and in 
the present state of knowledge, we can scarcely believe that @ 
volume should have been written on England in the year 1669, 
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in which scarcely a single allusion is made to the causes, cir- 
cumstances, and effects, either of the destruction, or of the resto- 
ration of the English throne. 

Cosmo III. had been married in his nineteenth year to the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Orleans. In this match the 
inclinations of the bride were not consulted. Her ambition had 
flattered her with the hopes of the hand of Louis XIV; her 
affections were for Charles of Lorrain: so that an union with the 
heir of the house of Medici had no attractions either for her heart 
or for her vanity. Domestic dissension was the natural conse- 
quence. Cosmo, though possesseel of many good qualities, was 
not peculiarly qualified to excite love in a bosom not prepossessed 
in his favour, or to command the respect of a high-born and 
highly-accomplished woman, With a fair portion of sense, and 
with respectable attainments, he was grave, devout, austere. His 
intellect was somewhat sluggish ; his character was without energy, 
and his best qualities were destitute of decoration. Such a husband 
was but a poor compensation to the high-spirited Princess of 
France, for the disappointment of her hopes of power and dreams 
of passion. ‘The progress of time, instead of bringing alleviation, 
ageravated their dissensions. At last, to escape from the most 
scandalous scenes of domestic strife, Cosmo, at the suggestion of 
his’ father, travelled into Germany and Holland. Upon his 
return, after a year’s absence, he still found his home a scene of 
wretchedness and disquiet; so that the same motives, which had 
formerly weighed with him, induced him a second time to estrange 
himself from it. He now visited Spain and Portugal; and, em- 
barking at Corunna, set sail for England on the 19th of March, 
1669. His voyage was towards its end not very prosperous. The 
captain of the ship, mistaking St. George’s Channel for the 
British Channel, found himself unexpectedly upon the Irish 
coast, where the state of the weather made it advisable for the 
Prince to land. ‘This accident caused Cosmo to spend three 
days at Kingsale, and in the neighbourhood; and he has told us 
as much concerning Iveland, as could be expected from so short 
a visit. Ireland was, at that time, in a more savage state, pro- 
bably, than any other country in the western parts of Europe. 
The Catholic population is Sain described as living in mud 
cabins badly thatched, sleeping on the ground on te mats, 
seldom enjoying the luxury of bread, and subsisting chiefly on 
fish and cockles. ‘* In descending the hills on his return to the 
ship,” says the recorder of Cosmo’s travels, * his Highness passed 
near some cabins which served to shelter poor Irish, the native 
rustics of Ireland, who have no place to rest upon but the bare 
earth; and, having caused them to be reconnoitred for curiosity, 
he discovered that they lived within like wild beasts.” Money 
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was extremely scarce in Ireland, and the currency consisted 
incipally of Spanish coin. The annual emoluments of the 
Viens are estimated extravagantly high—at no less than 40,000/. 

Leaving Kingsale, Cosmo, after visiting one of the Scilly 
Islands, arrived on the Ist of April at Plymouth. One of the 
first observations which occur in the book, affords a specimen of 
the changes which take place in the current opinions of mankind, 
or rather, perh in their fashionable modes of talking. At pre- 
sent, political discontents are generally ascribed to the poverty 
of the people, and to the pressure of public burdens: in the days 
of Charles a contrary mode of reasoning was in fashion; and, 
wherever a spirit of resistance to royal authority appeared, it was 
invariably attributed to the insolence produced by wealth and 
abundance. ‘“ The inhabitants of Plymouth,” says Cosmo, 
“showed themselves on a former occasion prone to sedition; 
and that spirit being now fostered by the influx of wealth, which 
a flourishing commerce produces, renders them objects of reason- 
able suspicion.” One inference may perhaps be deduced from 
this circumstance of difference between the political theory of the 
seventeenth and that of the nineteenth century—that, under the 
Stuarts, hostility to the measures of Government prevailed prin- 
cipally among the middling classes of society, whereas now it 
exists chiefly among the lower. 

From Plymouth Cosmo went to Exeter, and thence to Dor- 
chester. At Dorchester he received an escort of cavalry, to 
protect him against the robbers who then frequented that district: 
and, having arrived in safety at Salisbury, proceeded onwards to 
London. ‘They who are curious in the details of civic proces- 
sions, will find some amusement in the account of his journey: 
for, having been received with great respect by the corporate 
bodies of the several places through which he passed, he has 
rewarded their courtesy, by recording in his princely anaals, 
not only their prerogatives, with the numbers and modes of 
election of their members, but also the splendours of their various 
official costumes. It might have been supposed, that formal 
visits of mayors and aldermen, even though arrayed in all the 
pride of fur and golden chains, must have been irksome in the 
extreme to a foreigner, who could communicate only through 
an interpreter with those who thus expressed their respect: yet 
such ceremorgous visits filled up no small portion of the leisure 
hours of Cosmo in every journey he made in England; and, to 
judge from the complacency with which the particulars of them 
are detailed, they must have been peculiarly to his taste. Nor is 
the accuracy inferior, with which the civilities shown to him 
by individuals are specified. The account of his Serene High- 
ness’s visit to Wilton will show with what equal care trivial things 
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and wonderful things—Stonehenge and a dinner party—are 
described in these princely pages. 


‘* Early in the morning of the 12th, my Lord Pembroke and my Lord 
Herbert, came with their equipage to fetch his highness. Mr. Ber- 
nard New, sheriff of the county, with his son, were along with them. 
His highness got into the coach with the first mentioned, and the 
others following on horseback, he went to see that celebrated piece of 
antiquity, six miles distant from Salisbury, called Stonehenge, sup- 
posed to be a sepulchre or atrophy. It consists of very large stones, 
some of which are thirty feet or more in height, and ten in breadth; 
these being placed one upon another in three rows in the form of a 
crown, are crossed by other stones in such a manner that the connec- 
tion amongst them is not discernible, whence it has the appearance of 
a hanging building. Having alighted there, they conversed nearly an 
hour ; and then re-entering the carriage, went to Wilton, the country 
house of the Earl of Pembroke, situated in the neighbourhood of a 
small village of the same name. Here his highness returned the visit 
of a young unmarried daughter of the earl (another being married to 
the Sine Paulet) and dined. There was prepared for his highness, 
at the head of the table, an arm-chair, which he insisted upon the 
young lady’s taking ; upon which the earl instantly drew forward an- 
other similar one, in which the serene prince sat, in the highest place; 
all the rest sitting upon stools. His highness obliged the earl to take 
the place nearest to him, though in his own house ; and there were at 
table, besides all his highness’s gentlemen, the sheriff and several other 
gentlemen, in all sixteen. The dinner was superb, and served in a 
noble style; they remained at table about two hours. In the course 
of the afternoon, his highness went down into the garden, and enter- 
tained himself a long time in conversation with the earl alone; and 
as it was nearly sun-set, he walked about the garden, through the cen- 
tre of which flows a river called the Nadder, which passes under a 
bridge on a level with the ground, and produces trout in abundance. 
His highness went to see the grotto, rough-cast with pumice stone 
and cockle shells ; several fountains that play in different ways; some 
rooms newly built, as well for pleasure as for the convenience of a 
foundry ; and the maze park, and whatever else of the pleasurable and 
agreeable the nature and character of the country affords. He then 
went to view the rest of the palace, which is richly ornamented .with 
many pictures of Vandyke ; and as evening now drew near, went back 
to Salisbury, accompanied by the same persons who had attended him 
in the morning. His highness there understood that a t number 
of ladies of the province were assembled at the house of a lady, a wi- 
dow of the family of Platt, who said that they intended to come and 
see his highness sup; he therefore caused it to be signified to them, 
that, without taking that trouble, he would visit them at the place 
where they were. This he did, and passed half an hour in their com- 
pany, standing ; during which time, two of them sang an English air 
very indifferently—the fault either of the music, or of the singers, 
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Having taken leave of them, he returned home, retiring at his usual 
hour.” (P. 149—151.) | 


Fly-fishing is almost the only novelty which his Serene 
Highness remarks, in the course of his journey from the extre. 
mity of Cornwall to the metropolis. ‘The mode of angling 
here is very different from the common one: for, where our 
fishermen hold the hook still for a long time in the same place, 
these keep it in continual motion, darting the line into the water, 
like the lash of a whip, then drawing it along a few paces, they 
throw it in afresh, repeating this operation till the fish is caught.” 
His astonishment was also excited by the great numbers of cattle 
in the districts through which he passed; and he speaks in terms 
of high praise of the excellence of the inns, and of the abundant 
supply of provisions which they always afforded. Uncontested 
as is our superiority over all other countries in this respect at 
present, we should scarcely have dared to flatter ourselves, that 
the accommodations on the western road, a century and half ago, 
were such, as fully to meet the wishes, and satisfy the wants of 
an Italian sovereign. | 
Qn the 15th of April Cosmo arrived in London; but fortune 
frowned on his debut ; for, as he has been careful to inform us, 
* so little punctual or anxious was the person who had the care 
of providing his highness’s dresses, that he could not go out till 
the 18th.” This was the chief misfortune which he encountered 
in our island: with the exception of this and one other unluck 
incident, which interfered for a single night with his highness’s 
repose, all was sunshine and prosperity, a constant interchange 
of compliments, visits, and every kind of civility. ‘The trans- 
actions of each day, however insignificant in themselves, are de- 
tailed with exemplary minuteness. Cosmo, for instance, was 
punctual in the performance of his morning devotions, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Catholic church, and, that he might have 
leisure, we suppose, for serious reflection, generally supped 
alone. It has not, however, been thought sufficient to state this 
tous once for all: every morning and every evening the pee on 
information is repeated; and as regularly as Cosmo prayed or 
supped, so regularly is the event enrolled in the narrative of his 
travels. The names, too, of his visitors are recorded each day, 
as well as the particulars of the visits with which he honoured dif- 
ferent persons. His historian seldom omits to tell us, that he 
dined; and after dinner we must frequently accompany him to 
Hyde Park, and thence to the apartments of the queen. How 
unfortunate, that amid all this gossiping detail of what he did, 
and where he went, he never says, hears, or sees any thing 
worthy of being committed to writing. The description of the 
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manner of passing the evening at the queen’s apartments, 


as it is, is almost the only sketch of society which the volume 
contains. 


« That chamber of the queen’s apartments, which is contiguous to 
the bed-chamber, is called the closet; it is furnished with sky-blue 
damask, corresponding with the other, with divisions of gold lace: it 
is lighted up in the evening by chandeliers, which are suspended from 
the roof; and is then used as a place of amusement for their majesties, 
and therefore they go into it every evening (unless particularly pre- 
vented) from the other apartments. The queen sits in front of the 
door, and enters into conversation with the ladies that happen to be 
there, who form a circle round her majesty, standing, and discourse on 
different subjects. The ambassadresses are very often present: the 
ladies of the other ministers, resident at this court, and more frequent- 
ly than any other, the wife of the envoy of Portugal, Habreu, as she 
is of the same country with her majesty ; neither was the entertain- 
ment confined to the ladies, but gentlemen were admitted, both ma- 
tives and foreigners (besides the representatives of sovereign princes) 
without any other formality than a respectful obeisance to their ma- 
jesties. The king himself and the duke are frequently seen there, 
seeking relief from more weighty cares, and divesting themselves 
awhile of the restraint of royalty; sometimes standing, sometimes 
walking through the apartment, they make themselves familiar with 
every one, talking indifferently both to the public ministers and the 
private gentlemen, of the news of the day, and on any other subject, 
provided it be unconnected with business and state-affairs; those to- 
pics being always reserved for a proper and seasonable time.” 


(P. 177, 178.) 


Cosmo, trained to regularity in every duty of routine, appears 
to have been assiduous in visiting all the remarkable objects in 
London. They who take an interest in the topographical lore 
of the metropolis, may be pleased with his descriptions of houses, 

uares, and streets; and such as have never read the London 
Guide, may even learn something from this faithful record of 
his royal labours. For our own parts, we gladly pass over his 
account of the Tower, the Temple, St, Paul’s, Whitehall, St. 
James’s, and ,all the localities of the metropolis, to try to cull 
out something that may illustrate its manners and diversions. 
Our theatrical exhibitions pleased him more than we should 
have expected from Italian prejudices and habits—a clear: proof 
of the excellence of the actors of the time, or at least of theit 
superiority in the expression of natural feeling to those of other 
_ & About mid-day, his highness returned home, and dined as ‘usual, 
After dinner, he recommenced his visits to the ladies; geing towards 
evening to the King’s Theatre, to hear the comedy, in his. majesty’s 
box. This theatre is nearly of a cizcular form, surrounded, inthe in- 
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side, by boxes separated from each other, and divided into several rows 
of seats, for the greater accommodation of the ladies and gentlemen, 
who, in conformity with the freedom of the country, sit together indis- 
criminately ; a large space being left on the ground-floor for the rest 
of the audience. . The scenery is very light, capable of a great many 
changes, and embellished with beautiful landscapes. Before the co- 
medy begins, that the audience may not be tired with waiting, the 
most delightful symphonies are played; on which account many per- 
sons come early to enjoy this agreeable amusement. The comedies 
which are acted, are in prose; but their plots are confused, neither 
unity nor regularity being observed; the authors having in view, ra- 
ther than any thing else, to describe accurately the passions of the 
mind, the virtues and the vices ; and they succeed the better, the more 
the players themselves, who are excellent, assist them with action, and 
with the enunciation of their language, which is very well adapted for 
the purpose, as being a variation, but very much confined and curtail- 
ed, of the Teutonic idiom ; and enriched with many phrases and words 
of the most beautiful and expressive description, taken both from an- 
cient and modern languages. From the theatre, his highness returned 
home, and retiring to his apartment, supped alone.” (P. 190, 191.) 


_ We have seen that the specimen of English singing with 
which the Wiltshire ladies spontaneously favoured his highness, 
was not much to his taste: he was infinitely better pleased with 


_ The whole of the morning of the 23d he passed at home, and 
went out after dinner in his carriage, with Colonel Gascoyne and Sir 
Castiglioni, to one of the principal dancing schools of the me- 
tropolis, frequented both by unmarried and married ladies, who are in- 
structed by the master, and practise, with much gracefulness and agi- 
lity, various dances after the English fashion.. Dancing is a very com- 
mon and favourite amusement of the ladies in this country; every 
evening there are entertainments at different places in the city, at 
which many ladies and citizens’ wives are present, they going to them 
alone, as they do to the rooms of the dancing masters, at which there 
are frequently upwards of forty or fifty ladies. His highness had an 
Cppor aa of seeing several dances in the English style, exceedingly 
well regulated, and executed in the smartest and genteelest manner by 
very young ladies, whose beauty and gracefulness were shown off to 
perfection by this exercise. This is a sufficient proof of the liberty’ 
enjoyed by the ladies in London, who are not prohibited from walking 
in the streets by night.as well as by day, without any attendance. : By. — 
day they go out on foot, or in their carriages, either incog. with masks, 
or without, as they think proper; because it is not the custom to sa- 
lute them more than once, not even in the Mall, or Hyde Park, al- 
though they are acquaintances ; and they. would be offended by a re- 
petition of the salutation.” (P.314, $15.) Cong 


- We confess we were not aware that the dames of Charles the 
Second’s day excelled so much in dancing, or were so partial ta 
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it, or enjoyed so much licence in the mode of gratifying, their 
On a subsequent occasion, when his Serene ‘High- 
ness goes to a children’s ball at Highgate, he again expresses 
his satisfaction with the English style of dancing. Fok 

the more masculine amusements Cosmo'describes hunting. 
cock-fighting, and horse-racing, ‘The former of these has suf- 
fered more alteration in the course of time than the latter two. 
The manner in which it was then practised will not meet with 
the approbation of the sportsmen of to-day. 


** On first entering the park, he was met by Prince Robert, who was 
likewise come thither for the diversion of seeing the hunt. After the 
usual compliments, his highness went forward, Prince Robert remain- 
ing.in the place appointed for him under the shade of a tree, on a stage 
a little raised from the ground, which is the same where the king stands 
to see this amusement. When the huntsmen had stretched out the 
nets after the German manner, inclosing with them a considerable 
space of land, they let the dogs loose upon four deer which were con- 
fined there, who, as soon as they saw them, took to flight ; but as they 
had not the power of going which way they pleased, they ran round 
‘the nets, endeavouring, by various cunning leaps to save themselves 
from being stopped by the dogs, and continued to run in this manner 
for some time, :to'the great diversion of the spectators, till at last the 
‘buntsmen, ‘that they might not harass the animals superfluously, 
drawing a certain cord, opened the nets in one part, which was: pre- 
pared for that purpose, and left the deer at liberty to escape.” 
(P. 327, 328.) 


‘The deseription of our countrywomen is executed withymore 
‘spirit than any other part of the book. It pleases:as well:by the 
culiarity of one or two of the traits which are mentioned, :as 

y the warmth and eordiality of the eulogy. 


‘The women of London are not inferior to the men either in sta- 
ture or in beauty, for they are all of them handsome, and for the most 
part tall, with black eyes, abundance of light-coloured hair, and a 
neatness which is extreme, their only personal defect being their teeth, 
which are not, generally speaking, very white. They live with all the 
liberty that the custom of the country authorizes. This custom ‘dis- 
penses with that rigorous constraint and reservedness which are: prac- 
itised by the women of other countries, and they go whithersoever they 
please, either alone, or in company ; and those.of the lower order fre- 
quently go so far.as to play at ball publicly in. the streets. “They are 
very fond of paying respect to foreigners, and in, society.shew them a 
vast deal of.courtesy and attention. .The slightest possible introduc- 
tion is sufficient to be admitted to their,conversation, on the same 
terms,as their countrymen and relations, who, on their parts, behave 
‘to them with the greatest modesty, holding female honour in the high- 
est respect aud veneration. “They do not easily’ fall in love, nor throw 
themselves intothe arms of men; but if they are smitten by the ameo- 
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vous passion, they become infatuated, and sacrifice all their substance 
for the sake of the beloved object, and if he deserts them, they are 
sunk into great despair and affliction. Their style of dressing is very 
elegant, entirely after the French fashion, and they take more pride 
ia rich clothes (which are worn of value even by women of the lowest 
rank) than in Precious jewels, all their expense in the latter article 
being confined to pearls, of which they wear necklaces of very great 
price ; consequently, pearls are in great esteem and request in Eng- 
land. They are remarkably well-informed in the dogmas of the reli- 
gion they profess; and when they attend at the discourses of their mi- 
nisters or preachers, they write down an abridgement of what they 
say, having in their letters, abbreviations, which facilitate to them and 
to the men also (thanks to their natural quickness and the acuteness 
of their genius) the power of doing this with rapidity ; and this they do 
that they may afterward avail themselves of it in the controversies and 
disputes which they hold on religious matters. Such and so great is 
the respect which the English entertain for their women, that in their 
houses the latter govern every thing despotically, making themselves fear- 
ed by the men, courageous as they are on other occasions, and of a most 
manly spirit, and valiant in war, both by land and sea, to a degree that 
amounts almost to rashness. ‘The truth of this remark may be seen 
by recurring to the history of the times when they have been governed 
by queens, who have reigned over them with an authority that was 
absolute, and more decided than that of kings themselves.”’ (P. 399 
—401.) 


The men are painted in less favourable colours: we are defi- 
cient in grace and politeness, proud, phlegmatic, insolent, and 
uncivil to foreigners. ‘The propensity of the people to express 
dissatisfaction with the measures of government is branded as a 
proof of a vicious nature. 

We should have been glad if the author, instead of a general 
dissertation on our national character, had given us portraits of 
some of the many illustrious persons whom Cosmo was daily 
meeting. In general, however, the name comprises the whole 
of the information that is communicated concerning any indi- 
vidual. Lord Clarendon (whom Cosmo did not meet) has the 
wood fortune to have a whole sentence appropriated to him. 
‘©The Lord Chancellor was a lawyer; his first employment 
having been that of an advocate, and he was well versed in 
every thing except polite learning ; he secretly professed the tenets 
of the Presbyterian sect, but, in appearance, adhered to the es- 
tablished religion of the kingdom.” It is curious that a minister, 
the great blot in whose character and administration was 
the tyrannical policy which he followed for the suppression 
of presbytery in Scotland, should be accused of adhering 
privately to fhe sect, which he laboured so zealously to extir- 
pate. At the moment of Cosmo’s visit to London, Claren- 
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don and the Presbyterians were alike odious (though for very 


different reasons) to the English parliament; and the parlia- 
mentary invectives against both may have given rise to the 


mistake. 
Cosmo visited the celebrated Boyle more than once. He tells 
us what Boyle shewed him, but nothing of Boyle himself. 


‘*¢ This gentleman not only reduced to practice his observations on 
natural philosophy, in the clearest and most methodical manner, re- 
jecting the assistance of scholastic disputations and controversies, and 
satisfying the curiosity with physical experiments, but, prompted by 
his natural goodness, and his anxiety to communicate to nations the 
most remote and idolatrous the information necessary to the knowledge 
of God, caused translations of the Bible into the Oriental languages to 
be printed and circulated, in order to make them acquainted with the 
Scriptures ; and has endeavoured still further to lead the most rude 
and vicious to moral perfection, by various works which he has him- 
self composed. Indeed, if in his person the true belief had been united 
with the correctness of a moral life, nothing would have remained to 
be desired; but this philosopher, having been born and brought up in 
heresy, is necessarily ignorant of the principles of the true religion, 
knowing the Roman Catholic church only by the controversial books 
of the Anglican sect, of which he is a most strenuous defender, and a 
inost constant follower ; his blindness, therefore, on this subject, is no 
way compatible with his great erudition. He shewed his highness, 
with an ingenious pneumatic instrument invented by himself, and 
brought to perfection by Christian Huygen of Zuylichem, many beau- 
tiful experiments to discover the effect of the rarefaction and com- 
pression of the air upon bodies, by observing what took place with ani- 
mals when exposed to it: and hence may be learned the cause of 
rheumatisms, catarrhs, and other contagious disorders produced by air, 
and of various natural indispositions. It was curious to see an experi- 
ment on the change of colours: two clear waters, on being poured into 
one another, becoming red, and by the addition of another red, be- 
coming clear again; and the experiment of an animal shut up in a 
vacuum, and the whole exposed to the Rootes of the air. There 
was an instrument which shews of itself the changes of the air which 
take place in the twenty-four hours, of wind, rain, cold, and heat, b 
means of a watch, a thermometer, a mariner’s compass, and a sma 
sail like that of a windmill, which sets an hand in motion, that makes 
marks with a pencil as it goes round ; there was also another instru- 
ment of a most curious construction, by means of which a person who 
has never learned may draw any object whatever. Heshewed also to 
his highness, amongst other curiosities, certain lenses of a single glass, 
worked facet-wise, which multiplied objects: a globe of the moon of 
2 peculiar construction, and several other things worthy of attention. 
Having gratified his curiosity in the most agreeable manner, and it 
being now near noon, his highness returned home ; and there came to 
dine with him, besides his own gentlemen, my Lord Huntingdon, Sir 
——— Clifford, and Henry Neyil.” 291-293.) 
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The frivolity of mB what company Cosmo had to 
dinner is more apparent, but is not in reality greater, than the 
more solemn impertinence of the preceding part of the quotation : 
philosophical phenomena, when so seen and so described, are 
mere tricks for the diversion of full grown children. 

The principal annoyance in perusing this volume arises from 
the excessive minuteness, with which the marks of civility, shewn 
or received by Cosmo, are related. For example: 


« After dinner, having received previous intimation of the comin 
of the Duke of York to visit him, and exchange compliments, his high- 
ness went down stairs with his attendants, to be ready’ for his royal 
highness’s arrival, who, having alighted from his carriage, along with 
two of his gentlemen, was received by theserene prince, at a little dis- 
tance from the door of the house, and their highnesses’ gentlemen go- 
ing first, in order to pay their court properly, ascended the staircase. 
In ascending the stairs, as well as at the entrance, the most delicate 
respect and politeness were observed; the prince turning towards the 
duke, and when they reached the top, they entered the ‘drawing-room, 
where all the gentlemen being drawn up, bowed as they passed to his 
serene highness’s apartment, where they remained in conversation for 
a considerable time, walking up and down. On departing, the duke 
wished not to allow the prince to go beyond the door of the drawing- 
room, but his highness, not permitting so polite an indulgence, ob- 
served the same ceremony in descending the stairs, as he had done in 
ascending, and accompanied his royal highness out of the door of the 
house, and remained there, though the duke was very repugnant to it, 
till the carriage drove off’ (P. 193, 194.) 


This detail of ceremony might have been excused for once, 
on the score of the rank of the guest, were it not that even on 
the commonest occasions Cosmo puts our patience to an equally 


severe trial. Cosmo visits Colonel Nevil at his country seat. 
Accordingly, 


“* On alighting from his carriage, he was attended to his apartment 
by Henry Nevil, the celonel, and his two sons, who all made. their 
obeisance to him. His highness passed on immediately to the saloon, 
where he found the two daughters and the wife of the colonel, to whom 
he paid his compliments, spending the greater part of the evening in 
conversation. At supper-time, his highness took the wife of the co- 
lonel by the hand, and the gentlemen, his attendants, the two daugh- 
ters, walking towards the room in which the tables were set out, and 
the highest places being left for the ladies, by way of shewing them 
the most respectful politeness, his highness sat down, aad with him the 
gentlemen of his retinue, the colonel, and Henry Nevil: his two sons | 
supping ina room provided for that purpose with Thomas Platt, and 
others of his highness’s suite. The supper was. splendidly arranges 
and nobly served, and they spent almost two hours at table. When 
Supper was over, his highness and his attendants went back to their 
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apartments, and the wife and daughters of the colonel soon afterwards 
retired to rest. 
‘* Having heard mass on the morning of the 16th, in his own apart- 
ment, his highness went down stairs, and strolled with Henry Nevil 
through the grounds into which the grove around the house is divided, 
and returning into the principal walk, which, being continued in a di-+ 
rect line with the gate, renders the prospect of the country which ter 
minates it much more beautiful. He viewed the most considerable 
parts of the villa, and then returmed to his apartment, where breakfast 
was prepared with a magnificence and elegance equal to that of the 
preceding evening’s supper. ‘The colonel’s wife and her two daughe 
ters, the gentlemen of his highness’s retinue, Colonel Nevil, and Henry 
his brother, sat down to table, and the same formalities were observed 
as the evening before. They passed some time at table, drinking .re- 
peatediy, in several sorts of Italian wine, ageording to the custom of 
the country, to the health and happiness of the ladies; and they, in 
their turn, replied in the most affable manner to the polite attentions 
which they had experienced. When the tables were removed, whilst 
preparations were making for his departure, his highness paid his de- 
voirs to the colonel’s wife and daughters, to whom he also made the 
most particular acknowledgments for the kindness and cordiality with 
which they had received him, and for the pleasure he had enjoyed in 
their society.’ (P. 277—279.) 

It may have been very pleasing to Cosmo to peruse such des- 
criptions of his learned politeness, but with such a pleasure other 
readers are little inclined tosympathise. May not this book have 
been composed and carefully deposited among the treasures of 
the Laurentian Library, to serve as a polite instructor or a may 
nual of good breeding for the future princes of the House of 
Tuscany ? 

After a month's residence in the metropolis, he made an ex- 
cursion to Newmarket, where, besides being present at two 
races, and walking with the king, and mounting on horseback, 
and divers other feats of equal importance, he saw his majesty 
touch for the king’s evil. ‘This was a ceremony—a ceremony 
too performed by a soveneats and as such merited and attracted 
his royal highness’s careful observation; but as the ceremon 
is one of a curious nature, we read his description of it wit 
more pleasure, than we have found in the generality of his details. 


«© When his majesty was informed that all was ready, he went from 
his chamber into a room adjoining, where was placed ona table a 
cushion, on which lay the prayer-book, appointed by the Anglican 
ritual, for the use of his majesty. As soon as he appeared, and at a 
signal given by him, the two assistant ministers, dressed in their 
surplices, began the prayers with a great appearance of devo- 
tion ; his highness standing, while they were read, in another room; 
from which, when the service was finished, he passed into the room, in 
which those who were afilicted with’ the king’s evil were assembled, 
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for the purpose of observing the ceremony, from the side of the door 
which led into the room. A carpet was spread upon the floor, and 
upon it was a seat, on which the king seated himself, and certain invo- 
cations in the English language, taken from the prayer-book, having 
been read by one of the ministers, his majesty began the ceremony of 
touching the patients in the part affected. ‘These were conducted into 
the king’s presence, one at atime, and as they knelt before him, he 
touched them with both his hands; after which, without interfering 
with the others who came after them, each returned to his former si- 
tuation. This being over, the minister, kneeling with all the bye- 
standers, the king alone remaining seated, repeated some other prayers: 
after which, all rising, the diseased came again in the same order as 
before, to his majesty, who put round their necks a ribbon of an azure 
colour: from which was suspended a medallion of gold, stamped with 
his own image, in shape and weight resembling an Hungarian sequin. 
The whole ceremony being ended, the king returned to his chamber, 
and his highness to his quarters, and dined as usual.” (P. 215, 216.) 


From Newmarket Cosmo went to Cambridge, and thence to 
Oxford. At the two universities he must have enjoyed the bene- 
fit of very faithful guides; for each college is described sepa- 
rately : its founder, its buildings, the number of its members are 
all specified; in short, every circumstance which nobody thinks 
it worth while to remember. ‘The most remarkable event in the 
course of his excursion happened at Northampton. ‘ On the 
arrival of his highness, the bells were immediately rung for joy ; 
and, being well tuned, the sound of them was very agreeable ;’’-— 
but, alas ! evil treads upon the heels of good; for, ‘ the ringing 
being continued a great pak of the night, they proved a great 
interruption to sleep.” On his return to London, he visited and 
dined as usual. ‘To the curious in dinner-pieces, we recommend 
the account of the entertainment given by the Duke of Buckin 
ham; and also that of the dinner at the house of his Serene High- 
ness, which the King honoured with his presence. After a 
residence of about eleven weeks in the kingdom, Cosmo took his 
departure, with the pleasing recollection of having, on every 
occasion, shown himself the very pattern of good breeding. — 

Cosmo was devout. as well as polite. Accordingly, more than 
fifty pages are appropriated to the consideration of the state of 


religion in England; and an account is given of the following 
sects in their order. fs 


« Protestants, or those of the Established Religion, Puritans, 
Presbyterians, Atheists, Brownists, Adamites, Familists or the Family 
of Love, Anabaptists, Libertines, Independents, Fanatics, Arians, An- 
tiscripturists, Millenarians, Memnonists, Enthusiasts, Seekers, Sabba- 
tarians, Antisabbatarians, Perfectionists, Fotinians, Antitrinitarians, 
Sceptics, Tremblers, or Quakers, Monarchists or Fifth Monarchy- 
Men, Socinians, Latitudinarians, Origenites, Deists, Chiliasts, Antino- 
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mians, Armenians, Quintinists, Ranters, and Levellers.” (P. 412, 
413.) 


This part of the book is merely careless and incoherent com- 
pilation. Who would expect to find the following opinions 
assigned as the peculiar tenets of the Deists ? 


“ That God the Father had governed the world from the time of 
Adam till the birth of Jesus Christ, and then resigned the government 
to the Son, who now governs, and will continue to govern it till the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, who from that time will have the charge of 
governing and directing the people of Ged.” (P. 447.) | 

It is only in a very few passages that any mention is made of 
matters connected with the frame of society, or the political con- 
stitution: yet in these few, abundant mistakes occur. Great 
Britain is supposed to be divided into England, Cornwall, and 
Wales, and to contain seventeen hundred and twenty parishes. 
The judges and lawyers are said to be excluded by custom from 
the order of nobility. The king cannot imprison any one with- 
out the advice of two judges belonging to the parish of the 
accused; and these two judges, in the event of his acquittal by 
the superior tribunal, are condemned to pay three pounds for 
every hour during which his imprisonment lasted. Such errors. 
might be of grave concern in a book fitted to attract the atten-. 
tion of thinking readers, and to be quoted as an authority in 
foreign countries. In a work like this, every page of which 
warns us against trusting it on any subject that demands either 
reflection or research, they are altogether harmless. 

Cosmo, during the short time he remained in England, saw a 
great variety of objects and persons; and the merit of the book 
consists in its presenting us with a faithful account of all that he 
did, and all that he learned. If he neither learned, nor did any 
thing of consequence, the fault must be laid to the charge of the 
traveller and not of the narrator. If we have any complaint 
— the latter, it is only that he has wasted so many words on. 
trifles. 

Though this work cannot be regarded as any addition to our 
literature; itis yet a curious relic of past times, aud the publisher 
has done well to give it to the world. Perhaps it is no uninstruc- 
tive illustration of the species of knowledge usually acquired by 
travelling, even where the traveller is well disposed and 
In nine cases out of ten, he exercises only his eyes and locomo- 
tive faculties. ‘The numerous plates, with which the volume is 
enriched, render it at least an elegant piece of furniture for the 
table of the drawing-room; and the narrative, no unfit accom- 
paniment for the ornamental part of the publication, will make: 
excellent reading for the idle half hour which preceran dinner,, 
when all the guests are not exceedingly punctual. 
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Vindicice Apocalyptice; 
Anr. APOCALYPTICH: 


ON EMBLEMATIC AND CHRONOLOGICAL PROPHECIES. 
An Exposition of the Book of Revelation, §c. By the Rev. Henry. 
Gauntlet, Vicar of Olney. Second’ Edition, Svo. Hatchard. 
London. 


Aw uncommonly numerous and very respectable list of sub+ 
scribers demonstrates the extent and degree of personal respect: 
which the author of this work has acquired : the work itself affords’: 
ample internal proofs of his piety, good sense, and’ industry, 
His interpretations of ‘the prophecies, whether fulfilled; or ex- 
pected be'so;iare mostly supported by venerable authorities. 
and where he differs from them,) it is. with due:modesty and cans: 
dour... To:enumerate the diversity of senses: which: have been! 
assigned tothe’ emblems: of the Apocalypse, or to. enter 
upon ageneral discussion of them, would. much exceed: our 
necessary limits: but the eccasion for. establishing..some) fixed: 
principles: of interpreting the’ code of Christian prophecy; that, 
may diminish, if not precludediscrepancies, which tend to its. dee 
gradation, appears to us so urgent, that. we do not hesitate to: 
request ‘the patient attention: of our readers, so far as it: may bey 
essentiabto this purpose. ‘The evils are inveterate: early Christiam 
writerscould but very vaguely conjecture about . the future: 
They* were fascinated by the terrors:ot Pagan .Rome, and:natus: 
rally supposed it to be the leading object of Christian prophecyw 
When these were removed by the establishment of Christianity,: 
the bookof Revelation fellso much. into disrepute, that even its 
authenticity’ began to be: questioned:. Dark. ages succeeded: 
the opinions that were formed in them, of the: gradual fulfilment: 
ofi' these prophecies, . have been little: known,). and. still less) 
regarded). ‘The! reformation. from popery revived the attention: 
both of papists and: protestants to the book of Revelation: but? 
each class’ accommodated it to their respective prepossessions. 
The conjectures of the early Christians about Pagan Romewere: 
by protestants applicd: to the papacy; of which, the ancient 
fathers ‘had thought:no' more than of Mahometanism. Hence; 
numberless :perplexities and incongruities have arisen; and infix 
dels :have:asserted, that the: Revelation. has: always either: found: 
men mad,:or has made them so: 

Weodiffer from these gentlemen so widely in judgment; that 
of all the productions of'inspiration,. the Apocalypse, as it was the: 
latest, appears to us:to be also'the most:complete. So copious, $0» 
connected) iand so.skilful an arrangement of divine predictions, is) 
nowhereelse tobe found. Nothing:equals it inthe majesty, diver 
sity;'.precision; andiharmony of its emblems: and the:season:of 
their accomplishment is demonstrated. period seven times 
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peated, including the collateral prophecies of Daniel. The geogra- 
phy is almost as clearly defined, as the chronology-of the sevéral 
visions; The first section of the book contains epistles. to 
Asiatic churches; of which seven were selected as patterns, that 
indicated both the nature and the occasions of events whicli 
form thé general subjects. These are distinguished by the seals, 
into the progress of. the-gospel; the wars by which it would-be 
interrupted; the oppression it would have to endure ;*’ and even 
the desolation, to which it would partially be subjected: ‘The 
apocalyptic horses are the same with those of Zechariah i. 8. and 
vi. 1—8; though the lapse. of time occasioned a difference an 
their order. ‘They have constantly been ‘walking to and fito 
through theearth ;” and will do so, till its harvest; but not till 
its vintage is completed, Rev. vi. 6. Each of them was announced 
by an emblem of the Jewish prophets; among whose writings, 
those of Isaiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zéchariah,. most resemble 
the Apocalypse. Of the elders, twelve are Jewish, twelve Chris- 
tian. Of Jewish believers, 144,000 are computed; of Gentiles 
the multitude was innumerablé. The sixth seal accomplishes the 
former crisis; as the: fifth teaches to wait for it.. From: the 
seventh seal, the trwmpets evolve, which detail a succession of lead- 
ing events, throughout the same extent of time, in so perspicuous a 
nianner, that nothing but the fundamental mistakes which we have 
intimated seems to have been capable of obscuring their significa- 
tion. ‘The first plainly describes the persecutions from Nero to 
Dioclesian; the second, the irruptions of barbarous nations into 
the empire; the third, the doctrinal and practical corruptions of the 
church; the'fourth, the dissolution of the Western empire; the fifth, 
the attack of the Saracens on the Eastern; and the sixth, that of 
the Turks, under whose dominion it still remains. A distitiction” 
is marked between the first four trumpets, and those which: 
follow, as between the seals. The fifth and sixth trumpets 
especially denounced woes on. corrupt Christians; and a third. 
woe remains to be-completed by the Vials. The narrow scroll, 
or little. book, exhibits four distinct views of events during.the 
Jast two trumpets, under each. of which the predicted period is. 
repeated, (c. x.—xiii.) and they are divided between the sixth 
trumpet and the seventh, from which the Vials (or Goblets) 
evolve, to intimate that these would. be chiefly collateral with. 
those two trumpets. Six angelic voices anticipate the contents of- 
the Vials; and illustrate (as a glorious celestial vision, previous 
to each series, had done) .the gracious purposes of God, to be 


* The thied seal has been interpreted with remarkable incongrtity; chiefly for! 
want of reflection, that the terms are emblematical, and that vegetation is the 
usual emblem of religious profession. Our translators have followed the Vulgate, 
in rendering balance, instead ofa yoke, Archdeacom Woodhouse’s-vetsion 
is preferable. Neither the corn, nor the moncy, required scales, 
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accomplished by means of the ensuing calamities. No distinc- 
tion of the agents of these is made during the Vials; as had 
been under the seals and trumpets; because they are judgments 
of Gop upon his enemies, and the calamities of the seals and 
trumpets were sustained from them by Chrisizans. Hence, the 
emblems are fewer, and consequently less perspicuous. We 
shall suggest our ideas of them in the sequel. — 

The language, throughout, is hieroglyphic, even trom the 
benediction, c. 1. 4; where the Holy Spirit is designated by his 

roper emblem, the lamp-stand of the sanctuary, and its seven 
F hts. c. iii. 1. iv.5. v.6. Zech. iv. 2,6. It should be studied, 
like the Chinese language, in which rey stroke and point of a 
character stands for a distinct idea. ith this view, we shall 
chiefly restrict our discussion to three leading emblems, which 
appear to us to have been superficially treated; the Dragon, 
c. xii.;_ the Sea-monster, c. xili.; and the Scarlet beast, c. xvii.; 
each of which had seven heads, and ten horns; but otherwise 
differed. ‘The heads of the second are described, so as to throw 
light on the other similar emblems. ‘I saw one of his heads, as it 
were, wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed.” 
c. xiii, 8. As the horns of this emblem were crowned, the 
vision evidently pointed to a later time than that which was 
denoted in the vision of the scarlet beast, ‘ when the ten kings 
(signified by the horns) had as yet received nokingdom.”” They 
received it before one of the monster’s heads was mortally 
wounded, when the beast (in consequence) for a time “ was not.” 
A wonderful cure of this wound revived the beast; and his 
restored head, though accounted as one of the seven, was there- 
fore called an dichth. It was said, accordingly, c. xvii. 8. with 
evident reference to this wound and its cure, ** The beast that 
thou sawest, was, and is not, and shall ascend out of the bottom- 
less pit, and go into perdition: and they that dwell on the earth 
shall wonder, whose names were not written in the book of life 
from the foundation of the world, when they behold the beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is.” 

The same successive states,* therefore, were designated by the 
heads of the scarlet beast; and these of the sea-monster; and 
the same confemporary states by the horns of each; which also 
existed at the same time with the seventh-head-state, both be- 
fore its mortal wound, and after its revival. The heads and 
horns of the dragon, c. xii. 3. had doubtless the same signification 
as those of the two similar emblems; and his seven heads being 
crowned may imply him to have existed throughout the dura- 
tion of the seven successive kingdoms (or states) designated by 


.* That the beads, as well as the horns, signified distinct kingdoms, or sovereign 
states, will be demonstrated, 
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them. Accordingly, he is explained to be “that old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth. the whole .world.”; 
v. 9. This description is inapplicable to any particular state, 
or kingdom; or to any number of states, whether successive or 
contemporary. It can only denote the agency of Satan, by 
their means, to carry into effect his malignity against mankin 
So it is said of the sea-monster, that “the dragen gave him 
his power, and his seat, and great authority,” and that ‘the 
world worshipped the dragon which gave power to the beast.”, 
c. xiii. 2, 4. “Worship” is used figuratively, in prophecy, 
for submission to any authority as supreme: and it implies, that 
a submission to the power of which the beast was emblematic, 
involved an admission of Satan’s supremacy, in opposition to that 
of God. Our Lord’s temptation by Satan is naturally called to 
mind by this view of the Apocalyptic emblems, (Luke iv: 5—8.) 
The similar attributes of these three emblems, therefore, denote 
precisely the same objects. ‘The seven heads of each signify the 
same successive kingdoms, or distinct and independent states; 
and the ten horns of each, the same ten collateral states con- 
temporary with the last of the seven successive states. . Here 
their resemblance terminates ; the dragon no otherwise resembles 
either the sea-monster, or the scarlet beast; nor either of these, 
the other. The sea-monster is expressly an agent of the dragon, 
and as his heads and horns denote the same objects with those 
of the scarlet beast, it may reasonably be inferred, that. thas 
emblem also was an instrument of Satanic malice; but it must 
apparently have been by the intermediate agency of the woman, 
whom the beast carried and obeyed. She is denominated Baby- 
lon, but is intimated to have been then seated at Rome. er 
Other characteristics also of the sea-monster being distinctly 

marked, a due examination of these may serve to illustrate the 
whole. ‘I stood,” says the apostle, “ upon the sand of the sea, 
and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and 
ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads 
the names of blasphemy; and the beast which I saw was like unto 
a leopard, and his feet were as a bear’s, and his mouth asa lion’s 
mouth.” c¢. xiii. 1, 2... The explanation of this composite figure, 
is given by the prophet Daniel, c. vii. 3—7. He saw four great 
beasts in succession rise up (as this did) from the sea; one re- 
sembled a lion ; another a bear; the third a leopard, with four 
heads ; and the fourth, which “ was diverse from all the beasts 
that were before it, had ten horns.” The rest also were other- 
wise mutually distinguished : but in these leading characteristics, 
the sea monster of the Apocalypse, evidently. resembled all the 
four amphibious beasts of Daniel; and as the signification of 
those emblems is certain, it affords an unexceptionable explana- 
tion of their attributes, as conjoined in the sea-monster of the 
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Apocalypse, The’ lion vepreserited: the! Chaldean monar 
‘Medo-Persian; the leopard with four heads,. 
Greek ‘empire: of Alexander, in: the four: distinct, monarchies 
which were formed by its:dissolution; and the fourth beast, with 
ten horns; denoted: the Roman: empire, comprising ten states, 
which: became:distinguishable at the» dissolution of its western 
divisions Astheapocalypticiemblem, therefore, united charac« 
tetistics'of allthé,tour imperial emblems. of Daniel, the: mos¢ 
obvious conclusion: is, that it represented conjointly the four 
empires'which they ‘denoted especially since the image seen by 
»Nebuchadnezzarin his: dream, as ‘interpreted by Daniel; furs 
wishes” precedent of such’ a composite: image: of the: same 
monarchies:» (c. 11. ‘2 | 
~ We should think it: needless to.dwell: on this interpretation, 
bat that-it has cana: (however strangely) been assumed, | that 
tlie apocalyptic: beast, though characterized by attributes of all the 
four beasts of Daniel's vision, designated only.the last of the four: 
Its» attribute ‘of ten horns is surely no more-evidence of identity 
with the fourth beast, than that: of ‘the lion’s:: mouth is with the 
first; or that:of the bear’s paws, withthe second. It resembled 
the third: beast apparently ‘more than any: other; for it is said 
to*have been'* Jike-unto a leopard,” seemingly in every respect 
in«which it ‘differed from the-other three:beasts; beside that: the 
leopard, in Daniel’s vision, was the only' emblem described:as 
having: more'than one head;,.and the apocalyptic’ emblem: had 
seven... Still,: as the: leopard ‘had but four: heads, and as the 
sea~monster bore resemblances also of the other three: beasts, it 
esmmnot be: identified. separately with! any: of them, consistently 
with the prophetical: description of ‘the whole. Advocates’ for 
the identity of the fourth. beast: with: that of the: Apocalypse, 
therefore; in order to maintain | this: assumption, have! found 
it necessary to take’ for granted, that the fourth:beast of Daniel 
not-only had:ten horns, as the prophet. represents, but that he 
had also seven ‘heads, a lion’s mouth; the: paws: of a: bear, and 
the: form ofa:leopard, which Danicl omitted to describes No- 
thing, we confess, can appear to us:less plausible. He described 
the:first beast, not merely ‘as: being like a lion,. but also as have 
ing’ eagle’s wings,” with: several other particulars; the secondy 
not only asa bear, but as raising itselfon one ‘side, and crushing 
between its jaws three ribs/of its prey ; the third, not only:as® 
leopard, but as having on its back four wings, as of a birdy and 
foor heads. Of the fourth, he distinguished, that it was dread- 
ful and>terrible, and strong: exceedingly; and it had: iron 
teeth':: it devoured. and brake: in pieces, and stamped theres 
due with: the feet of it: and it was‘ diverse:from: all the: beasts 
that: were ‘before it; and tenthorns.” (e.-viis wi 
‘That amidst all these:peculiar descriptions, the ‘prophet should 
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shave neglected: to.:notice ‘the seven heads, the Jion’s mouth, 
the ibeax’s paws, andthe leopard’s: general form, of the fourth 
beast, .we confess, seems’to ‘us meredible, ‘that we .could 
not have thought it possible any person should suppose it 
80, lif this: .str position had not actually been maintained 
by very expositors. More. especially, as’ these'four 
beasts.are not merely said to be all “ diverse one'from another;” 
but the fourth, in:particular, to be “ diverse from-all' the beasts 
that. were before it,” instead.of resembling each -of+them: and 
as the angel, accordingly, explains this emblem, ‘kin 

that should be ‘f:diverse from all:kingdoms.” v.23. “Such, in 
dact,..was the Roman Empire, which designated. It differed, 
in: every respect, much more from. all the empires ‘that 

it, than.any of them had varied from -each other. But’ if any 
one: part of: this. gratuitous assumption can be-more improbable 
than every other, itis, that the prophet, after distinguishing the 
Jeopard from the other beasts by. attributing to it the very -re- 
markable characteristic. .of heads, should have neglected:to 
apprise his readers that the fourth beast seven heads, even 
though he counted and recorded the number of its'horns! 

Such of our.readers are versed in expositions of the*Book 
of Revelation, will be aware of thei importance of: this-distine- 
tion, sufficiently to excuse the stress that we lay-upon it. 'Whe- 
ther,.indeed, the emblems which: we: are: discussing, are, or-are 
mot, identified with the ten-horned beast of Daniel, is theturning 
point on whith depends the -possibility: of clearly,,and-consist- 
ently interpreting most the apecalyptical.emblems. ‘If they 
are, then Rome, and only-Rome, is to be understood by them. 
If not, .as we think has; naw been :demonstrated, ‘then: ‘there 4s 
scope to relieve: the. Ae, em and remove the incongruities 
in whichthatassumption has involved. almost: known expo- 
sition. ‘We-readily admit: that-every emblem. ized: by 
ten horns ‘has .a reference to the Roman Empire: butaein- 
sist, and hope satisfactorily to prove, that:every:emblem to whieh 
seven sheads are ascribed, comprises: other empires also beside 
that of Rome. have shewn:that therten- beast .of 
the: sea the Apocalypse, represented. all the “four :beasts: 
Daniel’s: vision. But these are«not-al/ that iit»denoted: itis 
plainly :intimated, Rev. xvii.:10,-that each .of the: seven ‘heads 
designated a successive.empire. There are sever kings,” (that 
‘is, sovereign states), five are fallen, and one is, andthe: other 
“is not come.” The Roman Empire, therefore, must have 
‘been that head, of the beast. which, the .angel..deseribed ,as..the 
sixth in the-order of succession for that-empire subsistedebeth 
‘at the time -when ‘the vision was seen, ard at that to whith it 
réferred, ver. 12. “When that head, or the Roman Empire fell, 
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the seventh head, or only subsequent empire, was to arise. But 
if the Roman Empire was represented by the sixth head of the 
beast, the Grecian Empire must have on designated by its 
fifth head, the Medo-persian by its fourth, the Chaldean by 
its third, and two earlier empires must have been intimated by 
its first and second heads. ‘That those of the Grecian Leopard 
were not reckoned as four heads of the apocalyptic emblems is 
obvious; because, if so, the Roman head must have been-the 
seventh instead of the sixth; the leopard having four heads, 
and each of the two preceding beasts having one. bai 
We therefore submit to the judgment of our plainest readers, 
that have exercised their patience in attending to this investiga- 
tion, (which we hope ary will find compensated by the final re- 
sult), whether the apocalyptic sea-monster is not reasonably to 
be interpreted as a composite emblem of the four great monar- 
chies of Daniel, together with one that succeeded, and two 
that preceded them. If this interpretation seems objectionable 
for its complexity, we reply, that it is no more complicated than 
the attributes of the emblem are; and that unless we conclude 
these to be insignificant or superfluous, distinct meanings must 
be assigned to all of them. ‘The ten horns of this and the cor- 
responding emblems, constitute no less permanent a character- 
istic of them, than the seven heads to which we have hitherto 
adverted. This attribute, therefore, we proceed to investigate. ‘ 
‘An angel said to Daniel, c. viii. 20—22. “‘ The ram which thou 
sawest having two horns, are” (represents) ‘* the kings of Media 
and Persia: and the rough goat is the king of Grecia; and the 
reat horn that is between his eyes is the first king. Now that 
Sein broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up out of the nation.” In like manner, it is 
said of the Roman emblems, c. vii. 23, 24. ‘* The fourth beast 
shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall be diverse 
from all kingdoms; and the ten horns, out of this kingdom, are 
ten kings that shall arise.”” Here, it is evident, that the terms 
kings, and kingdoms, are used synonymously. * No two mo- 
narchs of Media and -Persia, nor any ten monarchs of the 
Roman empire, could be meant, by kings.* By the first’ king. 
of Grecia, therefore, is consistently to be understood, not Alex- 
ander the Great, but the united empire which he formed by his 
conquests. This great horn was broken, when the empire was 
divided among his followers. About twenty of them at first 


* That it did not signify the successive dynasties of Media aad Persia, a 
pears, also, by the fracture of both horns of the ram, in his conflict with t 
Grecian goat, long after the Persian dynasty had supplanted that of the Medes. 
c. viii. 7. Sovereign states are represented either by different wild beasts, or their 
heads, or horns; but none of these emblems ever denotes successive governments 
of the same sovereign state. . ? 
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formed states independent of each other: and these subsided into 
four of unequal magnitude, but marked by natural boundaries ; 
so that, though they also underwent various subsequent ee 
the sense of the prophecy always remained perspicuous. ‘That 
which was called the Syrian kingdom, at one time comprised 
the whole Asiatic conquests of Alexander ; and when diminished 
by the revolt of the countries eastward of the Tigris, retained 
nearly all that was still under the Greek dominion in Asia. ‘ In 
like manner, the Egypiian kingdom included the whole of the - 
Greek conquests in Africa. In Europe, the peninsula, bordered 
by the /Egean and Adriatic seas, comprising Macedonia ‘and 
Greece, naturally formed a third kingdom; and the more ex- 
tensive but less cultivated region of Thrace, became the fourth: 
These states, though occasionally subdivided, remained naturally 
distinct from cash other: and were represented by the heads of 
the leopard, as well as by the horns of the goat.* Less evident, or 
less durable distinctions, would have been unworthy the notice of 
prophecy; they could have answered none of its purposes; for 
if they had been accommodated to transient changes of these states, 
they must have been proportionally obscure and ambiguous. 
‘These four Greek kingdoms formed constituent parts of the 
Roman empire; and as its prophetical characteristic referred to 
the kingdoms which it comprised, it would have been unac- 
countable had these been unnoticed. The two horns of the 
Medo-persian emblem designated two kingdoms which subsisted 
before that empire was formed, and which contributed to form it. 
The four Greek kingdoms bore the same relation to the Roman 
empire: but as it comprised other countries of somewhat greater 
extent, six more kingdoms, naturally and obviously distinguished 
like the preceding, may reasonably be sought for in the rest of 
the Roman territories. ‘These, accordingly, were distributed by 
the government of Rome into six permanent dioceses, marked 
by natural boundaries; every one of which, after the dissolution 
of the Western Empire, became an independent kingdom. The 
dioceses were, 1. The Roman, commensurate with ancient Italy. 
4. The Italic, formerly named Cisalpine Gaul, but extending 
northward to the Danube. 3%. The Gallic, bounded by the 
Rhine. 4. Britain. 5. Spain. 6. Northern Africa. The last, 
during its short state of independence, was occupied by the 


* Unless these obvious boundaries be admitted, the propriety of a quadruple 
distribution of the Grecian empire would be disputable: for it was not only 
subdivided differently, when acquired by the Romans (as into the kingdoms of 
Epirus, Bithynia, Pontas, Pergamos, Cappadocia, two Syrias, &c.); but seve- 
ral kingdoms, beside the four principal ones, subsisted (with little or no'inter- 
ruption) from first to last; and the kingdom of ‘Thrace very soon lost its inde- 
pendence. The extreme variations in the extent of the dominions of the Seleu- 
cid@ caused much latitude ia the appellation of Syria, which properly referred 
only to countries bounded by the Mediterranean and the Buphrates, 
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Vandals; ;Spain, ,permanently, by the Visigoths; Britain -was 
relinquished to the natives; Gaul was conquered by the Franks ; 
and the Italic diocese, by the Lombards. ‘The, Heruli. first con- 
quered the Roman diocese, but were superseded by the Ostro- 
goths; from whom it was recovered by the eastern Roman.em- 
pire, and: was then named the-Exarchate of Ravenna; froma 
city at its northern extremity, .whither the, seat of government 
was removed from Rome.* When the latter. city, with its de- 
pendant districts, revolted, under the usurped temporal autho- 
rity, of its bishop, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia (constituting 
two-thirds of the Exarchate).still remained subject to Constan- 
tinople. ‘The papal territory has never exceeded a fourth. part 
of..any one of the ten Roman kingdoms ; .and_ several. of its dis- 
tricts (Bologss, Ferrara, and, Ancona) were acquired. so late as 
the sixteenth century. Toso. contemptible a state.was Rome, asa 
secular power, reduced by the dissolution of the Western Empire! 
Others of the six western kingdoms, beside Italy, .have been. sub- 
divided, as the eastern kingdoms had been before they. were sub- 
dued by the Romans: but in ,both cases, the distribution above 
stated has. always been. perspicuous, and is consequently adapted 
to the general purposes,of prophecy. Every emblem, therefore, 
in which the Roman empire was comprised was characterized 
by..its ten horns; all,of which were represented. as crowned, when 

e majority of them,assumed independence; the others having 
possessed it, before they became portions of the empire. The 

ossest anomalies are unavoidably, incurred, by excluding, the 
ate Greek kingdoms, after their subjugation by the Romans, 
from the, number of states that. were marked. by the distinguish- 
ing emblem of that empire. _It.was, indeed,, only of those,,that .. 


the Britains had become.independent. of. before they. were. ¢ ed. by 
the Anglo-S enqueses 


4 
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| In every instance, the kingdoms assigned to,an empire composed 
1 *, The eaumerativn of ten kingdoms, by Machiavel, as. at: first! formed out, of 
| the Roman territories by barbarous nations, substantially agrees, with: this , distri- 
7 bution, “Mr. Faber thus oites his arrangement. 1. The Ostrogoths in Mesia; 
‘The Visigoths in Pannonia; 3. The Sueves and Alans in Gaseoigne and Spain; 
4. The. Vandals.in Africa; 5. The Franks,in France ; 6; The Burguadians in Bur- 
q guady; 7. The Heruli and Turingi io Italy; 8. The Saxons and. Angles, in. Bri- 
tain; 9. The Huns in Hungary; and 10. The Lombards in Italy. ,The only actwal 
| difference consists in Machiavel’s subdivision of Gaul into France-and Burgundy; 
the latter of which became a province of the former. _Mesia, Pannonia,and the 
only part of Hungary that was-ever comprised in the Roman empire, belonged to 
an its eastern division, and, were properly appendages of the Thracian kingdom. « Of 
the tribes, also, that occupied these countries, only, that. which he (improperly) 
| called Huns, remained stationary : for the Ostrogoths and Visigoths vacated their 
first seats, and replaced the Heruli and the Speves in Lialy.and Spain. Machia- 
vel's distribution, therefore, was net adapted.to permanent distinctions: neither 
was,it primarily accurate. The Vandals .cecupied: Spain previous, to Africas 
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ail its territories. In this arrangement, four of the ten king- 
doms are prophetically determined; and the other six are as 
clearly, and as easily distinguishable, as these: but that no other, 
luminous distribution of the whole is practicable, may fairly be 
inferred, both from their geography and their history : as. well 
as from the obvious fact, that the attempts to find ten kingdoms 
in theWestern Empire only, have produced nearly as many op- 
posite opinions, as there have been writers on the subject. All 
their difficulties have arisen from a principle which they in 
common assumed; and their endless disagreement demonstrates 
its incompatibility with the luminous tenor of divine prophecy. We 
take, therefore, the friendly liberty of recommending to the con- 
sideration of future expositors of the Revelation, the followin 
geographical arrangement of the ten kingdoms that sonatiiated 
the Roman empire: 1. Syria; 2. Egypt; 3, Roman Africa; 
4. Spain; 5. Gaul; 6. Britain; 7. Lombardy; 8. Italy; 
9. Macedon; 10. Thrace. Should additional proof of its validity 
be still thought desirable, this will occur in the course of the 
present investigation. _ 

The scriptural connexion of these prophecies furnishes ade- 
quate assistance to complete the interpretation of the apocalyptic 
emblems. Of the four Grecian horns, the prophet, c. viii. 9, 11, 
records; ** Out of one of them came forth a little horn, which 
waxed exceeding great—yea, he magnified himself even to the 
prince of the host (of heaven], and by him the daily sacrifice 
was taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast down.” 
This was explained by the angel, ver. 23, of “* A king of fierce 
countenance that should stand up in the latter time of their 
kingdom.” In reference to this vision, it is added, c. xi..36, 
“And the king shall do according to his will; and he shall 
exalt himself above every God,” &c. That the Roman power 
was designated this emblem, appears from facts. Its first 
inroad upon the former Grecian empire, was by the formation 
of part of the kingdom of Macedon into a Roman province, as 
“a little horn coming forth from one of” the horns of the 
Grecian goat. It “waxed,” however, “ exceeding great ;” sub- 
duing, in the course of a century, all the four kingdoms. It, 
“ exalted itself above every God ;” for it permitted the worship 
of no deity that was not first enrolled as such by the Roman 
senate; and “magnified itself even to the prince of the host of 
heaven :” for it was by Roman authority that our Lord Jesus: 
Christ was crucified. Finally, “ it took away the daily sacrifice, 
and cast down the place of the sanctuary ;” destroying Jerusalem, 
arid rasing the foundations of the temple. This horn, at first so. 
small, was a “king,” that is, a sovereign state, like every other 
object: represented by a horn ; and eminently, “a king of fierce 
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countenance,” a most formidable belligerent power. Under 
this emblem, therefore, in its connexion with the kingdoms of 
the Grecian empire, was introduced the sovereign state which 
subverted that empire, and succeeded to its imperial supremacy. 

Another such emblem is introduced in connexion with the 
ten kingdoms of the Roman empire. Of this, it is said by the 
prophet, c. vil. 8. 

I considered the horns, and behold, there came up among them 
another little horn, before whom there were three of the first (ten) 
horns plucked up by the roots; and behold, in this horn were eyes 
like the eyes of aman, anda mouth speaking great things.* I be- 
held,”? he adds, ver. 21, 22. ‘“‘and the same horn made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, until the ancient of days came, 
and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High ; and the time 
came that the saints possessed the kingdom.” This is explained, ver. 24, 
25. ‘The ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise, 
and another shall rise after them; and he shall be diverse from the 
first, and he shall subdue three kings, and he shall speak great words 
against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most 
High, and think to change times and laws: and they shall be given 
into his hand until a time and times, and the dividing of time.” + 


The closing prophecies of Daniel refer to the same subject 
and period, c. xi. 40—45. ‘ And at the time of the end shall 
the king of the south push at him, and the king of the north 
shall come against him” (distinct military states, southward and 
northward of Judea, would attack the “king of fierce coun- 
tenance,” that had “ done according to his will,” &c. c. vili. 23, 
and xi. 36, that is, the Roman empire) “like a whirlwind with 
chariots, and with horsemen, and with many ships; and he (the 
king of the north) shall enter into the countries, and shall over- 
flow and pass over: he shall enter into the glorious land,” &c. 
By the latter appellation, Judea was prophetically distinguished; 
as is evident from what immediately follows this passage, ver. 41, 
43, 45. Its connexion with the vision of the Roman horns, is 


* After the western Roman empire had been formed into six kingdoms, beside 
the four which remained united in the Eastern Empire, the Saracens arose on the 
boundaries of Syria and Egypt, two of the latter kingdoms, and conquered then 
and the whole northern coast of Africa, which constituted one of the six western 
kingdoms. The human eyes and boasting mouth of this horn denoted its religiow 
system, and its extreme presumptuousness. 

+ The Saracens exalted Mahomet above Christ, whose divine nature they de- 
nied; they put to death those Christian inhabitants of the empire who resisted 
them, and greatly degraded all who submitted to them, They adopted a new 
epoch, called the Hegira; changed the year from solar to lunar time, which con- 
founds all the seasons: altered the Sabbath to Friday, abolished it as a day of rest. 
and appointed fasting by day-time, and feastingby night; finally, they substituted 
the Koran for all laws, divine and human, Twelve centuries have now elapsed, 
since the commencement of theirepoch, — 

¢ After the Saracens (from Arabia) had reduced the Romana empire to a tri- 
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manifest from the annexed repetition of the period assigned to 
the little horn that eradicated three of the former: ** A time, 
times, and a half; and when he shall have accomplished to 
scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shall be 
fulfilled,” c. xii. 7. 

This little horn, like that preceding it, and every other em- 
blematic horn, was explained to be “a king,” (* ten. kings 
shall arise, and another” (king) * after them,”) or sovereign 
state: and as the earlier little horn, that sprang from one of the 
Grecian horns, subverted that empire, and succeeded it, so this, 
which rose after, and among the Roman horns, subverted and 
succeeded the Roman empire. Daniel remarked, that its * look 
was more stout than its fellows,” vii. 20; that is, than any of the 
Roman kingdoms; three of which, it * plucked up by the roots,” 
or utterly tore away from the empire. According to the closing 
explanation of the vision, the first attack of this power on the 
Roman empire, was from a region southward of Judea: but more 
is said, in immediate connexion with it, of a vehement invasion 
from the north, (which is the usual appellation of Syria in. these 
prophecies) which would * overflow and pass over, and over- 
throw many countries ;” so that it “* should accomplish to scatter 
the holy people.” Thus it is intimated, that the Roman empire, 
at that period, had become ‘ holy,” or Christian; as it was, 
previous to the distribution of its western division into se- 
veral kingdoms: and that the subversion of the remaining im- 
perial territories, which was begun by one king, or sovereign. 
state, would be completed by another. That the whole desola- 
tion, however, would be accomplished, from first to last, within 
2 certain period, called ‘a time, times, and half a time,” ‘is con- 
firmed by the repetition of these terms, in the former and in the 
fatter stages of the predictions. : 

The facts here stated so exactly tally with the history of the 
times to which they relate, that it may be thought superfluous 
to enter into the detail. At least we shall readily be justified for 
having referred this to a brief marginal exposition, till we shall 
clearly have ascertained the extent of the predicted period, and 
have thereby concentrated its diversified transactions into one 
point of view. This most remarkable of all prophetical epochs 
is repeated no fewer than five times in the book of Revelation ; 


butary state, but had declined in power, the Turks (from Tartary) conquered 
Armenia, Georgia, and the whole of Asia Minor; and recovered Judea from the 
Christians, after the latter had kept possession of it, for nearly a century. 
Their force consisted mostly of cavalry; but in their attacks on Constantinople, 
they employed a vast number of vessels of war, as well as tremendous artillery 
(Rev. ix, 17, 18), aud at Jength succeeded in capturing it, and in copquering the 
whole eastern empire, of which they still retain the dominion, 
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and once expressly in the terms by which Daniel had denoted it. 
The seven-headed and ten-horned dragon persecuted the female 
representative of the Christian church ; ** and to the woman were 
given two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into the 
wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished for a time and 
times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent.” c. xii. 14. 
Accordingly, it was said, ver. 6. that she “ fled into the wilderness, 
where she hath a place prepared of God, that they should feed 
her there, a thousand two hundred and threescore days.” By days,” 
in predictive chronology, solar years were designated. Ezekiel 
iv. 4—6: and here they are evidently so to be interpreted. The 
period of “a time, times, and half a time,” therefore is equiva- 
lent to 1260 years; and such must apparently be the term, from 
first to last, of the subjection of the former Roman empire to that 
power which is symbolized by the second little horn of Daniel’s 
vision. Throughout this period, however, Christianity was to 
be maintained beyond its reach, in the same wilderness where 
the harlot was seen mounted on the scarlet beast. ‘That “in her 
was found the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that 
were slain upon the earth,” (c. xvii. 24.) implies, indeed, not 
merely that she persecuted the true Church of Christ while in 
that wilderness, but likewise that her power had extended greatly 
beyond that region, and was not circumscribed by the period 
alluded to.* It can only be inferred from these prophecies, that 
the profession of Christianity, though in a corrupted state, would 
be always respected and sanctioned in the countries that were 
denoted by “ the Wilderness ;” while in the rest of what is 


* The Harlot is said (c. xvii, 1.) to‘ sit upon (or dy) many waters ;” which 
usually, though not always, imports the sea, It is added, ver. 15, ** The waters 
which thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and na- 
tions and tongues.’ By the sea, in the Reveladion, as distinguished from the eart/, 
foreign nations (in distinction from those which dwelt within the limits of any or 
all, of the successive empires) appear to be intended. We consider the apoca- 
lyptic earth as extending from the Atlantic ocean to the Indus; and bounded 
northward by the Rhine, the Danube, the Euxine and Caspian seas, and the river 
Oxus or Gihon; southward, by the African desert, Nubia, and the Indian sea, 
The primary imperial earth lay between the Tigris and the Mediterranean. Suc- 
cessive enlargements of it became parts of the earth only when gained from the 
sea. In its full extent, it hada tripartite distribution; the eastern and westeru 
divisions of the Roman empire, each being called a third part ; and the latter the 
Wilderness, as the least evangelized or civilized, when the Revelation was written. 
The other third lay east of the Euphrates, and is called by the name of that river. 
When a fourth part is intimated, it appears to denote what we call the states of 
Barbary, Rev. vi, 8. in allusion to Zech, vi. 6. The pale (or grizzled) horse of 
destruction has long perambulated ¢hat country, in which above 600 Christian 
bishoprics were once seated. The black horse has maintained mean time, a more 
limited oppression of Christianity, thronghout the Eastern empire. While this 
scourge was in its progress, every corner of Europe was pervaded by the white 
horse, which will finally evercome the whole world. The red horse has every 


where spread wars; but more continually and destructively eastward, than west- 
ward of the Euphrates, 
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prophetically termed “ the earth,” it would be either greatly 
degraded, or altogether suppressed. 

The same period is similarly expressed, c. xi, 3, 4. “ I will 
give unto my two witnesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. ‘These are 
the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks, standing before the 
God of the earth.” Here are manifest allusions to Zechariah 
iv. 3, 14. and Rev. i. 20; whence we learn, that these witnesses 
were not individuals, but religious communities. As such must 
be regarded the Greek and the Roman churches, though both 
were grossly corrupted; and as there were in communion 
with the latter, both Christians and ministers, who suffered as 
martyrs, or witnesses for the Gospel, against its depraved hier- 
archy, so in the former, among the multitudes that maintained 
the profession of Christianity, while under grievous oppression, 
there were doubtless many who were no less entitled to that cha- 
racter. Both classes, therefore, may reasonably be included 
under it: but the period specified, being that, which in the pre- 
ceding instances, refers to the predominance of the later little 
horn, it is especially to be interpreted of the oppression that 
Christianity was to sustain from ¢his power.* ‘This is likewise 
intimated by the verses immediately preceding, in which the 
apostle was commanded to “ measure the temple of God, and 
the altar, and them that worshipped therein; but to leave out 
the court without the temple, because it was given unto the Gen- 
tiles; who would tread the holy city under feet forty and twe 
months.” c.xi. I, 2. 

This is evidently the same period that had been described as 
1260 days, and as “a time, times, and halfa time ;” for 42 months, 
of 30 days each, amount to 1260 days; and $1, times, of 12 
months each, comprise these numbers of months and of da 
The whole is described, after the usual manner of predictive 


* By the slaughter of the witnesses, is generally understood, the total suppres- 
sion of their testimony, This has long been accomplished in Barbary; and it may 
be doubted whether it should not be interpreted of the entire subjugation of the 
Eastern empire by the Turks, At that crisis, also, resistance to popish corrup- 
tions was very nearly crushed. We do not perceive a necessity that the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction should be limited to one spot, or to one event: and we 
apprehend the term of three days and a half, or half a week, to denote a very short 
season, as if, in proportion to the whole time of oppression, only a day to a year, 
rather than precisely three years and ahalf, Several very remarkable instances oc- 
cur in history, of the revival of purer Christianity, after its apparent suppression, 
for 2 short season, by papal tyranny, within the former boundary of the Roman 
empire. Such was the case in our own country, after the brief sanguinary reiga 
of Mary; and we are very willing to regard the establishment of the reformed re- 
ligion ia this tenth part of the empire, as a commencement of the resurrection of 
the witnesses. But we doubt not, that the fulfilment, when complete, will be ma- 
nifest and certain; and we look, (with painful apprehension) for an exemplifici- 
tion of it, before the subversion of the Turkish empire, 
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chronology, in round numbers: that of 360 being substituted for 
$651 days, which amount to a solar year. Some intimation is 
given of this, by the distinct senses of the terms “time” and 
‘‘ year,” in predictive chronology; the latter being never used 
in any other than its literal signification, for a solar year, 
whereas ‘‘a time” denotes 360 such years and not more. So the 
interval preceding the flood was predicted by years ; (Gen. vi. 3); 
likewise that of the peregrinations of Abraham’s family, (c. xv.13); 
and that of the Jewish captivity at Babylon (Jeremiah xxv. 11, 12); 
all the numbers denoting solar years. In the present instance, the 
city and court that were to be profaned for 1260 years, appear to 
signify that part of the earth in which the witnesses were to be op- 
pressed for that period, and slain during its course; ‘* which 
spiritually (or in reference to the superstition predominant in it) 
is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified,” 
in distinction from Babylon, and the seven-hilled city, Rev. xi. 8. 
The “temple,” as distinguished from it during the same period, 
may be understood of the Wilderness, in which the Christian 
church (though mostly corrupt, and partly persecuted) was still 
fed and nourished. ‘The trwe worshippers in it, as well as those 
who prophesied in sackcloth in the outer court, alike “ stood 
before the God of the earth.” * 

: The seventh, and last instance, in which this memorable 
| 

| 


epoch is repeated, demonstrates that the seven-headed and ten- 
horned beast of the sea, under his seventh head, (which, though 
mortally wounded, was revived,) was no other than that kingdom 
which was designated by the later little horn of Daniel’s 
prophecies; and it thus connects together, and mutually illus- 
trates, all the predictions which related to this period. When 
his mortal wound was healed, (Rev. xiii. 3—7.) “all the world 
wondered after the least; and they worshipped the Dragon 
which gave power unto the beast, and. they worshipped the 
beast, saying, Who is like unto the beast? Who is able to make 
war with hin? And there was given unto him to continue + 
forty and two months; and he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
against God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and 
them that dwell in heaven. And it was given to him to make 
war with the saints, and to overcome them: and power was given 
him over all kindreds, and tongues, and nations.” { For the 


® The hardships, as well as the miraculous provisions, of the Jewish ** church 
in the wilderness,” (Acts vii. 38), are here evidently alluded to. 

+ Efecia ** Power to make war.” Our translators, and others, 
adopted a reading of the original different from our Greek Testaments, Gries- 
bach transfers roAcucy to the margin, | 

t See a former note. It is obvious, that both Popery and Mahometanism spread 
to many nations beyond the limits of any of the successive empires, The latter 
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self-same period, the later little horn “ made war with the saints, 
and prevailed against them,” “spoke great words against the 
Most High, and wore out the saints of the Most High;” and 
the period was not to close till he should “ have accomplished to 
scatter the power of the holy people.” Dan. vii. 21, 25. xil. 7. 
For that period, therefore, the court of the temple, and the holy 
city, were trodden under foot by Gentiles; during é¢s course, the 
witnesses prophesied clothed in sackcloth, and * the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit made war against them and 
overcame, and killed them.” In the same period, the Dragon 
persecuted the woman, and she fled from him, to take refuge in 
the Wilderness, where God had prepared a place for her, and 
she was to be nourished to the close of the predicted time. ** And 
the serpent,” it is added, ‘cast out of his mouth water as of a 
flood after the woman, that he might cause her to be carried 
away of the flood: but the earth helped the woman, and the 
earth opened her mouth, and swallowed up the flood which 
the Dragon cast out of his mouth. And the Dragon was wroth 
with the woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her 
seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ.” Rev. 15—17. 

These several prophecies are immediately preceded by those 
of the fifth and sixth trumpets, which indubitably announced the 
dismemberment of the eastern Roman empire by the Saracens, 
and its entire subjugation by the Turks. c. ix. 1—19. ‘They are, 
therefore, reasonably to be understood as illustrations of those 
two woes, which were, both before and after these predictions, 
distinctly and emphatically proclaimed. c. viii. 13. ix. 12. xi. 14. 
The first woe-trumpet introduced the Saracens ; the second, the 
Turks; and the third, did not sound till the witnesses had been 
slain, and raised again. It is, therefore, to the predominance of 
the Mahometan imposture, by means of these two sovereign 
states, that this portentous period refers. Consequently, the 
later of Daniel’s little horns, and the seventh head of the apoca- 
lyptic emblems, designated Mahometan supremacy. 

By this instrument of his malice, Satan drove the church into 
the Wester Wilderness, having recovered his dominion over 

the rest of the imperial earth. ‘The vision which we last quoted 


extended its influence much farther than its military successes, by the exemplary 
zeal of the commercial Arabs, in spreading the knowledge of what they be- 
lieved to have been revealed, greatly to our own shame, and that of other commer- 
cial Christian nations, They translated the Koran into numerous dialects of Asia, 
in which our sacred Scriptures unhappily are still utterly unknown. Asiat. Res. 
vol. 10. p. 191, 195, &c. We earnestly wish to see the resources of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society not merely directed, but sufficiently exerted, to efface this re- 
proach, So far, and no farther than, as the Koran was translated into vernacular 
languages, are we aware that it has obtained a permanent predominance, 
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supplies a succinct review of the whole prophetical term to that 
crisis. It opens with placing both the church of God, and her 
chief adversary, Satan, in heaven; that is, in stations of dignity 
and authority. The church was then endowed with apostolic 
purity and power: while Satan reigned throughout all the impe- 
rial limits, by the various predominant superstitions of the Ro- 
mans and Greeks, the Egyptians and the Parthians. The mas- 
culine child of which the woman was delivered, was the church 
under the Gospel dispensation, which must finally triumph 
over all opposition. For the destruction of her offspring, 
Satan first employed the Roman power; but the church was ex- 
alted to heaven, or to dignity and authority, by its establishment 
in the Roman empire. Christianity had spread early and gene- 
rally in Persia; but no sooner was it relieved from persecution 
westward of the Euphrates, than Satan excited against it the 
Jater Persian dynasty, with such violence as to menace its extine- 
tion by that government, which became implacably hostile to 
Rome. The eagle wings of the latter power preserved Christ- 
ianity from destruction; till Satan raised up a new agent, more 
‘formidable both to heathens and Christians than either class had 
been to the other. Persia, as well as Syria, Egypt, and Africa, 
was speedily conquered by the Saracens. They polluted the 
Jeti sanctuary, then profoundiy venerated by Christians, by 
erecting a Mahometan mosque on the seat of Solomon’s temple, 
A.D. 637. They poured forth floods of armed votaries against 
the Christian church, but the carth swallowed up these by the 
desperate resistance which the Eastern Empire long maintained, 
wnt more successfully by that ofthe kingdoms formed out of the 
Western Empire, against the assaults of the Mahometans. They 
repeatedly besieged Constantinople without effect, and were once 
repulsed trom Rome, but received their severest check when they 
had extended their conquest from Africa, through Spain, to the 
river Loire; being defeated near Tours, A.D. 732, by Charles 
Martel, with the slaughter (as was reported) of more than 300,000 
men. ‘These sanguinary, but seasonable repulscs, apparently pre- 
served Christianity from enduring in Europe the same devasta- 
tion as 1a Asia and Africa. Thus the earth helped the woman, 
and absorbed the flood with which Satan aimed to overwhelm her. 

The Saracen supremacy, though it evidently supplanted the 
Roman, and extended more widely than any of the preceding 
empires, continued but for a season, as was predicted of the 
seventh head of the beast when it should rise, and was further 
intimated by the emblem of locusts, whose depredations never 
exceed the term of five months. We do not regard either that 
allusion, or the preparation of the Turks for “an hour, and a 
day, and a month, and a year,” (c. ix. 5, 15.) as denoting any 
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chronological epoch. Reasons against such an interpretation of 
the latter passage have already been intimated: and as it was 
seven times predicted that the dominion of the Turks should 
end 1260 years after that of the Saracens began, this singular 
phraseology may most reasonably be understood to referto that 
absolute limitation. Asa date, it would be impossible to ascer- 
tain its precision from history; or, consequently, to apply it to 
any useful purpose. In like manner, no satisfactory term of 150 
years, which (if any thing) must have been meant by “five 
months,” can be assigned to the Saracenic predominance. It 
gradually declined from the ninth century; and the Caliphate 
of Bagdat was extinguished by the Monguls, A. D. 1258. The 
Turks, who had been called from the east of Persia for its pro- 
tection, founded, at the close of the same century, that sovereign- 
ty, which, in the course of the fifteenth, sueceeded the Roman 
empire in the dominion of its whole eastern division, of which 
alone it had consisted from the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
A. D. 476. The Turks, from the commencement of their 
authority, have maintained the Mahometan supremacy, the 
secular government of which was formally vested in them 
by the caliphs, in 1055; and one of their descendants, who 
retained their f¢/e in Egypt, formally resigned this also to 
the ‘Turkish emperor, in 1517. ‘The Saracens and the ‘Turks, 
therefore, were justly represented as constituting, fogether, that 
empire which succeeded the Roman, under the emblems of the 
second little horn of Daniel’s vision, and the seventh head of 
the apocalyptic symbols: yet, as distinct and successive temporal 
powers, the former was designated by the locusts, the latter by 
the horsemen, under the sixth and seventh trumpets; and the 
seventh head of the apocalyptic beast, was likewise called an 
eighth, because after the Saracen caliphate had been mre | 
wounded by the Mongul sword, it was revived in the Turkish 
empire. A similar intimation of the distinction of these powers 
has been already remarked, in the explanation of Daniel’s 
vision concerning the kings of the south and of the north. 
Proceeding to submit to our readers an hypothesis, which, 
without any arbitrary ene te whatever, may solve the whole 
emblematic phenomena of these prophecies, we would only pre- 
mise the scriptural data of its foundation. ‘The first of the 
three apocalyptic emblems, is Satan, chief of those numerous 
angels that left their first estate, and primary cause of 
those various evils that were predicted in the book of 
Revelation. His natural powers, which were perverted (not 
lost, or diminished) by his apostasy, are represented in Scrip- 
ture as extremely formidable; and as impeded from producing 
the universal ruin of the world only by the intervention of Divine 
controul. Of his power over elementary matter and animal 
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nature, tremendous instances are recorded ; and the afflictions of 
Job, and still more those of our Lord when incarnate, shew 
the distress and terror that he is naturally capable of inflicting on 
the human mind. But it is by seduction alone, that he can in- 
volve in moral evil; and without this, he cannot prevent the 
final and everlasting happiness of mankind. On their deception, 
therefore, by his superior subtilty, his malignity is chiefly intent ; 
and nothing but the exercise of that dependance on God which 
is the natural duty of every intelligent being, can secure from 
his delusions. For the guidance, encouragement, and assistance 
of mankind, in the practice of this duty, the gospel was uni- 
versally proclaimed; but their benefit from it must be proportionate 
to the exertions of those who enjoy its advantages, to extend them 
to others, and to the willingness of all to profit by them. The 
book of Revelation is a prophetical history of the result. 

The “old serpent, called the Devil (or the accuser) and 
Satan, (or the enemy) that deceiveth the whole world,” is 
represented by a great red dragon, with seven heads, in allusion 
to seven successive empires, by means of which he has eminently 
promoted both natural and moral evil in the world, from the 
first multiplication of mankind after the general deluge, to the 
present time. These states may be obvious to our readers, in 
some measure, from what has here preceded, aided by the general 
view of Scripture chronology inserted in our 34th number : for 
all these empires, in succession, comprised the iand of Canaan, 
and interfered with its chosen people. ‘That which was founded 
by Nimrod, at Babylon, was the most probable occasion of 
Abraham’s emigration from Mesopotamia; and he relieved the 
Canaanites, as well as his own kindred, from its yoke, by the 
surprise and defeat of Chedorlaomer, and his tributary princes. 
From that which Ninus (or Chushan-rishathaim) afterwards 
erected at Nineveh, Othniel rescued the Israelites; and David 
acquired for them (from Hadar-ezer) the promised dominion to 
the Euphrates. A more warlike and active dynasty, which 
succeeded to that king of Nineveh who was admonished by 
Jonah, long harassed, and (under Shalman-ezer) extirpated 
the kingdom of Israel ; and (under Ezer-haddon) subjugated that 
of Judah also, during Manasseh’s infamous reign. ‘This empire 
was destroyed by the Chaldean, the influence of which, and of 
the next three monarchies, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian and 
the Roman, on the Jewish and the Christian churches, it 1s 
needless to enlarge; but above all, the Mahometan dominion, 
which subverted that of the Roman, most deplorably affected 
the state of religion in the world.* 


* Commentators have fluctuated on interpretations of the first five heads of 
these emblems, between as many files of Roman emperors before Constantine, and 
as many changes in the early government of the Roman state, The former 's 
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All these states, in succession, aimed at universal dominion ; 
no two of them, therefore, could subsist at once, in the more 
civilized, and, consequently the best kuown countries of the 
world. ‘They all comprised a variety of nations, that were con- 
nected only by their common subjection to the powers that re- 
spectively formed these successive empires. Such unions were 
effected either by force or fraud ; and usually by a combination 
of these means: and the nations that were deluded into submis- 
sion, usually suffered more in the event, than those which 
made the greatest resistance. What was thus acquired, could 
only be retained by similar means. Every such government, 
therefore, though it might incidentally and partially be beneficial, 
must, in its nature, be productive of extensive misery to man- 
kind. History illustrates aud confirms the tendency of vast des- 
potic governments, also, to multiply and aggravate human crimes 
no less than sufferings; but the principal machine, by which both 
have been promoted, has been superstition, the support of which 
has always been sought, and its universal authority consequently 
been promoted, by usurpers of secular dominion. Good govern- 
ment needs the aid, and advances the ends of religion: bad go- 
vernment, those of superstition. The most apt and effectual means, 
therefore, that Satan apparently could employ to enlarge his own 
dominion over mankind, was, to excite individuals of adequate 
talents and influence, to the acquisition of unlimited authority ; 
and there could not be more suitable attributes of the great red 
Dragon, as his emblem, than seven heads, with as many crowns, 
denoting seven empires which have successively eccupied the 


obviously the more rational conjecture; because the Emperors filled stations of 
general importance, and all of them had influence on the state of Christianity : but 
as the heads, equally with the horns of emblematic animals, denote distinct king- 
doms, not their rulers, this interpretation opposes prophetical consistency and ana- 
logy. The other conjecture, in which later commentators mostly agree, is objection- 
able, not only on this, but on every ground, unless these emblems could be proved to 
refer to nothing but Rome, Livy enumerated four modes of government, beside 
the regal, which had been adopted at Rome, before that city was taken by the 
Gauls, or had been heard of by other nations. They were all very transient and 
very trifling experiments; such as it is common for all petty democracies to make. 
It is astonishing that pious, learned, and sensible writers should degrade the 
character of inspiration so much, as to interpret the most striking characteristics 
of three principal emblems in the Apocalypse, of such frivolous objects, Nothing 
could be more remote from connexion with the church of God, to which all 
prophecy refers. Only two, indeed, of these five institutions, had any permanency ; 
the monarchy and the consulate: and if transient changes were to be enumerated, 
the tribunes of the people, the perpetual dictatorship, and the triumvirates, ought 

~ to have been included, But still greater difficulties relate to the seventh of these 
emblems, on the principle that they signify nothing but Rome, Whether this 
should be the pope, or Charlemagne, or Buonaparte, &c. &c. is not yet settled, 
mor do we expect that it will be. The whole can only he compared with the 
arguments that have been employed to prove, that the pepe plucked up three of 
the ten Roman kingdoms by the roots. 
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more celebrated parts of the world, with all of which the visible 
church of God, under different dispensations, has been import- 
antly connected. The Roman state forming one of these em- 

ires, which, in its peculiar symbol, was characterized by ten 
Kingdoms that composed its territory, must be one of the seven 
heads of the Dragon, distinguished from the rest by the ten 
horns which had been attributed to its separate emblem. 

The symbol most similar to that of the author of evil, is the 
scarlet beast, likewise distinguished by seven heads, representing 
the several superstitious institutions by which Satan has chiefly 
rendered these empires productive of alienation from God. The 
Mahometan delusion, which has so long and so widely prevailed, 
may reasonably be considered as a master-piece of Satan’s de- 
vices. If by any means it had been possible for him to displace 
‘Christianity and restore the “elegant mythology of Greece and 
Rome,” the apostate Julian would have performed that service; 
but the populace, littleeven asthey had then profited bythe Gospel, 
were better informed than to return to the worship of a thousand 
deities of worse character than themselves. It was too late, also, 
to establish among multitudes that were acquainted with the 
sacred Scriptures, a general persuasion that they were false. 
They were made, therefore, the pretended foundation for an im- 
a that should frustrate the effects, and supersede the 
knowledge, of their doctrines and precepts. One God should 
be worshipped, but through fear, not love; and in outward form, 
not in spirit and truth.* The ambitious, ferocious, and sensual 
dispositions of our corrupt nature should be indulged, and should 
be guided and stimulated to accomplish the selfish objects of the 
— impostor. He knew better than to disavow a future state; 

e perverted it from an incitement to purity and benevolence, toa 
motive of sanguinary desperation in fighting his battles, promising 
as the certain reward of death in the field of slaughter, the ever- 
lasting ghee of exquisite sensual gratifications; and finally, 
to preclude all impediment from forethought or reflection, to the 
accomplishment of his purposes, he asserted that all events were 
fixed by eternal decrees, which neither prudence could retard, 
nor presumption accelerate. For Moses and Jesus, as prophets of 
the only true God, profound veneration was inculcated ; and even 
the miraculous conception of the latter was conceded to the pre- 
possessions of Christians; but this tended only the more to exalt 
the impostor as the latest and greatest of prophets; nay, the 


* Mahometans are reminded five times a day, by a public crier, to pray to God ; 
but it is only to repeat a sentence from the Koran, amidst whatever they may 
happen to be employed in; and lest this should be judged burdensome, Mahom 
assured his followers, that God had required fifty prayers daily ;, but that, with 
great difficulty, he had prevailed to have them let off for five, 
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paraclete of whom Jesus was the precursor. Motives of hope 

and fear were adapted to the different parties concerned. The 

Jew, as well as the idolater, was addressed with the language of 
terror; while the Christian was allured to renounce the love of 
Christ, by flattering distinctions and proffers of fraternization, 
The most extravagant priva/e miracles were unscrupulously pre= 
tended to; but the external proof of a divine mission was confi- 

dently rested on the military successes of combatants thus pre- 

cae to brave every danger, and to triumph in their own 
slaughter, hardly less than in that of their opponents. At the 

same time, every avenue was thrown open to proselytes, and no 

inducement of worldly interest, credit, or comfort, was neglected 

to multiply them. Neither probation, qualification, nor condition 
was required of them. Having once pronounced, “ God is 

great, and Mahomet is his prophet,” to retract was, and still is, 

the signal for death. 

We fall short of the charity, or the credulity, of modern philo- 
sophers, with whom it is fashionable to attribute so consummate 
an imposture to enthusiasm. It was, indeed, admirably adapted 
to generate enthusiasm in its votaries; but extensive observation, 
deep penetration, accurate discrimination, and mature reflection, 
seem to us to have been indispensable to the invention and adjust- 
ment of such a scheme. These qualities concentred in Mahomet, 
together with the boundless ambition, the intrepid courage, and 
the inflexible resolution, that fitted him, above every historical 
character, to be Satan’s chief instrument in impeding the progress, 
and impairing the benefits, of Christianity. ‘The success was 
such, and (all things considered) only such, as was rationally to. 
be apprehended; but this alone could not satisfy the grand de- 
ceiver. Where he could not obliterate the Gospel, he succeeded’ 
in grievously degrading and oppressing it; and where he failed to 
accomplish either, he suceeeded in grossly corrupting it. His 
most effectual snare, the lust of supremacy, was successfully em- 
ployed on the ecclesiastical chiefs of “* that great city which 
reigned over the kings of the earth.” Idolatry, there, retained 
its strongest and latest hold; and, when compelled to relinquish 
this, its impression remained evident, in the conformity of Chris- 
tian ceremonies with the Pagan ritual. The Greek and Syriac 
churches were less fully infected by these than the Roman, but 
were more corrupted by doctrinal errors, which unlocked the 
‘* door of the well,” whereby Mahometanism rose from the infer- 
nal abyss, and darkened the whole eastern atmosphere. Practical 
Christianity had become lamentably debased in both hemispheres 
‘of the imperial earth; and the ecclesiastical supremacy of Rome, 
throughout their limits, had been sanctioned by imperial and™ 
regal authorities, before the Saracen depredations commenced, 
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by extirpating three horns of the secular and the ceclesiastical 
beasts. Seven, of the ten, remained attached to the latter, till 
the Roman empire was wholly subverted by the Turks; the 
schism of the Greek and Latin churches being, till then, fre- 
quently intermitted. The secular beast then lost his last two 
horns; and, of the five that still adhered to the Papacy, one was 
rent off by the Reformation; Britain being the only tenth part of 
the city that, as yet, has rejected its supremacy. Atheism and 
insurrection, hand in hand, bid fair to accomplish the rest. The 
: kingdoms that hate, and strip, and consume the harlot, are still 
: represented as making war with the Lamb, and giving their 
i strength to the beast. They will only be brought to their al- 


legiance to the King of Kings, by “ the sword of his mouth,” 
the word of God, which is now happily pervading all nations. 
Let all, then, who are * called, and chosen, and faithful,” re- 
1] double their exertions to spread the knowledge of the Sacred 
: Scriptures, the sole effectual antidote to the poisonous effusions 
of the Dragon, the beast, and the false prophet. Truth is the 
only preventive and remedy of error. Such is its majesty, that 
wherever it is known, it will infallibly reign. It has turned the 
inhospitable regions of Northern Europe into the most fertile 
parts of the modern habitable globe. It has enlivened the be- 
numbed faculties of the Eskimo’s; raised Negroes and Hottentots 
to intellectual enjoyment and usefulness; rescued the nobler race 
of South Sea Islanders from cruel superstition and abandoned 
profligacy; and even the echo of their praises to God has levelled 
to the ground the idolatry of correlative tribes 4000 miles distant, 
before messengers could be sent to instruct them*. Without 
miraculous testimony—without the gift of languages,—nay, with 
hardly common erudition, most of these wonders have been 
wrought within the course of the present generation. Who, 
then, can reasonably deny, that, with suitable perseverance and 
zeal, by the close of the present century, all the kingdoms of the 
world, may become those of God and his Christ? To doubt, 
that, where the appointed means continue to be duly employed, 
the blessing of God will fail to render them effectual to his glory, 
is ireehinusl and inexcusable; for it contradicts the whole tenor 
of divine revelation, and the manifest course of sound experience. 

‘The Mahometan and Papal superstitions being collateral, and 
dividing between them the inhabitants of the imperial earth, it 
was necessary that they should be designated by distinct emblems. 
That of the former is the two horned beast, that came up out of 
the earth; in distinction from, but in immediate connexion with, 


* See the Missionary Periodical Accounts of the Georgian, the Society, and the 
Sandwich Islanders. 
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the seven-headed and ten-horned beast, that rose up out of the 
sea, as the four imperial beasts of Daniel are represented to have 
done. This denotes, we apprehend, the subversion of every 
empire by a a. power; whereas ecclesiastical supremacy 
arises from internal imperial authority. ‘The sea-monster arose 
completely formed, bearing the symbols of all the four precedin 
monarchies, together with heads denoting two earlier, and 
one later than all of them. Daniel had predicted the last head, 
and that which immediately preceded it, under the emblems of 
little horns; and had thus extended his prophecies to the extine- 
tion of imperial power, from the term of the Chaldean monarchy, 
towhich he was then in captivity. ‘The series of his emblems, there- 
fore, was complete; but it was needful in order to complete the 
apostolic emblem, that its retrospective view should surpass the 
extent of Daniel’s visions. It would evidently have been imper- 
fect, if it had not comprised the first two empires also; by one of 
which the Jewish state had so severely suffered, and, by the other, 
the Patriarchs had been oppressed. It appears, however, that 
all the first six heads of the apocalyptic beast had fallen before the 
apostle saw him rise; for he immediately adds, that he observed 
one of his heads wounded, as if mortally, c. xiii. 3; as is also 
implied, c. xvii. 10, 11, where the seventh head is said to 
‘¢ continue a-while,” and that ‘* the beast that was, and is not, 
was the eighth head, and was of the seven.” The death and re- 
vival of the seventh head, imply, that the subversion of the Roman 
empire was accomplished, not at once, but with interruption; 
not by the state which first assailed it, but by one that succeeded 
this; yet so similar to it in character as to be accounted the same 
in a revived state. In the Saracen and Turkish sovereignties, 
this was precisely fulfilled. ‘The former, as king of the South, 
pushed at the Roman sovereign ; the latter, as king of the North, 
passed on and overwhelmed him.* 


* It may be needful before entering on the following detail, to revert, in a few 
words, to the result of the preceding arguments, 1.'The Babylonian empire formed 
by Nimrod, and the Assyrian, by Ninus, were indicated by the first and second 
heads of the apocalyptic emblems. 2. The Chaldean, by the third, with a lion’s 
mouth; and otherwise by the head of the image, and the lion, of Daniel’s visions. 3. 
The Medo-Persian, by the fourth head, and the bear’s feet of the sea-monster, and 
by the arms of the image, and the bear, and the ram, of Daniel. 4. The Grecian 
empire, by the fifth head, and the leopard’s form of the sea-monster, and by the 
thighs of the image, and the leopard and he-goat of Daniel, 5. The Roman empire, 
by the sixth head with ten horns; by the legs and feet of the image; and by the 
non-descript beast with ten horns, and the earlier little horn of Daniel. 6, The 
Mahometan empire, by the seventh head ; and by the later little horn of Daniel: and 
its distinction under the Saracens and Turks, by the death and revival of the 
seventh head of the sea-monster, by the emblems of locusts and horsemen; and by 
the southern and northern kings, of which the little horn was explained. 17, The 
sea-monster was an aggregate emblem of secular ambition, embodied in these seven 
empires. 8, The scarlet beast, another, of ecclesiastical ambition, in their respec 
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These two states were designated by the two horns of the Ma- 
hometan ecclesiastical emblem. ‘They appeared only as lamb’s 
horns (both being small, and low, at the commencement) though 
this beast spake as a dragon. ‘The daring efforts of the Sa- 
racens and the Turks were, from the first, beyond all propor- 
tion to their apparent strength. Mahomet, after striving against 
the malevolence of his kindred and townsmen at Mecca, for 
thirteen or fourteen years from the promulgation of his mission, 
escaped, A. D. 622, to Medina, where he headed the few con- 
verts he had made. After subjugating the neighbouring tribes, 
he first invaded the Greek empire, in 629, with extremely in- 
adequate force. His successors (as the term Caliph signifies) 
retained the shew, rather of beggary, than of simplicity; but 
they conquered all Arabia before Mahomet’s death, in 632; and 
in a few years more, acquired the whole of proper Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia. Within a century from the Hegira, their dominion 
extended from the river Loire in France, southward, to the 
western extremity of Mount Atlas; thence eastward to the Indus, 
and northward to Samarkand ;* everywhere inscribing their reli- 
gion with the points of their swords. 

But the code of Mahomet, admirably as it was adapted to 
subvert, was utterly unsuitable to build up again what was over- 
thrown. The first vial of divine judgment effused on his suc- 
cessors ‘‘ a noisome and grievous sore,” even while their domi- 
nion was spreading. The publication of the Koran, A. D. 651,. 
the image of the beast, became the signal of discord and im- 
placable “sry among them. Othman, who collected and pro- 
mulgated the fragments that compose it, was succeeded by Ali, 
husband of Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter, and head of the Sheah 
sect, which rejects all oral tradition, unless testified by his 
family.+ He was soon deposed and murdered, by descendants 


tive superstitious institutions, 9. The dragon, of Satan acting by these instruments. 
10; The woman whom he persecuted, is revealed religion, 11. The harlot, supersti- 
tion, as seated at Rome. 12, The two-horned beast. Mahometanism, or the false 
prophet. Rev. xvi. 13, xix. 20. 

* The Mahometan dominions, therefore, when the Turks had conquered the 
eastern Roman empire, comprised (beside Africa) the entire Grecian empire, 2s 
acquired by Alexander; and it is a stiking instance of the precision of sacred 
hieroglyphics, that the apocalyptic sea-monster, when raising his seventh head. 
was “like unto a leopard ;” and not in its general form, like the Chaldean lion, or 
the Medo-Persian bear: neither of which, any more than the Roman non-deseript 
beast, resembled it in territorial limits, The common characteristic, also, of the 
Grecian emblems, the leopard and the goat, is agility (indicated likewise by the 
four wings of the former, and the latter ** not touching the ground”): and it was 
only with that of Alexander’s progress that the rapidity of the Saracenicconquest® 
could be compared. 

+ Of this sect, the modern Persians are the most zealous and stedfast adherents. 
A grateful and merited esteem of Ali (incomparably the best of the Caliphs) ap- 
pears always to have been cherished by them: but the Sheah sect was not esta~ 
blished in Persia till the close of the fifteenth century, when a religious devotee of 
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of an uncle of Mahomet, who have been called, from their pro- 

enitor, Ommiades; and these again were quickly subverted by 
che family of Abbas, another uncle of Mahomet, which fixed the 
Caliphate at Bagdat, in 766. This dynasty long retained itsnominal 
dignity: but it had even then begun to decrease in power. The 
Saracens in Spain elected a rival Caliph, of the family of Ommiya, 
in. 755: and those in Africa chose another, descended from Ali 
and Fatima, in 812; whose authority was extended also to 
Egypt, in 972, and soon wrested from Bagdat the dominion of 
Judea, and the neighbouring part of Syria. The governors of 
the eastern provinces, likewise, mostly assumed independence, 
and constrained the Caliphs to commit the reins of secular 
government to hands better able to retain them. 

~The Turcomans, or Turks, had dwelt at the north-eastern: 
extremity of the Saracen conquests, and had adopted the religion 
of their victors; but, like others, threw off their secular allegiance. 
Seljuk, chief officer of a sultan of Turkistan, having given um- 
brage to his sovereign, collected a band of refugees, which, under 
his grandson Togrul, became strong enough to defeat the Gazna- 
vide sultan, Mahomet, A. D. 1038, and to seize possession of 
Khorasan, the eastern division of Persia. ‘The merited repu- 
tation of Togrul induced the Abbasside Caliph, Al-kayem, to 
invite his support at Bagdat, in 1055, and formally to invest him 
with the temporal sovereignty of all Persia. In return, he firmly 
established the Caliph’s ecclesiastical supremacy, which alone 
then remained to him. Olub Arslan, nephew and successor of 
Togrul, conquered Armenia and Georgia, and fixed the seat of 
government at Miafarekin, the Martyropolis of the Roman em- 
pire, in 1071; thus becoming the frst Turkish messenger (or 
angel) that was loosed from the boundary of the Euphrates. 
In the reign of his successor, Melek Shah, his kinsman Suliman 
conquered from the empire nearly all the remainder of the an- 
cient kingdom of Syria, forming it into the sultany of Roum, 
and establishing his court at Iconium. Atsiz, another ‘Turkish 
officer, had, in 1065, attempted the conquest of Peypt, from the 
Fatimite Caliph; and, though repulsed, captur Jerusalem, 
which became independent of Persia, in 1096. The Turkish 
tyranny, by its augmented rigour, provoked the crusades; and 

erusalem was captured by the Christians, 1099; but retaken 
1186, by Saladin, who had recently acquired Egypt from the 


that party acquired the sovereignty, and founded the Sophite dynasty. Inces- 
sant hostilities with the Turks were thus excited: and this unhappy country was 
again deluged with blood, at the extinction of the Sophi family by Nadir Shah, 
in 1736. Every Mahometan state has been the prey of foreign invasion, or 
internal convulsions, from thetime that it ceased to ravage surrounding countries. 
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Fatimites. These Syrian conquests might be denoted by the 
second angel. 

The second of the vials (more properly goblets) we interpret of 
that ocean of blood which was shed by the unparalleled ravages 
of Zingis Khan, and his Mongul successors, in the 13th and 
next two centuries, from China and Hindostan, to Silesia and 
Moravia. They extinguished the Abbasside Caliphate, by 
the capture of Bagdat, 1258.* Suliman, a sultan of Tur- 
kistan, had fled before them with his three sons to the Eu- 
phrates, and was drowned in the passage of the river. He 
was 14th in descent from Taujik, by whose name the Turks set- 
tled in Persia are still distinguished. Orthogrul, one of Suli-. 
man’s sons, acquired so much credit in the service of Aladdin, Sul- 
tan of Roum, that the latter relinquished to him the entire charge 
of his dominions, to which, at his decease, 1299, Othman, son of 
Orthogrul, succeeded; and capturing Prusa, in Bithynia, from 
the Roman Empire, made it his metropolis. His successors 
reduced the other Turkish Sultanies into subjection, completed 
the conquest of Asia from the Roman Empire, and passing the 
Hellespont, established their dominion in Thrace, but their at- 
tacks on Constantinople were long repulsed. To them the cha- 
racter of the ¢hird Euphratean envoy seems, therefore, pro- 
perly to belong. ‘They narrowly escaped destruction by the 
ravages of Timur, a descendant of Zingis, who emulated his 
ambition and cruelty, not the less for being a Mahometan, and 
wholly subjugated the Turkish sovereignty, in 1403, when it 
had attained to unprecedented dignity and power. Bajazet, who 
pone in the contest, was the first descendant of Othman that 

ad assumed the title of Sultan, conferred by the Fatimite 
Caliph of Egypt, and he was on the point of extinguishing the 
reduced Roman sovereignty when he was cut off. The Mor- 
guls, however, usually conquered to pillage and massacre, not 
to govern; and Mahomet II]. great-grandson of Bajazet, having 
restored the Turkish supremacy, captured Constantinople, 1453, 
reducing shortly after the whole of Greece, the only remaining 
kingdom of the Roman empire, to his dominions. By its sub- 
version the four Euphratean envoys may be regarded as having 
discharged their commission. The Turks afterwards pushed 
their conquests northward of the Danube ; and the German 
empire, as well as the Polish monarchy, was repeatedly shaken 


* Its prolongation in Egypt has already been mentioned. About the period of 
its termination one of the posterity of Mahomet obtained the sovereignty of 
Morocco, the only part of Africa that is still ruled by his descendants. A few 
years later the rest of Barbary was placed under the protection of Turkey against 


the Christian states, by Heyradin Barbarossa, a pirate, who had usurped the do- 
minion. 
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by their assaults. They did not, however, acquire the island of 
Crete till 1669; and a final stop was put to their irruptions in 
1683, when they were repulsed trom Vienna by the celebrated 
John Sobieski. The Turkish empire, like every preceding one, 
no sooner ceased to increase than it began to decay. 

We should not have entered on this detail, had we known 
where to refer our readers for a succinct and connected view of 
all these events. We submit to them, whether, from the agree- 
ment of historical facts with the hieroglyphics and explanations 
of the sacred scriptures, and the analogy of the prophesies, 
the Mahometan dominion was not that which subverted and 
succeeded the Roman empire, and must not therefcre have 
been intended by the later little horn of Daniel’s vision, and the 
seventh head of the three apocalyptic emblems. One of these, | 
the sea-monster, though an aggregate emblem of secular usurpa- 
tion, as embodied in the seven great empires, was, as rising 
with his seventh head erect, the especial representative of the 
Mahometan empire. ‘The Saracen and the ‘Turkish sovereign- 
ties both originated from dependant fugitives ; and were, there- 
fore, apty represented by the second little horn of Daniel’s 
visions, (the distinction of which, into a southern and a northern 
sovereignty, was also intimated), and by the two small horns of 
the auxiliary ecclesiastical beast, Rev. xiii. 11. He exercised 
all the power of the first (or secular) beast before him, ‘ or in 
his presence; for the first Caliphs had the sole disposal of the 
Saracen hosts: and he caused all to worship (that is, in pro-— 
phetical language, to obey) the first beast, whose deadly 
wound was healed,” ver. 12, by commissioning the Turks to 
maintain and to advance the Mahometan secular empire, after 
the Caliphs had been deprived of it. The miracles attributed 
to this emblem, like those of the two witnesses, were figurative 
of divine judgments, executed by their means, ver. 13, 14. The 
image caused to be made of the beast, to which life was imparted 
so that it spoke, and caused worship (or obedience) to be paid 
to it on pain of death, was the Koran which authorized no other 
alternative either to Jews and Heathens, ver. 14, 15. 


“ And he caused all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads ; 
and that no man might buy or sell save ke that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of his name. Here is wisdom. 
Let him that hath understanding count the number of the beast, for 
it is the number of a man, and his number is 666.” (Ver. 16—18.) 


This number is expressed by the Greek numeral letters, xES5 
and ought to be printed in our Bibles in figures, not in words. 
Such marks, or characters, were branded indelibly on the fore- 
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heads of slaves, and of votaries to particular deities; * and on 
the palm of every soldier’s right hand, both by Greeks and Ro- 
mans, even when none but citizens were admitted to bear arms, 
That it. principally alludes to’ the military brand, may be in- 
ferred from a military allusion in the number; that of the de- 
cani, or corporals, in a Roman legion, being 600; that of the 
centurions, or captains, 60; and that ot the tribunes, or colonels 
of battalions, 6. Every Mahometan was, by his religion, a 
soldier, as well as a devotee to the false prophet. + 

It is:intimated in the text, that the Greek letters in a man’s 
name amount, in their numeral value, to the sum 666; and 
this is called ** the number of the beast,” and “ the number of 
his name.” Such a prediction must naturally be unintelligible, 
till accomplished ; but unless the explanation wouid then be ob- 
vious, and clear of ambiguity, it must have been useless; and 
unless the name so discovered, was one, not only of eminence, 
but of important practical concern, it would have been frivolous. 
We have seen by a striking concurrence of prophetical evidence, 
that the beast, thee number of whose name this was predicted to 
be, was an emblem of Mahometan delusion. What then could 
be more adapted to awaken the attention of Greek Christians to 
their danger of apostasy’ than that the very name of Mahomet 
Should thus have been announced above five centuries before his 
appearance? ‘This, accordingly, was the fact, and a fact which 
appears to have been then understood. The name of Mahomet has 
been spelt with a remarkable diversity, by English writers; but we 
are not aware of any greater variation in its orthography by Greek 
weiters of the same age, than’ that of Maoueris and Moaperts, as 
itis written by Cedrenus and Zonaras, which makes no differ- 
ence in its numericahcomputation. All Greek letters are nu- 
merals:;; stands, for 40; « for 1; o for 70; ¢ for 5; for 300; 
for 10; and; being repeated, the total, therefore, 
is 80-+ 1+ 704+ 5 + 2004 10+300=666. 

Such:a correspondence of the number with the name, its im- 
partant signification, and practical utility, together with the 
accumulative .evidence already adduced from prophecy, expla- 
natory of the seventh head of the secular beast, and its auxiliary 
ecclesiastical emblem, the fifth and sixth trumpets, the tram- 
pling of the court of the temple, the oppression of the wit- 
nessses: the exile of the Church into the wilderness, and the 


* Hence the prohibition of such marks in the flesh, Levit. xix, 28. See Abp. 
Potter’s Arch. Gr. vol. i, 7, 8. ii. 75. : 

+. We have not seen this allusion: remarked, except in Lectures on the prophe- 
ciessof John (2 vols. 1818,) by the Rev, R.Culbertson, of Leith, who ascribes 
it tonnother Scottish minister, Mr. Duncan, of Mid-Calder, Both of them, not- 
withstanding, interpreted it of the popish clergy. It more naturally calls to 
mind the Demoniac’s reply to our Lord; ** Our name is Legion, for we are many ” 
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war against her remaining progeny; as wellas Daniel's vision 
of the little horn, and its repeated illustrations; together with 
the .concentrated light of the seven times predicted period— 
such proofs, we confess, either amount to a demonstration that 
Mahometanism was thus foretold, or else we know net what de- 
monstration is. Yet among all the interpretations ‘of the num- 
ber of the beast (and we doubt whether fewer than 666 have 
been offered) we, are not aware that any protestant expositor 
has supperted this, except Dr. Hales; and he applies it to the 
seventh head of the beast, only in its revived siate.* (Anal. 
Chron. vol. ii. p. 1854.) Among the explanations of the name 
which he expressly rejects, there is, however, one, which we think 
deserving of attention, and by no means incompatible with the 
_preceding.t| We refer to that which Archdeacon Wrangham 
preferred to it, though he acknowledged that Euthemius (appa- 
rently meaning Kuthymius, A. D. 906) patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, explained the number of Mahomet. ‘The Greek word 
anmosatys, signifying either a military deserter, or a religious 
apostate, is equivalent in numeral letters to Maouetis, or Maho- 
met; and its precise designation of the character with which 
every Christian who becomes a Mahometan is indelibly branded, 
together with its aptness to the military allusion of the em- 
blematic brand, render the coincidence striking. It appears to 
us, therefore, not at all unworthy of divine premonition, that 
the mark which Christians /i/erally, received, on submitting to 
Mahometanism, while it branded them as soldiers of the false 
prophet, inscribed them also, indelibly, as deserters from their 
divine Lord, or (in one word) Apostaies.} 


 * Inreferring to any other interpretation, no, imputation of ambiguity can be 
justly incurred; as it is not instead of the former, but subordinaely to it, chat 
this can be admitted. No objection that may arise-against arocarys, can affect the 
application to Mahomet, which is equally certain and clear, whether any other 
interpretation, or allusion, may be approved or rejected. 

+ The only objection, of which we are aware, to this interpretation is, the 
uncertainty, if not improbability, that the numerical character ¢, signifying 6, 
was used- in the apostolic age, for a contraction of the two letters, and +, 
If not, the amount of numeral letters in axocrarys, instend of 665, would he 
1160. But the objection does not appear to us to be valid, even if it could. be 
proved (which we apprehend to be impracticable) that the character was not used 
asa contraction when the Apocalypse was written; because the prophecy was 
not designed to be intelligible till explained by its fulfilment; and as the contrac- 
tion is.admitted to have been then in use, the only purpose would be answered. 

j It might, perhaps, seema deficiency, to take no notice of the common interpre- 
tation of this number, Aaravos, which Irengseus, who recorded this-early conjec- 
ture, wrote for Latinus. A king of that name is said to have reigned in Ltaly, 
above 1000 years before the christian.era, and several centuries before the foun- 
dation of Rome; and the Latin lengtiage is supposed to have been so called, from 
his name. Lreneus might be excused fer so preposterous an interpretation ; 
but modern expositors have nut the same apology. The Byzantine writers 
knew better; and the Popish controversialists, Feu-ardent and Walmsicy, ‘by 
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But it is time to look nearer home. Amidst the prophecies 
that announced the subversion of the Roman empire by the 
Saracens and the Turks, before the seventh angel sounded his 
trumpet, it was declared, ‘“* The second woe is past, the third 
woe cometh quickly. Rev. xi. 11, 12. On whom is it to 
fall? Doubtless, like the other two woes, on corrupted profes- 
sors of Christianity. At the close of the sixth trumpet, when 
** the third part of men” (all the inhabitants of the eastern em- 
pire) ‘ were killed,” (that is, totally subjugated) ‘* by the fire, 
the smoke, and the sulphur, which issued from their mouths;” 
(those of the lion-headed Turkish horses, or the tremendous ar- 
tillery that was first used in the siege of Constantinople) it is 
added, “and the rest of the men, which were not killed by 
these plagues,” (the former western empire, whence the Ma- 
hometans were frequently and finally repulsed,) ‘* repented not 
of the works of their hands, that they should not worship devils ”) 
(demons, or separate spirits) “ and idols of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and stone, and wood,” (images, of whatever description), 
“‘which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk; neither repented 
they of their murders” (of pretended heretics), ‘ nor of their 
sorceries” (forged miracles), nor of their fornications,” (every 
een of impurity), “ nor of their thefts,” or frauds to enric 

e church. On such, therefore, the third woe must fall; that 
is, we doubt not, on the Church of Rome, as a gross perversion 
of Christianity; though we cordially regard many, whom we 
believe, from their personal characters, notwithstanding their 
union with so corrupt a community, to be real Christians. ‘They 
are described, and addressed, by a voice from heaven; ‘* Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
‘that ye receive not of her plagues!” c. ix. 18—21. xvill. 4. 
Multitudes, accordingly, now thankfully receive, and anxiously 
apply for, copies of the sacred Scriptures, notwithstanding the 
ev of the conclave against the circulation and use of 

em. 

To this threatened catastrophe relate the voice of the second 
angel, c. xiv. 8, the contents of the third yial, xvi. 4—7, 19, 


+ 
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adhering to their interpretation, gained substantial advantage over their Pro- 
testant opponents, The endless perplexities and disputes of our commentators 
on the Apocalypse, may all, indeed, be traced to this unlucky guess of early 
Christians, It led them to treat the book merely as a hieroglyphical history of Roms. 
Hence, even Saracens were long mistaken for Monks. 

Mr. Wrangham has not named the evidence on which he admits that an inter- 
pretation which he rejects, was supported by contemporary patriarchal authority 5 
and we have not been able to trace it to its source, Neither can we find any thing 
relative to the subject, in the Panoplia of Euthymius Zigalienus, two centuries 
later. He is the only person of that name whose writings we know to be extant: 
but Mr. Wrangham, though eminently candid, is unlikely to have exaggerated 
the authority of an interpretation which he opposed. 
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the enmity of the ten horns, xvii. 16, and the highiy-wremest 
elegy in c. xviii. Whatever calamity, indeed may await either 
the city or the hierarchy of Rome, it could alone furnish a ver 
inadequate theme for the pathetic lamentations couched in the 
beautifully figurative terms of this chapter: but if the emblem, 
(as here interpreted), embodies the successive reigning super- 
stitions, from pagan Babylon, down to papal Rome, her last 
but legitimate offspring, the secular powers that depended so 
much on these delusions for the support of their authority, 
and the advancement of their interests, may reasonably be de- 
scribed as inconsolable for their final privation of these advantages. 
The fourth vial will render Mahometan tyranny insupperealne 


perhaps in consequence of the present agitation among the 
Greeks. The deaths of the witnesses ‘ia Be consuinmated b 
this vial; and their resurrection by that which follows, whic 
will be exhausted on the throne of the beast, in the overthrow 
(we expect) of the Turkish state. Here, then, the period so 
often predicted will conclude. Let us briefly examine when this 
may reasonably be looked for. It can only be deduced from 
prophecies, probably designed not to be fully understood until 
accomplished. Whatever date should be assigned to the first of 
the three woes denounced upon the Christian church, in 1260 years 
from that time, her sufferings will be terminated. Though expres- 
sed in round numbers, it cannot be much varied; for it is de- 
scribed, also, as 42 months, and must, therefore, be less than 43 
months. The “ time, times, and a half,” Dan. xii. 7, consequently, 
cannot be the same with the 1290 days, ver. 11. ‘The period is 
there enlarged by 30 years; and in the next verse, by 45 years 
‘more: * Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the 1335 
days,” ver. 12. But the ‘‘time, times, and dividing of time,” (or 
1260 years are to terminate the predominance of the later little 
horn, c. vii. 25, 26, by which, the court of the temple was to 
be “trodden under foot,” c. viii. 11—13: and after 2300 days, 
the sanctuary was to be cleansed, ver. 14. (Compare Rev. xi. 2.) 
We agree with most commentators, that the close of this 
greater period will coincide with that of 1260 days; and we 
concur with Mr. Faber, and others, in interpreting the 
larger period of the entire duration of transactions foreshown 
to Daniel by the vision of the ram and he-goat, with which it is 
connected. The ram was seen “pushing westward, and north- 
ward, and southward,” so that no “beasts” (or sovereign states) 
‘might stand before him,” &c. c. viii. 4. It might, there- 
fore, be very suitably dated from Cyrus’s accession, 558 before 
Christ, when the chief Medo-Persian conquests commenced ; 
but as the Chaldean empire was not extinct till 536, (u date 
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which is peculiarly prominent, both inthe historical and 
the prophetical chronology of the sacred scriptures) it may 
reasonably be preferred as the commencement of this extensive 
riod.* There is more difficulty in ascertaining its proper 
easel. ‘The Vatican copy of the Septuagint (from which our 
copies were printed) has 2400, instead of 2300; and in Jerome’s 
time, some MSS. had 2200. These diversities could not but 
embarrass earlier commentators ; but to us they are obviated by 
the course of events; any further than as they evidently render it 
ossible, though not probable, that the original number might 
fe different from all the variations of it that are extant. Ad- 
mitting the largest recorded number, we have still to regard it 
as a round.sum, and not restricted (like that of 1260 years) to,a 
very slight additional number, if any; for we find a much 
shorter period, of 400 years only, in the case of Abraham, 
io ee 3 in its accomplishment, to 405. We can, therefore, 
hardly suppose, that so vast a period as this, if it exceeded the 
round sum of 2400 years, by a surplus from 10 to 20 more, 
would be otherwise expressed than it is. On these dates seems 
‘to depend that of the consummation of all things; the declared 
inscrutability of which (Mark xiii. $2,} may reasonably deter 
cus from pretending to a minute accuracy in its computation. 
From the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, B. C. 536, the grand 
period of 2400 years extends to A. D. 1865; whence the 1260th 
year, reckoned backward, coincides with A.D. 606, when Mahomet 
is reported to have withdrawn to a cave near Mecca, to meditate 
the imposture, which at 40 years of age, he imparted to his par- 
ticular friends in.609.. He published his pretended Mission in 
612, which is, therefore, no improbable date for the commence- 
ment of the predicted period, and would extend its close to 
1871. Iftothis the twosubsequent dates of Daniel, comprising 
75 years, be annexed, the Millennium may be supposed. to com- 
mence 1946, and to. conclude 2946, A.D. The epoch of cre- 
ation before the Christian era, having been computed, in our 
34th number, at 4051, the entire duration of the world, from 
combining these calculations, would amount to 6997. Onso 
near a coincidence with the immemorial tradition, which assigns 
7000 years to the present world, no stress can reasonably be laid; 


the evidence, on either part, though probable, not being con- 
clusive. 


* This date having been opposed by Mr. Cunninghame, in his ingenious Disser- 
tation on the Seals and Trumpets, 1817, it may be proper to remark, that Cyrus’s 
most celebrated conquest (that of Babylon) was accomplished in 536, and that 
Ahis son subdued and ravaged Kgypt; as well as-that Narins Hystaspes afterwards 
enqucred Thrace, though he was baflled in Scythia, en 
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The two intervals above’ mentioned, of $0 and 45 years, after 
the end of 1260, may be expected to.coincide with the effusion of 
the sixth and seventh vials, the former of which may expel Maho- 
‘metanism from the eastern districts of the ancient empires, de- 
noted by their western boundary, the Euphrates, and the last 
may bring on the final conflict, between infidelity of every kind, 
aa the triumphant word of God. These divine judgements 
are described, Rev. c. vi. ver. 12—17. xi. 15—19. xiv, 14—16. 
xv. 2—4. xvi, 12—21,, xix. 11—21. 
With a brief notice of the glorious state of the world that.i 
apeenpige to follow this triumph of Christianity, we shall con- 
clude an article that has been protracted far beyond our wish. 
We expect, from the figurative annunciations of prophecy, that, 
during 1000 years, neither Heathenism, nor Mahometanism, nor 
Popery, will exist, to delude or oppress mankind; and that the 
Gospel, with more purity, disinterestedness, and zeal, than in ahy 

e since that of the apostles, will be promulgated and professed 
throughout the habitable world. In truly pious men, the spirits 
of the martyrs will be revived; not to endure persecution, but to 
exert every capacity and advantage in their Lord’sservice. We 
do not expect that miraculous powers or gifts will be renewed.; 
still less, that the corruption of human nature will be.annihi- 
lated ; but we believe, that the petitions which Christians have 
offered, already for almost eighteen centuries, as commanded by 
our Lord, will then be happily answered. The name of our 
heavenly Father will be hallowed, his universal kingdom will 
come, and his commands be obeyed, as in heaven, so on earth; 
though not with the perfection of angelic spirits, yet generally 
and consistently. We do not suppose that this will be accom- 
plished at the commencement, but in the course of the Millen- 
nium ; or that, when accomplished, it will continue throughout the 
remainder of the period. In its latter stage, on the contrary, 
we are admonished, that Satan will again be suffered to try the 
power of ‘his delusions; though not, as now, supported by inve~ 
terate prejudices and habits. While this world endares, 1t must 
be a state of probation, not of recompense ; the sincerity and the 
strength of genuine faith must be demonstrated, and the inte- 
rested conformist to religion, as well as the aspiring hypocrite, 
and the,proud enthusiast, must be detected. ‘The 
so long a course of safety, peace, and abundance, will have be 
come universally populous; and we learn, that there will be 
found in its four quarters, a host of the unfaithful, for number com- 
pared with the sand of the sea. When arrayed, however, in hostility 
‘against the excellent of the earth, they will be destroyed; not by 
human instruments, but by judgments from God. The great expe- 
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riment will then have been made. It will be demonstrated, that, 
wien relieved from every want and hindrance, and supplied 
wit every possible aid and encouragement, mankind will still in 
at part neglect, and consequently forfeit that salvation, which 

is sufficient for and free to all, without exception or distinction. 
Divine dispensations, from the creation to the end of the 
world, appear, therefore, from history and prophecy, to bea 
series of moral experiments, (not to discover to God what man 
would do, for this he has foretold, but) to humble and encourage 
the serious, and confound the proud in the imaginations of their 
hearts. All these dispensations have, in succession, expanded 
beyond, and risen above, what preceded them. The Millennium 
will nobly crown, and finally perfect the whole; and we cannot 
refrain from avowing our thankfulness to God, for the magnificent, 
the beautiful, the diversified, but harmonious display of his 
dealings with mankind, which the book of Revelation presents 


~ tous. May what we have suggested tend to vindicate the gran- 


deur, consistency, and practical importance of this admirable 
prophetic code! For a fair comparison of the preceding hy- 
‘pothesis with other expositions of its emblems, we cannot re- 
commend better assistance, than what Mr. Gauntlett’s work is 


adequate to supply. 


Arr. XXII—STATE OF THE FOREIGN SLAVE 
TRADE. 


1. Thirteenth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 
read May 1, 1819; with an Appendix. WHatchard. London, 
1819. 


2. Fourteenth Do. 1820. 
3. Fifteenth Do. 1821. 


4. Review of the Colonial Slave Registration Acts. Hatchard. 
London, 1820. 
5. Memoranda respecting the French Slave Trade in 1820. Drawn 
up at the close of that year. 1820. | 


6. Papers laid before the House of Commons, on the Subject of the 
Slave Trade in the Session of 1821, and ordered to be printed. 
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7. Foreign Slave Trade; being an Abstract of the Informatior 
recently laid on the Table of the House of Commons onthe S;.bject 
of the Slave Trade. WHatchard. London, 1821. 


8. Del’ Etat actuel de laTraite des Noirs ; extrait des Renseagnemens 
déposes récemment & ce Sujet sur le Bureau de la Chambre des 


nee @’ Angleterre. ‘Treuttell et Wurtz. Paris et Londres, 
821. 


9. Le Crt des Africains contre les Europeans, leurs Oppresseurs, ou 
Coup @GEil sur le Commerce Homicide appelé Traite des Noirs. 
Par ‘Thomas Clarkson, MA. ‘Traduit de l’Anglais. ‘Treuttell 
et Wurtz. A Paris et Londres, 1821. 


10. Observations sur la Traite des Noirs en réponse au Rapport de 
M. Courvoisier, sur la Pétition de M. Morenas. Par M. L’? Abbé 


Giudicelly, Ancien Prefet Apostolique du Senegal et de Goree. 
A Paris, 1820. 


11. Seconde Petition contre la Traite des Noirs présentée a la 
Chambre des Députés le 19 Mars, 1821, et a celle des Pairs le 26. 
Par J. Morenas. Paris, 1821. 


12. Reponse de M. L’ Abbé Giudicelly a une Lettre de son Exc. le 
Baron Portal, Ministre de la Marine, en daie du Avril 30, 1821. 
A Paris, 1821. 


13. Opinion de M. Laisné de Villevéque, sur le Chapitre XI. du 


Budget du Ministere de la Marine (Colonies). Imprimée par 
Ordre de la Chambre. 


14. Opinion prononcée dans la Séance, du Juin 27, 1821. Par M. 
Benjamin Constant, Depute de la Sarthe. A Paris, 1821. 


INTERESTING as has been, at all times, the subject of the slave 
trade, since the first agitation of the question, we doubt whether 
it ever possessed more pressing claims on the attention of Europe 
than at the present moment. The contest, however, among 
civilized nations, with some partial and local exceptions, is no 
Jonger whether the trade shall be tolerated by legislatures ; but 
whether, when legislatures have abolished it—when wise poli- 
ticians, concurring with benevolent men of all countries, have 

united to deplore and execrate it—when the general voice 
of Christendom has pronounced it, in the memorable langu 
of the Congress of Vienna, * A scourge which has desolated 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity,”—it shall still 
be carried on by miscreants of various nations, braving the arm 
of authority, and rendering the legal abolition ot the traffic little 
more than a name, while its horrors are continued, and even 
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augmented, by the clandestine circumstances under which itis 
of necessity conducted. It is a fact which ought to be universally 
known, that the trade is not a Eo Ts it is very far from 
being suppressed—though, undoubtedly, ample means for sup- 
pressing it are within the grasp of the nations which have de- 
nounced it; and, we trust, that the whole of the civilized world 
is beginning to be too much alive to the question, to suffer the 
vigorous employment of those means to be much longer delayed. 

Yo endeavouring to put our readers in. possession of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the present state of this inhuman traffic, 
we shall begin with calling their attention to the extent of its 
legal existence. 

In the year 1807, Great Britain and the United States of 
America entirely abolished it by law; and, in 1810, Portugal 
consented to restrict her share in it to certain prescribed limits. 
‘She has accordingly abolished it on the North of the Equator, 
but still resists every effort made to induce her to abolish it on 
the South. France, in the treaty of November, 1815, pledged 
-herself to the complete abolition of a traffic “ so odious in itself, 
_and so highly repugnant to the laws of religion and nature;” 
_and even as early as July, 1815, she had informed the Allies that 
directions had been issued, “ in order that in France the traffic 
in slaves might cease from that time every where and for ever.” 
The Netherlands also signed a treaty for its total abolition, 
Spain agreed, in 1817, to restrict her slave trade to the African 
coast South of the Line, till the month of May, 1820; after which 

riod it was to cease altogether. 7 

Portugal, then, is the only civilized power that still suffers this 
direful stain to appear upon her national code. She alone claims 
the barbarous right to desolate Africa, and afflict humanity, at 
least within certain geographical limits, as if blood had not a 
voice, and its avenger an ear and an arm, on the South, as well 
as the North, of the Equator. 

From various communications from Mr. Chamberlain, his: 
Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rio de Janciro, to the 
government at home, it appears, that the Portuguese slave trade, 
, professedly within the licit bounds, is carried on to a fearful extent. 
That gentleman writes, in October, 1817, that, during the two 
preceding months, the slave trade at Rio de Janeiro had suddenly 
and largely increased. Twenty-seven slave vessels had sailed thenee 
an that time, capable of carrying 9450 slaves, and several more 
‘were preparing. From January 1, 1817, to January 1, 1818, no 
less than. 6070 slaves were imported into the Captaincy of Bahia 
alone: jand, into Rio de Janeiro, 18,083; being the sad remains 
of 20,075, who had :been embarked from Africa, 2042 of 
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whonrhad died in the passage. One vessel, the Frotector, had 
taken on board 807 slaves at Mozambique, of whom $39 had 
died during the voyage-* On the ninth.of May, 1818, Mr. 
Chamberlain writes, that the trade had increased beyond all. 
former example. The number imported into Rio de Janeiro, 
in 1818, was 19,802; and 2429 had died on the voyage. It is to 
be regretted that this account had not been continued to a more 
recent date, and that the numbers imported into the other Cap-. 
taincies of the Brazils are not mentioned. | 

¢ We have spoken of Portugal as the only European power 
which continues to allow of the slave trade; because she only 

ermits slaves to be legally transported across the Atlantic. 
Fiance, however, so far allows of slave trading as to permit the 
purchase of slaves from the interior of Africa for the use of her 
colonies of Senegal andGoree; a circumstance the more afflicting, 
because, while those colonies remained under the British govern- 
nient, the slave trade was effectually suppressed and (to use the 
language of an address presented last June to the throne by both 
houses of parliament,) ** the natives in their vicinity enjoyed an en- 
tire respite from the depredations which had formerly afflicted them, 
and were beginning to taste the security and comfort arising from 
the exercise of a peaceful industry, and a legitimate commerce ;” 
whereas now, in the words of the same document, “the renewal 
of the slave trade, which almost immediately followed their 
cession to France, has unhappily blasted every hope, which had 
been thus raised, and consigned those countries at once to rapine 
and anarchy; to barrenness and desolation.” The purchase of 
slaves by the ‘colonists for their own use, is recognized and per- 
mitted by the French government at home. We find it stated 
even in the report of M. Courvoisier,—a report sanctioned by the 
ntinister of the Marine,—that, ‘* On les vend, on les achéte sans. 
violer laloi!” slave holds, (négréries!) for the custody of ne- 
groes purchased from the interior, before their embarkation for 
the West Indies, are openly allowed ; + and slaves, it is admitted 
on all hands, may be collected without restriction as to numbers; 
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* Our readers will not be surprised at this proportion of deaths ia the middle 
passage, when they come to read the appalling details which we shall feel it our 
duty to present to them a few pages hence. M. Morenas, in his second petition to 
the Chamber of Deputies (No. 11 on our list) remarks of the trade generally, that 
«© Dix mille Africains, portés en Amérique, en supposent quinze mille arrachés a: 
leurs foyers, et dont le tiers périt de souffrances ou de désespoir avant d’arriver 
a leur destination.” 23, 

+ The French translator and editor of the “ Etat Actual de la traite des 
noirs,” most justly and indignantly exclaims in his preface on the subject of these 
** Négréries.” 

“ Les établissemens de Gorée et du Sénégal sont devenus des entrepdts d’esclaves. 
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but then they are not, on any consideration, to be transported 
across the Atlantic! They may indeed be lawfully shipped for 
some little obscure factory on the coast, as, for example, Bal~ 
bagney or Gandiole ; vessels may also openly put out to sea with 
them on board; but then,—they must not be landed in the 
western world: no, they are only for domestic use ; they must 
only be taken by hundreds and thousands to some petty village 
on the African coast, which requires them, doubtless for its 
lawful use, though nobody can tell why, or wherefore! What 
a mockery is this! especially when we take into the account 
what we shall have occasion to advert to more strongly hereafter, 
that France has neither bond fide stationed an efficient cruizing 
force herself to prevent the illicit trade carried on under her 
flag, nor granted to any other power the liberty of assisting her 
efforts. Almost every one, therefore, of these alleged coasting 
vessels may boldly steer its course across the ocean tur the West 
Indies, in the open face of law and authority; and, as we shall 
see further on, will find a ready market for its wretched cargo. 
But it is not to the dl/icit French slave trade that we are at present 
adverting; that will form a black and conspicuous item a few 
pages hence ; we are speaking now only of her allowed trade, her 
alleged home consumption in her colonies in western Africa. 

We are told that it would be inconvenient to those colonies 
for the government at home to forbid this trade; but, after all, 
in what consists the inconvenience? Free labour is cheap; no 
want of hands is found in the English settlements of Sierra 
Leone and St. Mary’s, and why nee, there be any dearth of them 
in those of Senegal and Goree; where, by the way, this urgent 
demand for labourers is the more extraordinary, as there is no 
cultivation carried on at those settlements. Human bones and 
sinews are their staple commodities; and this circumstance, 
this only, is the reason that these alleged labourers and domes- 


C'est la que viennent se pourvoir les négriers de toutes les nations. La France a 
ouvert, en Afrique, unmarché d’hommes, et les autorités le souffrent, et un minis- 
tre ose Vavouer a la tribune! 

** En quel siécle, en quel pays vivons-nous ? Quoi! des ordonnances et des lois 
positives prohibent la Traite, et la Traite se continue avec impunité sous les yeux 
des autoriies qui sont mueties spectatrices de ses attentats! Et le glaive de la loi 
demeure immobile entre leurs mains! Que dis je? Voutrage des mots vient se 
joindre a VPhorreur de la chose. 

“* Ces barbares entrepots ces marchés infames, sont regardées comme une institu- 
tion toute simple, a laquelle il y aurait peut-étre bien quelque petite chose a dire, 
mais qu'il n’est pas utile de prohiber ; ce sont des négréries. Ce mot seul fait frémir. 
1} découvre toute criminelle des colons négriers. Des négréries!,.Et c'est 
un ministre francais qui sanctionne ce mot duhaut de fa tribune, et un sentiment 
de convenance et de respect pour les hommes ne lui a pas dit qu'il fallait laisser aux 


(Pe 15, 16 — langage, et ne point ensouiller le dictionnaire des honnétes gens has 
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tics are in such illimitable request. Were no facilities offered for 
exporting slaves, the colonists of Senegal and Goree could have 
no motive for desiring to retain the privilege (privilege !) of pur- 
chasing natives. But the question of local convenience or in- 
convenience, has not the weight of a feather with us. Africa can 
never be civilized, nor can the slave trade be effectually su 

pressed, while any European colony whatever claims the ri ht 
of purchasing new negroes. ‘The miseries which this blood 

traffic has always inflicted upon the interior of Africa are suf- 
ficiently known to the world, from the disclosures which took 
place in the course of the abolition controversy. These mi- 
series, France, by means of this disgraceful licence to her Afri- 


can colonies, perpetuates and extends. A gentleman writes from 
Senegal : 


“The agriculture of the country is annihilated. The slave trade 
has introduced a state of continual war among different tribes, as well 
as between kings and their subjects, and has thus destroyed the nu- 
merous sources of riches which Africa offers to the industry of Euro- 
peans. St Louis remains in the same state in which it was halfa 
century ago. A proprietor of fifty slaves, whose wife is decked out 
in jewels, is destitute of the most useful and common necessaries. He 
waits till they shall bring for his use, from Europe, even sugar, tobacco, 
rice, potatoes, onions, &c.&c. If during the last ten years, agricultural 
establishments had been formed upon the coast of Senegal, St. Louis 
would at this time have been a rich colony. Cultivation might be 
carried on there with the greatest success: rice, cotton, and indigo, 
grow every where spontaneously, as well as many other plants, which 
would prove an always increasing source of prosperity. It is said, 
that the air of the interior is fatal to Europeans ; but this, I must add, 
is partly in consequence of our own conduct. Since Europeans have 
chased the Blacks like wild beasts, these unfortunate people have fled 
as far as they could from the reach of their barbarous enemies. The 
have abandoned the banks of the river, which they inhabited before 
our arrival, and forests have usurped the place of cultivated fields. 
Upon the banks of the Niger, where the Europeans have not yet ex- 
tended their dominion, the whole population are still engaged in agri- 
culture. The expedition which set out on the 17th of August for 
Galam (a country about 300 leagues from this place) was preceded by 
three armed brigs. Upon their approach, the Foulahs (inhabitants of 
the Foulah country, whence comes the millet necessary for the con- 
sumption of St. Louis) fled into the interior, abandoning their towns 
situated near the river. Ina former expedition to Galam, just before 
the late war, the French, after having surprised several towns, seized 
upon six hundred Foulahs, and sent them off to America, having first 
masacred all those of their relations whom they did not think likel 
to sell well. It is to be hoped, that these unfortunate people will quit 
the retreat to which they have fled among tigers and lions, when 
they shall know that we mean no longer to make them slaves. 
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Unfortunately, our conduct, evento this day, has produced a con- 
trary impression. The higher we ascend the Senegal, the better 
cultivated is the country.” Thirteenth Report of the African Institution, 


‘The pamphlet of M. Giudicelly, late préfét Apostolique of 
Senegal (No. 10, on our list), and the two petitions of M. Morenas- 
«‘Membre de la Commission d’exploration attachée a la Colonie 
di Senegal,” to the French legislature fearfully confirm this 

account. We shall give only one single passage from M. Giudi- 

celly, which the reader will find at p. 22—24 of his pamphlet. 

The following is a translation : hats 


“T will give you also, sir, some details respecting the massacre 
which M. Morenas states to have taken place in the village Diaman. 
Going into the house of a native, a neighbour of mine, where they had 
purchased a female of twenty years of age, captured on that occasion, 
I learnt from her, that not being able to escape, on account of a wound 
in her foot, the Moors had made her a slave, and, at the time the 
seized her, stabbed in her arms an infant five months old; that her. 
father had been killed in defending the village ; but that her husband, 
who had been out a hunting, her eldest daughter, and her mother, had 
been saved. This Negress was much affected by my inquiries; and 
it was with difficulty I prevailed upon her to accept some trifling aid. 
It was necessary often to repeat—perhaps, after all, without convincing 
her—that all the Whites were not alike, and that most of them ab- 
horred such atrocities. ‘ Why then,’ she eagerly exclaimed, burst- 
ing at the same time into a flood of tears—‘ Why, then, do they not 

revent them ?” = 

** The destruction of this village was the signal for such horrid ex- 
cesses as I could scarcely have suspected cannibals to have been ca- 

able of committing. Upon the Senegal, in the streets of St. Louis, 
in the surrounding country, every Negro who was a stranger and un- 
protected, was seized, sold, and shipped off. How often have I heard 
the outcries of these unfortunate beings, who, during the night, were 
struggling with their kidnappers ! : AP 

“Tu the beginning of the year 1818, King Damel encamped with 
about three thousand cavalry and infantry, and a thousand Moors, at 
the vilage of Gandiole, three leagues from St. Louis, I went to see 
this barbarian, who, during six months of that year, was occupied in» 
carrying fire and sword into the different parts of his kingdom. To 
whom was it that he sold the thousands of his subjects whom he made 
oe ? They were all transported to the West Indies from Senegal 
or Goree.’ 


But after all, dreadful as are the specific facts which we have 
related, it is the principle, the example, the legal toleration of 
the trade, and the facilities thence afforded for its illegal exten- 
sion, that are most to be deplored. While any one nation. 
allows the traffic, either like Wrance locally, in Africa, or like 
Portugal partially, to supply the Western colonies, in vain will 
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all others condemn it; for one single weak point in the bulwarks 
raised against this desolation of hnmanity, will continue to render 
the whole of the entrenchments insecure. As long as slaves may 
be legally carried across the Atlantic,» or even be legally pur- 
chased in Africa, were it but in one single degree of latitude, it 
will be extremely difficult to fix any actual boundaries to the 
evil; for the utmost vigilance can scarcely guard against a fraudu- 
lent use of the single remaining licit flag, or prevent slaves from 
being smuggled from port to port, and lend to island, till they: 
find their unhappy way wherever lawless cupidity sees fit to open 
channels for their reception. 

The powers assembled at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle felt 
this point so strongly, that they agreed to make a solemn and 
joint appeal to the King of Portugal to induce him wholly to 
abolish the traffic. The letters of these powers being presented 
to his Most Faithful Majesty, he addressed a reply to the court of 
St. James’s (a duplicate, we presume, of the replies sent to the 
other powers), which we lament to say, so far as it is intelligible, : 
seems to indicate a wish to postpone the abolition of the Portu- 
guese slave trade, South of the Line, to an indefinite period. The 
only facts asserted in it, namely, that his Portuguese Majesty had: 
succeeded in causing his subjects to observe the stigalalitiad of 
the treaty abolishing the traffic north of the line, and that the 
trade in general had much decreased, are contradicted, it is 
feared, by incontrovertible evidence. It remains to be seen, 
whether under the new system of government, the same pertina- 
city will be exhibited by Bastaael in clinging to this execrable. 


trade, which has hitherto been evinced. e are not Over-san- 
guine on this pointe 
We trust, however, that what Portugal does not at presen 


seem inclined to do from her own prompt volition, and in accor- 
dance with her solemn pledge, (given at the congress of Vienna), : 
she will feel it necessary to put in force, from respect to the just 
remonstrances of indignant Europe. Our own government, in par=: 
ticular, has employed very urgent applications on this subject, but 
hitherto without effect. Nothing can to us be clearer than the jus- 
tice, as well as the policy of continuing and strengthening these: 
remonstrances, till the object of them is attained. It is not less 
humiliating than afflicting, to behold this single state frustratin 

the wishes, and blasting the hopes of the whole civilized world, 
by its obstinate retention of 2 traffic, which even itself has offi-. 
cially acknowledged to be an evil; which, moreover, it has al-: 
ready been constrained to abolish in part; and which the best: 
and wisest men of all countries have again and again decided ought : 
to be wholly and for ever suppressed. ‘The same remarks apply: 
in their measure to the French allowed colonial slave trade; which, 
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to say the least, is:quite as. great an evil to Africa, as the Alyerine 
piracies are:to Europe. Weare indeed far from wishing to see 
my Lord Exmouth bombarding the négréries of Senegal or 
Goree, as he-did the fort. of Algiers, but we put it te our conti- 
nental neighbours themselves to determine, whether; if a 

jury were to decide the cause, they would not be thought quite 
as richly to deserve it. 

It gives us pleasure to learn that some efforts have been made 
to call the attention: of the French, Portuguese, and other na- 
tions, to the real nature and evils of the slave-trade, by circulati 
among them suitable publications on the subject. It will be 
truly consoling to-us to-find that these humane exertions have 
proved effectual, im exciting on the Continent a similiar spirit on 
this great question to that which happily prevails in our own. 
country, and which must, sooner or later, be attended to by those 
who legislate and those who rule. But thus to enlighten a nation, 
to correct its prejudices, and to mduce it to prefer its duty to its 

interest, is nota task of speedy accomplishment; many 
thausands of miserable human: beings will be torn from their 
hames and condemned: to hopeless. bondage while it is in ope- 
ration. ‘The press, however; presents a powerful engine, of 
which the advocates of humanity: ought diligently to: avail them- 
selves to effect. thew benevolent purpose. Some of the publica- 
tions before.us, or others of a similar kind, might be circulated on 
the Continent in different languages with-great advantage to the 
cause of humanity andi swe understand that the African Institu- 
tuon has been diligently using its‘limited means to-efféct this object. 
Those means, however, ave far too seanty to-‘meet the exigencies 
of the case; and we shall take the liberty to:state, in passing, 
that we know not at: the present moment of any one benevolent 
ject or benevolent institution which more needs, and-better’ 
deserves; the liberality,of the:public. This Institution was formed’ 
soon after the abolition of the slave trade in Great Britain, with 
a view to — foundation for the eivilization: of Africa, and also 
to prevent the:practical frustration of the abolition by the lawless 
-practices of mercenary adventurers. To the unwearied efforts’ 
of this much abused society, the world is indebted for almost all 
that has been actually effected for the extinction of the traffic. 
The obloquy which has been cast upon it by the avowed or 
seeret friends of that direful scourge, the slave trade, is to our 
minds. its best panegyric, and proves that its exertions have been 
eminently. serviceable, both in enforcing the observance of the 
abolition laws enacted in Great Britain, and in procuring the 
adoption of similar measures in other countries. As we are not 
ourselves in any way connected with the Institution, this passing 
testimony to its merits and utility, extorted from us by a review 
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of its humane, enlightened, and truly seasonable exertions, will, 
we trast, not appear misplaced. It is a subject of astonishment 
to us that the benevolent efforts of an institution of such vast 
importance, and without whose exertions the various enactments 
of Europe against the slave trade wouid have been of little prac- 
tical value, should have been so lamentably crippled, as we find’ 
from its Reports they have been, for want of funds. ‘The services 
of the Institution deserve to be widely known, and its efforts 
liberally supported ; especially at the present moment, when the 
extension of the foreign, and particularly the I'rench slave trade, 
calls for renewed vigilance on the part of every friend of hu- 
manity to suppress the evil. ‘The inadequacy of the funds of this. 
Institution to its truly important and interesting objects, has not, 
however, arisen, we are persuaded, from apathy in the public re- 
— the slave trade, but from a widely extended supposition 
that the traffic has long ago received its death-stroke, and is nearly’ 
extinct,—a supposition, we regret to say, quite at variance with 
the documented facts of the case. We strongly recommend 
to our readers a perusal of the reports of this Institution, which 
are very valuable on account of the important facts and 
werful statesman-like arguments which they contain, inde- 
—— of their immediate reference to the cause of injured 
ica. 

But it is not enough that the slave trade is at length nearly 
abolished upon paper; nor will it even be enough that the abo- 
lition is rendered universal and complete: for while tie demand 
for slaves in the western world, and consequently the temptations 
to procure them, shall continue, the mere ‘promulgation of 
hibitory edicts, unaccompanied by active measures to enforce 
them, will be of little avail. The tolerated traffic of Portugal, 
to the south of the equator, deeply as it is to be deplored, is, 
at the present moment, but one among many items in the black 
catalogue of the slave trade. As the European a in general 
are not aware of the actual extent of the evil; and as some 
persons, especially in France, have affected todoubt, whether, 
after all, it is of any alarming magnitude, we shall think it right 
to lay before our readers a few well-aathenticated facts, to which 
if they wish for further information, they may add many more 
of a similar kind from the documents before us. 

The following passage from an official report of Sir George 
Collier, dated Sent. 16, 1820, to the lords of the Admiralty, 
will furnish a general view of the subject : 

“‘My public letters, reciting a variety of atrocious facts, will, I 
trust, have satisfied their lordships, that this more than ever cruelly 
conducted slave trade is, contrary to their anxious expectations, far 
from being on the decline. I therefore feel it my duty, before I con- 
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clude this Report, to give some general understanding of what the 
slave trade really is at present; and I humbly hope, I shall the more 
readily be excused in this, as the naval force of his majesty, which 
their lordships have been pleased to place under my command, is 
fitted out expressly for the object of suppressing this abominable 
traffic. England certainly, the whole world must acknowledge, has 
most faithfully abandoned the trade. America may be considered 
next in good intention. She has passed laws, forbidding the trade 
by her subjects, and has decreed heavy punishments on those who 
shall engage in it. She has also sent an armed force to the coast of 
Africa ; and this force has captured vessels, the property of American 
subjects. Still, her measures are not yet complete, and American. 
vessels, American subjects, and American capital, are unquestionably 
engaged in the trade, though under other colours and in disguise ; 
but it may be hoped, time will effect in America, as it has in England, 
a total discontinuance of this traffic, as the government of America 
appears to have engaged in its suppression with great sincerity. 

‘* Spain, by her decrees, in consequence of her engagements with 
Great Britain, has relinquished the trade; but her colonies still carry 
it on in defiance of these engagements ; and asa Spanish vessel is not 
subject to capture, unless she shall have slaves on board, although, 
as Pods frequently observed, landing those embarked on the appear- 
ance of a British man-of-war, she will, by her colonies, continue the 
traffic, though not with the same security she formerly had, yet cer- _ 
tainly to a great extent. If Spain besincere, she can shew it only. 
by compelling her colonies to observe her engagements. | 

** Holland, itis true, has entered into engagements similar to those 
of Spain; but inher colonies also the trade is encouraged, and vessels 
under the flag of the King of the Netherlands are frequently met on 
the slaving coast, and some have been sent into Sierra Leone, which, 
after much opposition by those whose duty it was to have acted other- 
wise, have been condemned. 

“ Portugal, though restricted, by her treaties, to the continuance 
of the trade south of the Line, permits her subjects of St. Thomas's 
and Prince's Island to carry on the traffic to a very considerable extent ; 
and inthe month of February Jast, no fewer than six vessels arrived at 
Prince's Island with cargoes, ultimately for the West Indies. 

** But France, it is with the deepest regret that I mention it, has 


_ countenanced and encouraged the slave trade, almost beyond estima- 


tion or belief. Under pretence of supplying her own colonies, and 
furnishing only the means required for their cultivation, she has her 
flag protected, and British cruisers can only retire when they shall 
see her ensign ; for search being forbidden, power and force become 
unavailing. Under this security, France is engrossing nearly the 
whole of the slave-trade, and she has extended this traffic beyond 
what can be supposed but by one only who has witnessed it. In_ 
truth, France now supplies the foreign colonies, north of the Line, 
with Africans. I exaggerate nothing in saying, that thirty vessels, 
bearing the colours of France, have nearly at the same time, and 
within two or three degrees of distance, been employed slaving, 
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without my daring to offer interruption, but at considerable risk; yet 


I was induced under some circumstances, to detain vessels bearing 


the French flag, in the hope of checking the bold and frequent 
outrages committed by the French on our own coast. J will add, that in 


the last twelve months, not less than 60,000 Africans have been forced 


Srom their country, principally under the colours of France ; most of 


whom have been distributed between the islands of Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe, and Cuba. The confidence under which vessels navigate, 
bearing the French flag, has become so great, that I saw at the Ha- 
vannah, in July last, no fewer than forty vessels fitting avowedly for 
the slave trade, protected equally by the flags and papers of France 


and Spain. France has certainly issued her decrees against this 
traffic; but she has done nothing to enforce them. Onthe contrary, 


she gives to the trade all countenance short of public avowal.’’ 
—Foreign Slave Trade, p. 177—179.) 

Though nothing, we think, can be wanting to give effect to 
this statement, coming as it does in the shape of an authentic 
document from a quarter of the highest authority, and under 
every favourable circumstance for arriving at a correct con- 
clusion, it may yet be expedient to illustrate and corroborate 
Sir George Collier’s general statements by a few important 
details. We shall advert to the several powers mentioned in 
his report, in the order in which the reporter himself alludes 
to them; namely, Great Britain, the United States of America, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Portugal, and I’rance. 

I. Our own country Sir George Collier expressly exempts 
from having any share in the illicit slave trade; and as the eyes 
of foreigners are upon us, and the charge of our participation 
in it, though it has been very boldly made, has not been attempt- 
ed to be substantiated, we take for granted that the statement 
of this benevolent officer, a statement so honourable to the 
principles and feelings of our countrymen, is well-founded. 
Indeed, should even a few unprincipled individuals among us be 
discovered from time to time to be connected with slave tradin 
transactions, the fair fame of our country, as respects this 
great question, stands on far too wide and sure a basis to be 
capable of being skaken by the lawless acts of a few profligate 
adventurers, not worthy to be called Britons. It is quite clear 
that our Government ie not protected, our judges have not 
connived at, our people have not sympathized with, the infraction 
of the abolition laws. As long back as the year 1811] an act was 
passed by our legislature — it felonious for a British 
subject to engage, directly or indirectly, in any slave trading 
transaction. ‘To render the act efficient, a suitable punishment, 
(not a pecuniary mulct, which can be of little use in restraining 
a traffic of which the illicit gains are so considerable, but a de- 
grading and personal penalty,) transportation, was attached to 
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the crime; and the general feeling of the country is too well 
understood to offer any probable Tien of escape from the pains 
of this enactment. 

Even in Africa itself, where the temptations to slave trading 
are exhibited in all their force, and, in too many instances, 
have prevailed over the conscience of official characters them- 
selves, whose duty it was to enforce the laws of their country 
against it,—even in Africa, wherever the British flag is un- 
furled, the crime is held in just abhorrence, and would inevitably 
bring down exemplary punishment on the head of any subject 
of that flag found to be engaged in it. The conduct of our 
vernment at home also furnishes a bright contrast to that of cer- 
tain powers abroad, as respects this barbarous traffic. We can- 
not, on this subject, refrain from quoting the well-deserved eu- 
logium pronounced by the committee of the African Institution, 
especially as the passage will serve to throw light on the princi- 
ples and feelings which actuate other governments on the general 
question. 


«The Committee feel that it willbe impossible for any member of 
the African Institution to peruse these documents (the papers laid be- 
fore Parliament) without strong emotions. They exhibit, on the part 
of our Government, a perpetual and painful struggle against the 

athy and negligence (to use the very mildest terms of which the 
case will admit) of those whom it has been urging, almost without 
intermission, but hitherto almost in vain, to perform -their solemn 
contracts, to redeem their repeated pledges, and to act up to their 
public declarations. 

««In other countries the men in power, with few exceptions, appear 
to have contented themselves with bare professions, and to have made 
few or no spontaneous exertions in this cause. Even some of the best 
disposed among them have appeared rather resentful of complaint, as 
if it implied a charge of insincerity, than earnest by their conduct to 
obviate the possibility of such an imputation. Nay, instances are not 
wanting, still judging from appearances, where they have sought ra- 
ther to excuse criminals than to discover, to punish, or even to 
restrain them. And when such are the. dispositians manifested by 
persons in high station, it were folly to indulge any other expectation 
than that the subaltern agents both abroad and at home should be not 
only generally supine, but too frequently conniving and corrupt. 

“fn the case of one power, [Spain] the Committee find the attempt 
revived to hide the enormities of its slave trade under the miserable 

ence of concern for the souls of those on whose bodily and mental 
lings they scruple not to inflict the most grievous of all injuries. 

«« In another, [Portugal] they discover an apparently fixed determi- 
nation to cling to this flagitious commerce at all hazards, unless it can 
wring, from the sympathies of this country towards Africa, a large 
redeeming price for the blood it will otherwise deliberately shed,, and 
for the agonies and tortures it will otherwise deliberately inflict, 
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“By a.third, [The Netherlands} of whom better things might have 
been expected, the utmost pains have been taken to establish such @ 
limitation of its own solemn engagements as must fritter away ‘or 
wholly destroy all the beneficial effects they were designed to protluce, 
so long as one state in Europe shall be found unprincipled enough to 
connive at crimes it has professed to renounce and to.punish ; or sa 
long as Portugal, persisting in her determination to perpetuate atrade 
she has declared to be a violation of the sacred principles of religion, 
and humanity, shall be able to supply a human victim from her own 
possessions in Angola, or to glean man, woman, or child from the in- 
terior of Africa. 

“Of the condact of a fourth power, [France] the Committee are 
unwilling to express themselves in terms that would appropriately 
convey their feelings. They will therefore abstain from the attempt, 
in the hope, that in a country where public opinion is not without very: 
considerable influence, and where information may be widely diffused, 
the bare statement of the facts of the case’ will produce their due 
effect both on the Government and the People. They would-only re- 
mark, that every one of these governments, whose subjects, it will 
be seen, carry on the slave trade, almost without disguise, and cers 
tainly with impunity, has joined in the unequivocal reprobation of the 
traffic, in language as strong as the most sincere detestation could 
suggest. 

“It seems important, also, to remark, that while Great Britain has 
been waging this unequal conflict with the avarice and profligacy of 
the traders of so many other states, which have certainly not shewn an 
extraordinary ardour in repressing the crimes of their own subjects, ‘it 
has derived but little aid from the reclamations and remonstrances of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, who stand equally pledged with Great 
Britain to enforce and execute the solemn-sentence pronounced upon 
the slave trade, by the powers of Europe assembled in congress at 
Vienna; and to provide that it shall not be rendered abortive by the, 
arts or the influence of the miscreants who are engaged in carrying 
it on. 

« Amcrica alone has practically seconded our efforts with cordiality.” 
—( Foreign Slave Trade. 


II. The United States of America, to which the last passage of 
this extract, as well asthe course of Sir George Collier’s report 
next leads.us, have given strong pledges of their determination 
to abolish the illicit traffic of American subjects in slaves, and 


have recently adopted measures of a very efficient character to. 


compass this most desirable object. Various enactments had, 
indeed, been successively passed to carry the abolition laws into 
effect, inaddition te which, armed cruisers have been stationed 
on the coast of Africa, to capture delinquent traders; but these 
precautions being found inadequate to meet the exigencies of 
the case, the British Government has, for a considerable pe- 
riod, been urging ‘upon’ ‘its trans-atlantic friends the ‘necessity 
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of some more effectual measure, especially that of granting, 


under proper restrictions, the right of mutual visit to the 
eruizers of each different nation to detect slave traders under 
the flag of the other. This measure the government of the 
United States has felt it its duty to decline adopting, on account 
of some alleged difficulties of a constitutional kind, which they 
feared would render such a concession blameable. In the mean 
time, however, we are truly gratified to state that they have af- 
forded a most unequivocal proof of their sincere anxiety to sup- 
press the traffic by a recent legislative enactment, which stamps 
it with the well-merited brand of Piracy, and subjects every 
citizen of the United States, and every foreigner sailing under 
their flag, who shall be found engaged in it, to capital punish- 
ment. Of this conduct of the American government, both 
houses of the imperial parliament, in their energetic and una- 
nimous address to the throne presented last June, thus declare 
their sentiments: “ We reflect with exultation on our com. 
mon origin, and on those common laws and institutions whose 
liberal spirit has prompted our American brethren to be fore- 
most in stamping on the slave trade its just character and de- 
signation.” And we would also add, in the language of the same 
memorable address, ‘ Our earnest hope that not only shall 
we ourselves speedily follow their honourable example, but that 
the day is not far distant when, by the general concurrence of all 
the nations of the civilized world, this detestable traffic shall be 
pronounced to be Prracy ; and that, being thus regarded as hos- 
tile to the well-being of all communities, all shall be entitled and 
bound to suppress and punish it.” We trust that another session 
will not roll away in the annals of the imperial parliament with- 
out the pledge implied in this passage being acted upon, and 
that Great Britain, though not the first, will not be more tardy 
than to be second in denominating on her statute book this mis- 
called éraffic by its just and appropriate name of Piracy.* We 


- owe it to ourselves, to Africa, and to the world, that we should, 
if possible, mark more strongly than we have ever yet done, our 
‘national sense of this detestable traffic, especially at a period when 


too many of our continental neighbours, though goaded into a 
nominai abolition by the urgent remonstrances of Great Britain, 


“Tt is a curious fact, however, that America was not, after all, the first to 
brand the slave trade by its just name; for in a treaty negociated by Capt. 
Thompsoa, in January, 150, with the Arabs in the vicinity of Kas el Keymer, on 
the Persian Gulph, occurs the following memorable article; ** The catrying off 
of slaves, men, women, and children, from the coasts of Africa, or elsewhere, 
and the transporting them in vessels, is plunder and Prracy, and the friendly Arabs 
stall do nothing of this nature.” This is probably the first instanee on record of 


the slave trade being denominated piracy in any public treaty. 
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are yet secretly conniving at it, and are hankering after the de- 
testable gains, stained with tears and blood, which this country 
has indignantly renounced. The example of the United States 
is the more forcible on account of various obstacles which pre- 
‘sented themselves in America to the accomplishment of such a 
measure, and which would not apply in any thing like an equal 
degree to our own country. If we reflect how many varying in- 
terests are involved in the Union, and take into our account the 
formidable circumstance, that slavery, with its attendant preju- 
dices, is admitted even within the domestic soil of not a small 
‘portion of its territories, casting a baneful and chilling atmo- 
sphere around it, and blighting every humane project, especially 
as respects the afflicted race of Africa—it will appear no trifling 
victory which has thus been gained by the advocates of humanity 
among our trans-atlantic brethren. | 
We have, however, yet to record another still more recent in- 
stance of the benevolent zeal of the United States as respects this 
oe question. We have already stated that considerable obstacles 
ad occurred on the part of the American governinent to a com- 
pliance with the wishes of this country as to the power of mutual 
visit by the cruizers of each nation. These difficulties, it was 
feared, would be found fatal; and the American government, in 
place of the plan proposed by Great Britain, had continued to sug- 
gest others, which, however humanely intended, it was feared would 
prove inadequate to the suppression of the illicit traffic. We 
rejoice, however, to state that the Commission to whom it was 
referred by the American legislature to examine into the merits 
of the case, has just presented a report which affords great reason 
to hope that the benevolent suggestion of this country will at no 
distant period be carried into effect. ‘Their report states that 
the various maritime powers of Europe are of opinion that the 
trade cannot be suppressed but by the mutual right of visit, and 
by forming a sort of maritime police, composed of the vessels of 
different powers, to cruize chiefly on the African seas, and to 
co-operate, without distinction of flag, for the common object. It 
goes on to remark, that the right of mutual visit appears to the 
Commission indispensably necessary for accomplishing the 
great design of the abolition, and that this, and this alone, ‘can 
effectually prevent the employment of fictitious papers, and the 
assumption of whatever flag may be most convenient to protect 
the fraud. It then proceeds to reply to the objections which 
had been made to the adoption of the measure in question ; and 
shows most clearly that thé proposed right of visit has no 
affinity to the claim of searching neutrals in time of war; that it 
can compromise no one interest, nor lead to any injurious conse- 
quences ; that being intended only for a temporary arrangement 
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till the trade is pretty well suppressed, it banishes the very idea 
of a permanent right; and that Great Britain has officially dis- 
claimed in her admiralty court (see the case of the captured 


French slave vessel La Louis,) the right of search in time of 
| peace, and that no nation claims. tt aright. Under these 
ig circumstances the Commission submit'to Congress a resolution 
4 enjoining the president to concert with one or more of the 
4 maritime powers of Europe, such measures as shall be judged 


necessary to effect the entire abolition of the tvaflic. From the 
ia excellent spirit which the American government has evinced on 
ba this interesting question, we cannot doubt that, under these cir- 
a cumstances, they will zealously concur, either in the specific plan 
! proposed by the court of St. James’s, or in some other adequate 
to the suppression of the evil. We congratulate our American 
a brethren, as well as our own countrymen, that thus one wound 
4 more has been inflicted, and we trust not a-slight one, on this 
many headed hydra. 

ILI. The Spanish slave trade, to which we shall now proceed 
to.call the attention of our readers, has of late years increased to 
an extent before unknown. Having now at last become 
legally abolished, we should have been truly happy to have stated 
that it has become actually so, or, if not, at least that the 
anager of that country is doing its utmost to extinguish it. 

e are glad indeed to find that by means.of the conceded right 
of search, many slave vessels sailing under the Spanish flag, 
have been taken to Sierra Leone by our cruizers, for adjudication 
by the mixed commission court, and have been condemned, and 
the slaves on board of them liberated. But having said this, we 
fear we have said almost all that is of a favourable kind as respects 
the suppression of the Spanish slave trade. At the Havannah, 
where it is so highly important that the utmost vigilance should 
be employed to prevent an illicit traffic, and where a mixed 
commission was located for the very purpose, not. a single vessel 
had been sent in*up to last January for adjudication; a fact not 
alittle extraordinary considering the number of slave ships which 
are known to have entered that port since the legal abolition of 
the traffic. There has appeared, we lament to say, on the part of 
the.local authorities in the Spanish colonies, not only no wish to 
punish these infractions of the treaty, but.a positive disposition 
te encourage them. Mr. Kilbee, the British commissioner at 
the Havannah, writes from that place to Lord Castlereagh (now 
Earl of Londonderry), February 6, 182@, that. “ the slave trade 
eontinues to be very brisk, and ‘that almost daily there are at- 
rivals from, and departures to, the coast of Africa.” On the 29th 
of June, 1820, the same gentleman states, that onthe very day 
en which by treaty the Spanish slave trade was to cease every 
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where and for ever, and during.a few days before, about twenty 
vessels had sailed from the Havannah to the coast.of Africa for 
slaves, being led by the Spanish authorities to believe that they 
would run no risk of capture, even though they should not com- 
plete their voyages within the five months allowed after the legal 
date of the abolition; and this, notwithstanding the municipal 
Jaw of Spain, as well as the convention with Great Britain, ex= 
pal limited the period for completing voyages to five months. 

essels with cargoes from the north of the line, were allowed, 
after the abolition of this part of the traffic, to proceed directly 
to the Havannab, and that-even without making any mystery of 
their port of outfit. Lord Londonderry has directed our ambas- 
sador to require of the Spanish government an exact performance 
of the stipulations of the treaty, in addition to which it seems in- 
dispensably necessary to station some British cruizers off. the Ha- 
vannah, armed, under the provisions of that treaty, with the 
right of seizing Spanish contrabandists. Without some such 
measure there seems not any immediate probability of the traffic 
being suppressed, especially as the Spanish government at home 
has, to say the least, evinced no anxiety, except so far as urged 
on by the remonstrances of Great Britain, to compel its colonies 
to adhere to the letter or spirit of its stipulations with this 
country or to its own abolition laws. 

IV. We turn now, and not without much pain, to the case of 
the Netherlands; in order to understand which, it is necessary 
to state, that on the 4th of May, 1818, a treaty was oh a 
tween Great Britain and that country, to prohibit the slave 
trade; in which treaty the contracting parties profess their 
mutual desire ‘to adopt the most effectual measures” for that 
purpose, and to “prevent their respective flag from being made 
use of as a protection to this nefarious traffic.” The king of the 
Netherlands further engages vo provide “penal laws the most 
formal,” for the attainment of this mutually desired and 
each party consents to concede to twelve ships of the royal 
navy of the other the right of visit and detention, within the 
limits necessary for the extirpation of the traffic. , : 

In virtue of this treaty, a law was promulgated by the Nether- 
lands’ government in November, 1818, pronouncing on any 
of its subjects proved to be concerned in the slave trade, “a 
penalty of five thousand florins, besides being declared infamous, 
and imprisoned for five years.” In November, 1819, a mixed 
commission court was formed at Surinam; so that nothing seem- 
ed wanting but a sufficient number of British and Netherlands 
cruziers, to render the trade too hazardous to be any longer 
carried on, under the Dutch flag. ; . 

It soon, however, appeared, that.a clause had been inserted:am 
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the prohibitory enactment of November 20, 1818, which has 
rendered its penal provisions almost nugatory, by excepting from 
the operation of the law, the transfer of slaves ‘‘ to and from any 
Netherlands colony in ithe West Indies, or to or from any 
foreign colony.” By this clause, an unrestricted import and 
export of slaves was legally permitted between the Dutch colo- 
nies in the West Indies reciprocally, and between those colonies, 
and the colonies of all other nations,—an opening quite wide 
enough to allow of slave transactions to almost any extent that 
-he most eager contrabandist .an desire. 

The practical result may be learned from the official commu- 
nications of Mr. Lefroy, the British Commissary Judge, and 
Mr. Wale, the Arbitrator, at Surinam, to Lord Castlereagh. 
These gentlemen write, on the 23d of November, 1819; ‘that a 
trade in slaves with the West Indian islands does exist; that 
two vessels, one from Gaudaloupe, the other from Martinique, 
under the French flag,* but consigned to inhabitants of this 
colony, are at the present time discharging their cargoes of 
slaves in the river, and that a ship under the Netherlands co- 
lours has sailed from hence, for the purpose of purchasing 
slaves at Pernambuco.” They write again in December of the 
same year, that “the tradein slaves under the French flag, is 
carried on in great vigour, and the majority of the slave car- 
goes adinitted under that flag, are recent importations from 
Africa.” In April, 1820, these gentlemen confirm and extend 
their statement, adding, that ‘‘several fresh arrivals of slave 
vessels under the French flag have taken place ;” and that as 
nearly as they could compute, no less a number than 2,800 
slaves, ‘he greater part recently from Africa, had been intro- 
duced into this colony, since the publication of the prohibitory 
decree. In consequence however of the clause before men- 
tioned, neither the Dutch cruizers, nor the Dutch com- 
missioners, considered themselves empowered to interfere. On 
the 6th of April, another vessel had arrived at Surinam under 
Dutch colours, with not less than 480 slaves on board; but pro- 
fessing to come from a ‘friendly colony,” it was suffered to 
escape under the same fatal clause, although every circumstance 
proved that the whole transaction was collusive. In August, 
1820, Mr. Lefroy and Mr. Wale again officially complain, 
that in addition to new and Jarge importations, ‘apparently 
direct from the African coast,” under the French flag, the Por- 
tuguese colours had begun to be employed in the same service. 
Thus, without any direct illegality, slaves might be procured 


* The French flag, our readers will again recolleet, is not subject to visitation. 
Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, are the only countries, except our own, 
that have as yet adopted that necessary measure. 
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by Portugal, south of the Line, and, after touching at one of her’ 
own ports, be landed with impunity, being from a “friendly 
colony,” in the Dutch settlements; or they might even be 
brought directly by smugglers from the French colonies in 
Africa, where the inland slave trade is permitted. How 
little the public authorities at Surinam understood their 
duty, or felt inclined to perform it, may be learned from a- 
fact communicated in the correspondence of the same gen-' 
tlemen, that a slave vessel and cargo having been captured by a 
South American vessel, had been admitted by the Dutch colonial 
government to the market, instead of the slaves being emancipat- 
ed, the ship confiscated, and the parties concerned punished, as 
ought to have been the case, under the provisions of the pro- 
hibitory decree.* It is almost impossible to conceive that the 
Netherlands colonial authorities should dare thus to violate. 
even their own lax and evasive law, unless they were encou- 
raged, if not by an actual understanding, at least by a most cul-’ 
pable connivance on the part of the government at home; a 
supposition rendered but too probable, by the circumstance’ 
that the most energetic remonstrances of the British court’ 
have uot been able to induce the Netherlands administration 
to abandon the baleful clause to which we have adverted;f 
and this notwithstanding their solemn pledge, in the treat 
above mentioned, to devise and adopt measures ‘calculated i 
the most effectual manner to prevent all their subjects from tak- 
ing any share whatever in this nefarious traffic.” 

Ihe conduct of the British government and the British am- 
bassador throughout the negociations with the court of the Ne- 
therlands, on this question, appears entitled to the highest praise. 
Dispatch after dispatch has been issued from the Marquis of 
Londonderry to Lord Clancarty, and remonstrance after remon- 
strance, made by the latter to the government of the Nether- 
lands to induce them to fulfil the letter, and comply with the 
spirit of the treaty. Had our own immediate personal rights and" 
property been the subject of negociation, this country could 
scarcely have assumed a more earnest and powerful tone. The 
conduct of the Netherlands administration, on the other hand, 
has been any thing but what became the character of a nation, 
which has so many just claims on the respect and confidence 


* The permission to sell re-captured negroes as slaves, for the benefit either 
of individuals or governments, is fraught with obvious evils. In the colonies of 
Sierra Leone and Bathurst, the unhappy slaves are not only liberated, but assisted 
and intracted in a manner truly humane and christian. 

+ We shall have occasion to allude farther on to a recent decree bearing on 
the subject, but by no means containing a bond fide abandonment of the obnoxious 
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of Europe. Attempt after attempt has been made by it, te 
quibble away the spirit of the treaty, and to represent it as in-. 
tended to be confined simply to the interdiction of slave trading 
on the coast of Africa, a limitation never dreamt of by the 
British government, or the plenipotentiaries on either side;— 
s limitation, moreover, which would frustrate the express ob- 
ject of the convention; for as long as slaves are allowed to be 
imported into the western colonies without a certificate of 
their lawful bondage, it is almost a mockery to say they shall not 
be smuggled from Africa; for the cupidity of the lawless slave 
trader, and the hard-hearted demands of the colonist, will con- 
trive means to carry on a surreptitious traffic at whatever hazard, 
till the door, if we may so speak, is fairly shut and bolted in 
their faces. 

In consequence of the urgent remonstrances of the British am- 
bassador, the Dutch government has, we find, at last issued a de~ 
cree, dated April 16, 1821, to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into.the Dutch colonies, from oa colonies in which the direct. 
slave trade with Africa is still permitted. The direct slave trade 
with the Portugese colonies, and also with the French settlements 
in Africa, is nominally abolished; and so far is weil; but no 
provision is made to restrict the trade with other “friendly 
colonies;” so that as long as illicit importations can be ef- 
fected by the subjects of any one power (with the exceptions 
just mentioned), the Dutch colonies will be open for the recep- 
tion of their superfluous. accumulations, and ‘no questions 
asked,” as to the title or authority of the owners. The inter- 
dicted vessel has only to anchor at a friendly port, in order to 
change the character of its cargo and to insure a welcome recep- 
tion on the part of the Netherlands colonies. We must not 
forget to add, that the punishment for the infringement of this 
new law, is not ‘*a penalty of 5000 florins, besides being de- 
clared infamous, and imprisoned for five years,” but simply 
‘*the same penalties as are denounced against the importation of 
[other] prohibited goods!!” It is thus that the Netherlands 
government reply to the just remonstrances of Great Britain; 
‘Seven in penance, planning sins anew.” What representa- 
tions Lord Clancarty may have been instructed to make to that 
power, on the subject of this inefficient, not to say evasive, de- 
cree, is not yet known. Ata much earlier stage of these pro- 
ceedings, his Lordship officially expressed ‘the surprise and 
regret” of his court at the view taken of the subject by the Ne- 
therlands government; and we cannot think this surprise and 
regret will be weakened, but on the contrary much strengthened, 
by the provisions of this new enactment. ‘ Nevertheless,” to 
use the language of parliament in its address of last June, 
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already more than once referred to, “ we cannot but hope that a 
people so distinguished for their commercial probity, will feeb 
the necessity of whey abandoning a line of policy, by which 
they would violate the strongest obligations, not only of the 
pei they profess, but also of that good faith which is. due 
to their most ancient. ally.” 

V. But it is time to turn to Portugal, where, however, we 
shall not long detain our readers. In addition to the legal 
traffic south of the Line, which we have shown in a former 
page to be very extensive, a contraband trade has been widely 
carried on, not only by Portuguese subjects, but by mis- 
creants of various nations under the Portuguese flag. The 
moral character of this trade may be ascertained from the fol- 
lowing well-authenticated fact. A slave vessel, the Volcano do 
Sul, with 260 slaves on board, was captured by the Pheasant and 
sent to Sierra Leone for adjudication. The vessel, however, never 
reached its destination; and it has since been discovered,. that 
the Portuguese crew left on board rose on the British officer 
and sailors, and having murdered them all in cold blood, carried 
the vessel to Bahia, where the slaves were landed and sold.. It 
is afflicting to add, that no steps had been taken by the Portu- 
guese government to punish the perpetrators of this atrocious. 
act. 


The first case on the list of Portuguese slave vessels, con- 
demned at Sierra Leone by the mixed commission, is that of the 
Nova Felicidade. Though measuring only eleven tons, this 
vessel, when taken, had no Jess than seventy-one slaves on, 
board, besides the master and crew. ‘The owner proved to be 
José Gomez, the acting governor of Prince’s Island, .on the coast 


of Africa. The following is a part of the judicial declaration of 
Captain Kelly, who made the capture: 


*«* 1 do further declare, that the state in which these unfortunate. 
creatures were found is shocking to every principle of humanity ;— 
seventeen men shackled together in pairs by the legs, and twenty boys, 
one on the other, in the main hold,—a space measuring eighteen feet. 
in length, seven fect eight inches main breadth, and one foot. eight. 
inches in height; and under them the yams for their support. ) 

* One of these unfortunate creatures was in the last stage of dy- 
sentery, whose natural evacuations ran involuntarily from him amongst 
the yams, creating effluvia too shocking for description, 

‘¢ The appearance of the slaves, when released from their irons, 
was most distressing; scarcely any of them could stand on their legs, 
from cramp and evident starvation. The space allowed for the fe- 
males, thirty-four in number, was even more contracted than that for 
the men, measuring only nine feet four inches in length, four feet 
eight inches main breadth, and two feet seven inches in height; but 
not being confined in irons, and perhaps allowed during the day to come 
on deck, they did not present so distressing an appearance as the men.” 
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The papers laid before parliament show, that Lord London- 
derry had made some spirited representations to the Portuguese 
government on this subject, particularly urging them “ to lose 
no time in instituting an inquiry into the conduct ef the go- 
vernor of Prince’s Island,” respecting whom, adds his lordship, 
‘‘ there are the strongest reasons to believe that he has been 
deeply engaged in the abuses practised on that coast in carrying 
on the slave trade.” His on at adds, that there is ‘ ample 
proof of the horrid and disgraceful manner in which this odious 
traffic is still carried on by his Most Faithful Majesty’s subjects ; 
how, in its most illicit form, it ts encouraged and connived at by 
the Portuguese authorities ; and how seriously it becomes the 
duty of every government, and of every individual and friend 
of humanity, to do all in their power to put an end to such un- 
justifiable 

We shall only narrate one fact more under the head _ of Por- 
tugal, with a view to show what an unwilling and niggardly 
construction, not only slave traders, but some even of the parties 
employed by foreign powers to suppress their nefarious Fagen 
ings, endeavour to force upon the existing treaties. e shall 
state the fact in the words of Lord Londonderry, as they occur. 
in a letter, addressed by his lordship, September 22, 1820, to 
the British Ambassadors at Madrid, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Court of the Netherlands. 


“¢ A case (remarks his lordship) has recently occurred at Sierra 
Leone, in the adjudication of which a difference of opinion arose, as 
to the construction to be put upon that part of the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands (Spain and Portugal) for 
preventing illegal traffic in slaves, which enacts, that ships of war may 
detain and bring in vessels suspected of illegal traffic, in the event only 
of their actually finding slaves on board. 

‘“* The case I allude to was that of a vessel St. Salvador) which 
was actually concerned in the traffic, and had already received one slave. 
on board at the time she was discovered by the ship of war pursuing 
her. She, however, in this extremity, contrived to get the slave into 
a boat alongside, before the ship of war boarded her. At this mo- 
ment, and before the boat with the slave could reach the shore, the 
vessel, the boat, and slave were detained, and brought into Sierra 
Leone. The circumstances above mentioned being proved, a dif- 
ference of opinion took place between the members of the commission, 
whether the capture was legal or not, according to the terms of the 
treaty above recited. The matter was then referred as usual, by lot, 
to one of the arbitrators appointed in such cases; and the arbitrator, 
on whom the lot fell, adjudged that the vessel was illegally detained, 
and ordered her liberation, and subjected the capturing party to the 
expense of indemnifying her owners for her detention. It is evident 
that the decision was in opposition to the design of the treaty, and 
to its general tenor and spirit. The continuance of such a narrow 
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and imperfect construction, as that on which the arbitrator decided, 
if allowed to be drawn into a precedent for the guidance of the courts 
under the treaty, would open manifestly a door to the grossest fraud ; 
and would prevent, in most instances, on the African coast, the objects: 
contemplated by the contracting parties.” 


We are happy to state that Spain has distinctly instructed her 
commissioners to construe this article of the treaty according to 
its genuine spirit; the Court: of the Netherlands po it is hoped, 
from its acknowledgment of the abuse the construction com- 
plained of would occasion, will do the same; and even the Por- 
tuguese government, we should trust, will not uphold this strange 
limitation endeavoured to be foisted in by its agents. 

VI. We turn now lastly, and principally, to France, whose flag 
is raised to the bad eminence ” of being the only one north of 
the equator that can be safely resorted to for the protection of 
Slave ships. However inadequate may be some of the measures 
of other powers, they have at least not been wholly inefficient, 
The United States of America have stationed cruisers, on the 
shores of Africa; and’Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands, besides granting mutual search, have established 
mixed commission courts, at different ports, convenient for 
carrying their laws into effect; but Trance neither herself * 
intercepts, nor suffers others to intercept, the contrabandists who 
sail under her flag, which is consequently eagerly sought after 
by miscreants of various nations to protect their piratical pro- 
ceedings. 

Our readers have already perused Sir George Collier’s ge- 
neral estimate, given in a{former page, in which he states, that not 
less than 60,000 Africans had been forced in twelve months from 
their country, principally under the colours of France. OF the 
horrors of the voyage across the Atlantic, he thus speaks in 
the same report presented to the Lords of the Admiralty: 

‘* On this distressing subject, so revolting to every well-regulated 
mind, I will add, that such is the merciless treatment of the slaves, by 
the persons engaged in the traffic, that no fancy can picture the horror 
of the voyage; crowded together so as not to give the power to move, 
linked one to the other by the leg, never unfettered while life remains, 
or till the iron shall have fretted the flesh almost to the bone, forced 
under a deck, as I have seen them, not thirty inches in height, breath- 
ing an atmosphere the most putrid and pestilential possible, with little 
food and less water, subject also to the most severe punishment, at 
the caprice or fancy of the brute who may command the vessel. It 


* M. Morenas, in the Appendix to his second petition to the Chamber of De- 
puties, dated as recently as March 19, 1821, (No 11, on our list, page 41,) says 
expressly, speaking of slave ships, Notre crosiere insiguificante a pas 
encore arrété un seul.” 
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is to me a matter of extreme wonder, that any of these miserable 
people live the voyage through; many of them, indeed, perish on the 
passage, and those who remain to meet the shore, present a picture 


of wretchedness language cannot express.”—( Foreign Slave Trade, 
p. 179, 180.) 


We might adduce many facts corroborative of this state- 
ment. One in particular, the case of the ship Le Rodeur, is 
so remarkable in all its circumstances, and illustrates so many 

oints connected with the slave trade in general, and particular- 
ly the middle passage, that we must not pass it over. ‘The an- 


nals of fiction can scarcely afford a parallel to this affecting narra- 
tive. 


** It happens that the Committee have it inthcir power, from other. 
sources, to trace the history of this voyage of the Rodeur, Captain 
Boucher, from its commencement to its close. They have before them 
x periodical work, published in Paris, bearing date the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1819, (only about five weeks after the return of the Rodeur to 
Mavre,) which is entitled, ‘ Bibliotheque Ophtalmologique, ou Recueil 
d’Observations sur Jes Maladies des Yeux, faites a la Clinique de 
Institution Royale des Jeunes Aveugles, par M. Guillié, Direc- 
teur Géneral et Médecin en Chef de Il'Institution Royale des 
Jeunes Aveugles de Paris, &c.’ * Avec des Notes, par M.M. Dupuy- 
tren, Pariset, &c. The particular article in which the case of Le Ro- 
deur is introduced has for its title, ‘ Observations sur une Blépharoblé- 
norrhée contagieuse.? The case itself is thus stated, omitting merely 
such of the medical details as are not necessary to the present pur- 

ose. 
ne The ship the Rodeur, Captain B , of two hundred tons 
burden, left Havre, the 24th of January, 1819, for the coast of Africa, 
and reached its destination the 14th of March following, anchoring at 
Bonny, in the river Calabar. The crew, consisting of twenty- 
two men, enjoyed good health during the outward voyage, and 
during their stay at Bonny, where they remained till the 6th of 
April. They had observed no trace of ophthalmia among the na- 
tives ; and it was not until fifteen days after they had set sail on the 
return voyage, and the vessel was near the Equator, that they perceiv- 
ed the first symptoms of this frightful malady. It was then remarked, 
that the Negroes, who, to the number of one hundred and sixty, were 
crowded together (éntassés) in the hold and between the decks, had 
contracted a considerable redness of the eyes, which spread with sin- 
gular rapidity. No great attention was at first paid to these symp- 
toms, which were thought to be caused only by the want of air in the 
hold and by the scarcity of water, which had already begun to be felt. 
At this time they were limited to eight ounces of water a day, which 
quantity was afterwards reduced to the half of a wine. glass.’ ‘ By 
the advice of M. Maignan, the surgeon of the ship, the Negroes, who 
had hitherto remained shut up in the hold, were brought upon deck in 
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succession, in order that they might breathe a purer air. But it be- 
came necessary to abandon this expedient, — as it was, because: 
that many of those Negroes, affected with Nostalgia,’ (meaning the 
passionate desire to revisit their native land) ‘ threw themselves into 
the sea, locked in each other's arms.’ * 

*** The disease which had spread itself so rapidly and frightfully 
among the Africans, soon began to infect all on board, and to create 
alarms for the crew. The danger of infection, and perhaps the cause 
which produced the disease, were increased by a violent dysentery, 
attributed to the use of rain water. The first man of the crew who 
caught the infection was a sailor who slept under the deck, near the 
grated hatch which communicated with the hold. The next day a 
landsman was seized with ophthalmia; and, in three days more, the 
captain, and almost the whole of the crew were infected by it.’ 

‘* The means of cure which the surgeon employed are then detailed. 
They proved inefficient. ‘ The sufferings of the people, and the num- 
ber of the blind, augmented every day; so that the crew, previously 
alarmed by the apprehension of a revolt among the Negroes, were 
seized with the farther dread of not being able to make the West In- 
dies, if the only sailor who had hitherto escaped the contagion, and on 
whom their whole hope rested, should become blind like the rest: 
This calamity had actually befallen the Leon, a Spanish vessel which 
the Rodeur met with on her passage, and the whole of whose crew, 
having become blind, were under the necessity of altogether abandoning 
the direction of their ship. ‘They entreated the charitable interference 
of the Rodeur: but the seamen of this vessel could not either quit her 
to go on board the Leon, on account of the cargo of Negroes, nor re- 
ceive the crew of the Leon on board the Rodeur, in which there was 
scarcely room for themselves. ‘The difficulty of taking care of so large 
a quantity of sick, in so confined a space, and the total want of fresh 
meat and of medicines, made them envy the fate of those who were 
about to become the victims of a death which seemed to them inevita- | 
ble, and the consternation was general,’ + ' 

“¢©¢ The Rodeur reached Guadaloupe on the 21st of June, 1819, her 
crew being in a most deporable condition, Three days after her ar- 
rival, the only man who, during the voyage, had withstood the influ- 
ence of the contagion, and whom Providence appeared to have pre- 
served as a guide to his unfortunate companions, was seized with the 
same malady.’ ‘ Of the Negroes, thirty-nine had become perfectly 
blind, twelve had lost an eye, and fourteen were affected with ble- 
mishes more or less considerable. Of the crew, twelve lost their sight 


* * A circumstance is here omitted in the printed work, probably as not being 
necessary to the elucidation of the medical case, which nevertheless is substantiated 
by the most authentic testimony, and is important as throwing light on the nature of 
the slave trade. The captain caused several of the Negroes, who were prevented in 
the attempt to throw themselves overboard, to be shot and hung, in the hope that so 
terrible a spectacle might deter the others from a similar condact, But even this 
severity proved unavailing, and the slaves were again confined entirely to the 
hold.” 

+ © The Leon has not been heard of since, and dawbtless was lost.” 
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entirely, among whom was the surgeon : five became blind of one eye, 
one of them being the captain; and four were partially injured.’ Of 
the captain, it is added, that * he did not cease in the midst of the 
greatest danger, to lavish his attentions on the Negroes and the sailor 
with a zeal and devotedness which exceed all praise.’ 

“ Such is the account of the voyage of the Rodeur, as given by M. 
Guilli¢é. But in this account, one of the most horrid circumstances 
connected with the transaction, is wholly omitted, probably because it 
illustrated no medical principle ; namely, the fact, that the slaves who 
are stated to have become blind were thrown into the sea and drown- 
ed.* The policy of this measure is very obvious. Had they been 
Janded at Guadaloupe, no one would have bought them; even those 
blind of one eye would sell for a mere trifle. The proprietors would 
therefore have incurred the expense of feeding them without the 
chance of any return. By throwing them overboard, not fonly was 
this certain loss avoided, but ground laid for a claim on the under- 
writers, by whom the cargo had been insured. ‘The owners could al- 
lege, for instance, that on the great want of water, which existed on 
board, it had become necessary to throw a part of the cargo into the 
sea to save the rest. But whatever was the special plea alleged by the 
owners, it is said that their claim was allowed, and that the value of 
the thirty-nine slaves was paid to them by the underwriters. 

“* Another most important fact, also omitted in the printed account, 
is this, that the Rodeur, having returned to Havre, as has been already 
mentioned, on the 22d of October, 1819,. was refitted, it is under- 
stood, by the same owners, and despatched on a second slave-voyage 
from Havre, early in the next year; and, as a reward for the conduct 
which is so much extolled in the Bibliotheque Ophthalmologique, the 
command of her was continued to the same captain who had charge of 
her on the first voyage. | 

« The case of the Rodeur doubtless exemplifies many of the horrors 
éf the Middle Passage ; but it is still more important, as furnishing a 
striking proof of the impunity with which the most open and notorious 
contraventions of the Abolition Laws may be committed in France. 
The facts of the case must have been well known to the authorities in 
Guadaloupe, where the slaves that had not been thrown overboard are 
stated to have been sold. The case has also been well known for many 
months to the Minister of the Marine. And yet not one effectual step ap- 
pears to have been taken to bring the authors of this flagrant contraven- 
tion of lawsto punishment. Neither the vessel ner the cargo has been 
confiscated. The captain, the immediate actor in this murderous trans- 
action, so far from being stript of his employment and rendered inca- 
pable of ever holding a command, as the law requires, is invested 


* Mr. Constant states, in his speech, (No. 14, on our list) that this fact had been 
inserted in the Bibliotheque Ophthalmologique, but was suppressed. He held in 
his hand two copies of the work published with the same name, date, and press, 
one of which contained the terrible words, ‘* Trente-neuf négres ont é1é jetés a la 
mer,” and the other did not. He happened to have purchased his copy the very 


day the work was published ; not a copy with this fact was afterwards to be pro- 
cured, 
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afresh with the command of the same ship, in order to renew his cri- 
minal enterprise. The owners and equippers of the vessel do not ap- 
pear to have been called to any account; but are allowed to enjoy, 
without question, the fruit of their iHicit commerce, and to devise and 
perpetrate fresh outrages against the natives of Africa. 

’** Nor can it be alleged, in this case, that there was any want of 
proof. The surgeon, M. Maignan, was lately, and, it is believed, is 
now, at Paris. Many, if not all, of his eleven blind companions have 
returned to France, and must be accessible. There are also nine other 
persons belonging to the crew, who might have been discovered by 
means of the réle d'équipage. And surely, if ever there was a case 
which, independently of these facilities of proof, called for the interfer- 
ence of the French Government, it is the case of the Rodeur.” 
—(Foreign Slave Trade, p. 82—87.) 


We must inflict upon our readers one narrative more, which 
varies, but does not diminish, the horrors of this inhuman traffic, 
especially as it is at present conducted. 


“On the 4th of March, 1820, after a long chase, a vessel was 
boarded by the boats of his Majesty's ship Tartar, commanded by Sir 
George Collier, Bart. which proved to be La Jeune Estelle of Mar- 
tinique, Olympe Sanguines master. On being boarded, Sanguines 
declared that he had been plundered of his slaves, and that none re- 
mained on board. The agitation and alarm which marked each coun- 
tenance on board his vessel excited suspicion, and Jed to an examina- 
tion of her hold. During this examination, a sailor who struck a cask, 
which was tightly closed up, heard a faint voice issue from it, as of a 
creature expiring. The cask was immediately opened, when two 
slave-girls of about twelve or fourteen years of age, in the last stage of 
suffocation, were found packed in it; and by this fortunate interposi- 
tion were rescued from a miserable death. 

“ These girls, when brought on the deck of the Tartar, were recog- 
nised by a person on board, who had been taken prisoner in another 
slave-ship, as having been the property of Captain Richards, of the 
schooner Swift, of New York. And an investigation having taken 

lace, it appeared, that this American contrabandist, Captain 
Richards, had died at a place on the coast called Tradc-town, leaving 
behind him fourteen slaves, of whom these two girls formed a part ; 
and that after his death, Sanguines had landed his crew, armed with 
swords and pistols, and carried off these fourteen slaves on board the 
Jeune Estelle. Sir George Collier conceiving that the other twelve 
slaves, who had been procured by this piratical act, might still be 
secreted in that vessel, ordered a fresh search. ‘The result was, that 
another negro, a man, not however one of the twelve, was rescued 
from death. A platform of loose boards had been raised on the water- 
casks of the vessel, so as to form an entrepont (a between decks) of 
twenty-three inches in height. This was the space allotted for the 
accommodation of the unfortunate cargo of human beings, the: victims 
of his avarice, whom M. Sanguines intended to procure and carry from 
‘the coast. Beneath this platform, one of the boards resting on his 
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-body, jammed between the crevice of two water-casks, was found the 
above wretched individual, whom it was a matter of astonishment to 
find alive under such circumstances. Sir George Collier was inclined 
to remove him on board the Tartar, as he had done the two girls; but 
M. Sanguines having proved that the poor African had been fairly 
bought for eight dollars’ worth of brandy and iron, Sir George did not 
| feel himself authorized to do so. Had the vessel been capable of 
beating up to Senegal, he would have sent her thither for adjudication 
| to M. Schmaltz: but she was not. 

; “ But what did it appear had become of the other twelve slaves 
, taken by force from ‘Trade-town ? On this point no distinct inform- 
pt) ation could be obtained beyond the assertion of M. Sanguines, in 
ih which he strenuously persisted, that he had been plundered of them 
[ | by a Spanish pirate. But it was now recollected with feelings of 
vay horror by the officers and crew of the Tartar, that when they first began 
all the chace of the Jeune Estelle, they had seen several casks floatin 
past them, in which they now suspected that these wretched beings 
might have been enclosed, having been thrown overboard by San- 
guines to elude the detection of his piratical proceedings. It was now 
impossible, however, to ascertain the fact, as the chase had led them 
many leagues to leeward: and even after they had consumed the time 
which would have been necessary, by beating to windward, to reach 
the place where the chase had commenced, there were many chances 
against their again seeing the casks which they had seen before, and 
no chance whatever that any of the slaves enclosed in them, if they 
were so enclosed, would be found still alive. Supposing the fact to 
have been that the twelve slaves, of whom no satisfactory account 
could be obtained, had been thrown into the sea, it is obvious that it 
became necessary to put them into casks; for otherwise their exposed 
bodies floating by would have been very likely to have met the view of 
some one on board the British frigate, and to have disclosed the horrid 
catastrophe. The casks were affirmed to have been water-casks 
thrown hastily overboard, to lighten the vessel. 

“It ought not to be omitted, that M. Sanguines has threatened Sir 
George Collier with a prosecution, for having dared to visit his ship, 
sailing under a French flag. And when upbraided by that officer with 
his violating the laws of his country, he replied, that if he was wrong 
in what he was doing, he knew of upwards of forty captains of ves- 
sels, under the French flag, who were in precisely the same predi- 
cament.”’—( Foreign Slave Trade, p. 104, 105.) 


But it is not two, or three, or a dozen such facts, dreadful as 
they are, that call so loudly upon France to interpose her efforts 
to prevent the disgrace that attaches to her flag. It is only now 
and then, and almost by chance—or, rather, we should say, b 
the over-ruling hand of a retributive Providence—that suc 
tales of sorrow as we have related are disclosed. How many 
other narratives of cruelty and blood go to make up the aggre- 
gate of these cnormities will never i on till that fearful day, 


-when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, and..slave- 
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traders, like other men, shall be judged “ according to the deeds 
done in the body.” Taking, however, these individual facts as 
specimens, let us multiply them by the following general state- 
‘ments. 


“Governor MacCarthy, of Sierra Leone, who is now in this 
country, states, that when he left Sierra Leone in July, 1820, no 
less than five vessels bearing the French flag were engaged in procur- 
ing cargoes of slaves at the river Gallinas, a place situated about one 
hundred miles to the south of the colony; and that he had received 
what he considered to be unquestionable evidence of the fact. 

“‘ If these statements are correct, and the authority on which they 
rest seems to admit no doubt of their correctness, then it will follow, 
that between the month of December 1819, and the month of August 
1820, not less than from fifty to sixty ships, bearing the French flag, 
were openly carrying on the slave trade; and as it cannot be sup- 
posed that more than a certain proportion of the vessels actually 

_ engaged in it could have been met by our cruisers, or could have 
come under the observation of Governor MacCarthy’s informant, the 
- fair inference seems to be, that the evil has attained to an unprece- 
dented degree of enormity, at the very moment when the French 
authorities, deceived, doubtless, by the representations made to them, 
are flattering themselves, and giving assurances to our government, 
that the French slave trade is extinct.”’”—( Foreign Slave Trade, p. 103.) 
These general facts respecting the French slave trade are con- 
firmed in every possible, way—by numerous proofs of slaves being 
brought for sale, in vast numbers, from the interior to the 
French African colonies ; by the numbers known to be placed in 
the négréries, for no assignable purpose but to transport across 
the Atlantic; by proots of their actual shipment; by numerous 
slave vessels with the French flag being met by cruisers and 
other informants on the open seas; by proofs of their being 
actually landed on the other side the Atlantic, and sold there; 
by the declarations of detected slave dealers, as to the notoriety 
of the trade; and not least, by the very reluctant and hard- 
_ wrung confessions of the itself, We have 
not space to go through all these details; but we cannot refuse 
to glance at two or three particulars. ‘Thus, with regard to the 
traffic at Senegal and Goree, we find M. Giudicelly asserting, 
“< Un jour peut-étre je publierai toutes ces horreurs; mais, pour 
le moment, qu'il vous suffise de savoir que 7’ai vu, entendez- 
vous bien M. Courvoisier, que j'ai vu embarquer par centatnes, 
soit 4 Gorée, soit 4 Saint Louis, des malheureux Noirs, des- 
tinés pour l’Amérique.” M. Morenas also attests, that on his 
poi 8 Senegal, in July, 1818, he found all the persons who 
carried on this guilty commerce enjoying the most perfect impu- 
nity. The slave-holds (les captivertes) were filled with slaves 
loaded with irons; and though the royal ordinance’ against 
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slave trading had been proclaimed, the traffic was renewed with 
an activity unprecedented, and under circumstances of the most 
revolting atrocity. On the very festival of St. Louis, in Angust, 
1817, a schooner, says M. Morenas, took on board one hundred 
and fifty slaves, who were afterwards sold in the West Indies; a 
circumstance which we mention chiefly for the sake of an addi- 
tional statement of M. Giudicelly, a Be in confirming this fact, 
among many others, adds, that two unhappy negroes, who had 
waited at table during the dinner which the governor gave on 
the occasion of that very festival, were carried from the Kitchen, 
and embarked on board that vessel, several persons being wit- 
nesses of the transaction. ‘In short,” adds M. Giudicelly, in 
1817 and 1818, nearly all the inhabitants of Senegal, whether 
public functionaries or not, were engaged in the slave trade ; 
and I was the daily spectator of wretched negroes, scarcely able 
to drag themselves along under the weight of their irons, movin 
about or rather staggering in the streets, in order to breathe, for 
a few minutes, a less pestiferous atmosphere than that of their 
slave-holds. At this time there were in that little island of 
St. Louis more than 2000 slaves destined for embarkation to 
America; and they were in fact embarked.” 

And yet the French government has found great difficulty in 
believing that any of its colonial functionaries were at all aware 
of these proceedings, much less had any share in them! 

So much for the ports of outfit: (though, by the way, it should 
be added, that Goree and Senegal are not the only points where 
the trade is carried on; for it extends far and wide along the 
African coast.) We might now advert to proofs of the extensive 
existence of this traffic from the case of slave ships actually seen 
on their western passage, and some of which have been 
boarded and seized by our cruisers, but were obliged to be 
restored, on account of there being no mutual right of search 
between the two nations. But we have adduced so many facts 
on this part of the subject that we shall only add the following 
short passage from the last report of the African Institution : 


** A gentleman on board the Cyane, an American sloop of war, 
which was sent to cruise on the coast of Africa, for the purpose of 
suppressing the American slave trade, dated in April last, states, that 
since passing the river Sherbro that vessel had detained ten slave- 
ships, four of which were sent in for adjudication ; but the others, being 
well covered by fabricated papers, were given up. The number of 
vessels engaged in this inhuman traffic, the writer says, was incredible : 
he supposed that not fewer than 200 sail were on the coast at the date 
of his letter, all of them fast sailors, well manned and armed, ‘and 
many of them owned by Americans, though under foreign flags. ‘The 
Cyane had been constantly chasing night and day since her arrival upon 
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the coast, and sometimes had several slave ships in sight at the 
same time.” 


The proofs from the landing and sale of slaves in the French 
West India Islands are equally undeniable. We find the British 
admiral on the Leeward Island station complaining as early as 
November, 1816, that a large French ship had imported 500 
slaves into Martinique, who were immediately advertised for sale 
in the newspapers and in handbills, and that * several other ves- 
sels were expected both at Martinique and Guadaloupe.” ' A si- 
milar complaint had just before been made by Colonel Maxwell, 
the governor of Dominica. Again, we find Lord Castlereagh 
complaining, March 8, 1817, that five French ships had entered 
the port of Martinique between June 1815 and October 1816. 

These official complaints are more than confirmed by private 
letters, which shew that the public functionaries in the French 
West India Islands have been in the habit of suffering the dis- 
embarkation and sale of slaves coming direct.y from Africa, to 
be carried on in defiance of the laws, and with scarcely a cob- 
web of pretext on the part of the importers aml vendors to save 
the dignity of violated official authority. ‘The reader may con- 
sult the details of some of these pence in a most interestin 
letter from Guadaloupe, inserted at page 70 of the fourteen 
report of the African Institution. ‘The pamphlet also entitled 
** Foreign Slave Trade,” (No. 7, on our list) gives two letters of 
a similar kind from the same island, with names and dates, which 
must easily have led to a refutation, had the depositions in those 
communications been incorrect. The writer statesin his first letter, 
dated as recently as December, 1820, that on the arrival of the St. 
Marie sloop-boat near the wharf of Messrs. Segond, where slaves 
are stated to have been frequently landed, and in great numbers, 
a pistol was fired as the signal of debarkation, upon which twenty- 
two unfortunate creatures were led, one by one, like criminals 
to the store of Messrs. Segond; and the whole transaction being 
completed without molestation, a second pistol was fired, when a 
custom-house officer went on board to visit the sloop-boat! A 

art of the second letter deserves to be quoted, not only because 
it throws much light upon the subject, but because, being of a 
still more recent date, March 5, 1821, it shews the value to be at- 
tached to the statements so confidently made in France, of the 
cessation of the traffic, and the good conduct of the French 
colonial functionaries. | 


« « Guadaloupe, 5th March, 1821. 
'& ¢In addition to my last communication, under date of 18th De- 
cember last, [ have to furnish you with the painful account of the ar- 
rival of the brig Fox, from the coast of Africa with acargo of slaves, 
after an absence of a year. She took in her cargo at Bonny ; ‘and 
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when she left it, there were about twenty-eight vessels, large and small, 
then lying there for the purpose of procuring similar cargoes. I am in- 
formed by the crew that the chief is named King Pepper, and is the 
erson who supplies the slaves at Bonny. The Fox arrived off Port 
ouis the 23d ult, and remained until this day ; during which time, the 
debarkation and sale of the unfortunate Africans took place. As soon 
as she appeared off, her signal was weil known by the agent of Messrs. 
Segond, with whom instructions about her intended arrival off Port 
Louis were lodged several months back ; whereupon a boat with the 
-agent’s clerk was sent off to the brig to communicate, after whic!) she 
approached and anchored off Port Louis about two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, in presence of all the people, and also of the custom-house 
officer stationed there, whilst the custom-house boat with waiters from 
Pointe-a-Pitre was at the North mouth of La Riviere Sailée, who must 
have seen this brig approaching Port Louis. On her arrival, the Bour 
of Port Louis immediately resounded with the noise of the arrival of a 
Guinea man. A boat was immediately despatched to Messrs. Segond 
at Pointe-a-Pitre, through La Riviere Sallée, with the captain of the 
brig Fox. At about nine o’cleck at night, she returned with the cap- 
tain and the chief clerk of Messrs. Segond: thus you find that the 
captain fearlessly shewed himself at Pointe-a-Pitre before the slaves 
were debarked. They immediately began to concert on measures for 
the debarkation of the cargo, and it was proposed to wait until about 
three o’clock the next morning, when they would be favoured with 
moon-light, whilst they had engaged two large canoes for the purpose. 
However, the captain being sick and fatigued, did not commence to 
debark at that hour. The debarkation, therefore, commenced later, 
and was not ended before seven to eight o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 24th February. They were put into an old store-room at 
Ramboillette (Port Louis,) so that they could be seen by every body. 
The custom-house officer stationed there was seen by me going to 
look at them with other persons. I went also and witnessed the cruel 
sight. I went to be convinced and to deplore. There were about 300 
miserable beings, without distinction of sex, packed close together in the 
above mentioned store-room, upon the bare earth, without even planks to 
serve as beds. They had no coverings for their bodies, except some of 
them, who had only a piece of cloth to cover their middle, Some were 
sick, and a few presented the human shape in a most dreadful form, being 
reduced to mere skeletons, But generally speaking, the greater part 
appeared to be in good health. They are of the Eboe,nation ; and | am 
informed that King Pepper got them from the interior. He supplied them 
very slowly, which accounts for the long detention of the Fox. She took 
in $28 at Bonny, whereof about twenty-eight died, some of whom jumped 
over-board, and drowned themselves, and, Iam told, with the erroneous 
hope of getting back to their own country. —Three hundred must 
have been landed, because at the sale there remained 294, a few having 
died since their arrival. Circulars were sent to the different planters 
of Grandeterre, and to those residing on the Guadaloupe shore, to m- 
vite them to the sale yesterday, being the Sabbath-day! It accord- 
ingly took place, and was numerously attended by people from all 
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quarters. They were sold (except about eighty,) upon an average, at 
about 3000 livres, or 150/. currency, per head: among them, were a 
eer many boys and girls. The remainder was taken off this day on 

oard of a sloop, which was ordered round from Pointe-a-Pitre for that 
purpose.” (P. 131—133.) 


The preceding remarks refer solely to Martinique and Gua- 
-daloupe, though it is not to be supposed that these are the only 
porta to which slaves have been carried under the French flag. 
e havealready mentioned the official complaints of Mr. Wale, 
and Mr. Lefroy, at Surinam. Sir George Collier also, some time 
since, found upwards of thirty slave ships under French colours 
_in the harbour of the Havannah; and various other confirmator 
facts are on record. Whether all or even half of these vessels 
were really French, is of little moment. Take the fact which wa 
we will, it is equally disgraceful to France, who has. it as muc 
in her power as Great Britain, or the United States of America, 
to prevent such a prostitution of her flag, either by her own sub- 
jects, or those of any other nation. 

But are these things known in France? Have they ever 
reached the ears of the government, or shocked the feelings of 
the people? On these points we refer our readers to some of the 

foregoing extracts, and especially to the judicious reflections 

_which we have quoted on the case of Le Rodeur. It is proved in 
the documents before us, and particularly in one which Lord 
Castlereagh speaks of as containing “ some very strong facts and 
reasonings,” that from Bordeaux, From Nantes, from Havre, and 
from the port of Honfleur, slave expeditions have been repeatedly 
fitted out, and that with little or no disguise. The names of the 
vessels, the speculators, the captains, and other particulars, in 
some of these transactions, are specified. 

So confident do the French slave merchants appear to have 
been of impunity, that it does not even seem to have been thought 
necessary to throw dust into the eyes of either the local or the 
national authorities, or to give them a fair pretence for being 

_cozened. Printed proposals have been freely circulated in the 
ports of France, inviting the public to purchase shares in an‘ex- 
pedition to the coast of Africa, ‘ to take in a cargo of mules for 
the West Indies :” yet not one of these gentlemen muleteers ap- 
pears to have been called to’an account for his proceedings ! 
‘© Des achats de mulets sur la céte d’Afrique, od jamais on n’ 
acheta des mulets!” Such was the indignant exclamation of 
the Député de la Sartha last session in his place in the chamber. 
The words that preceded it are equally to our purpose; ‘* La 
traite se fait! Elle se fait impunément! On, sait la date des 
_ départs, des. achats, des arrivées.” | 
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Indeed it is utterly impossible that any government, and least 
of all the French government, with its proverbially scrutinizi 

lice, should have been ignorant of all these transactions. Ik 
hhowerde: they had no eyes or ears of their own, some of their 
subjects, as well as the British government, have taken ample 
care to supply the deficiency. 

The first petition of M. Morenas, had they reccived no other 
intelligence, ought to have aroused them to an honest and ri- 
gorous investigation of the conduct of their functionaries in the 
colonies; but instead of this, M. Morenas, M. Giudicelly, and 
every other person who has honestly endeavoured to enlighten 
‘the French legislature or the public on the subject, and con- 
scientiously to uphold the royal ordinanoc, have been thwarted 
and baffled, not to say persecuted, in a way that reflects little 
eredit on the parties concerned, particularly on the minister of 
‘the marine, to whose province these matters especially belong, 
and who seems to have been the chief agent in retaining things 
so long in their present lamentable condition. 

Our own government, also, as we have just remarked, has been 
constantly communicating information, and pressing the subject 
upon the justice and humanity of the French executive. It is 
quite refreshing, after all the cruelty and chicanery we-have been 
contemplating, to turn to the humane, dignified, and conscien- 
tious exertions of the British ministers and ambassadors. ‘Time 
after time have they urged upon the French government the actual 
state of this direfal traffic, and demanded the execution of the ex- 
emis treaties for its suppression. At length that administration 
found it time to open its eyes; the facts were too notorious to be 
any longer concealed, and the inference too disparaging to their 

od faith and humanity to be wholly slighted. it comes out 
then at length, and by instalments, that the slave trade has ex- 
isted to a certain extent; and even that some underlings of office 
in the colonies had favoured it; but happily the chief colonial 
authorities prove themselves immaculate! However, new orders 
are despatched, and threats of prosecution held out; but, appa- 
rently, more in order to satisfy the British government than to 
alarm the offenders; for, so it is, that even to the present mo- 
ment, we do not find that any effectual measures have been 
adopted to detect delinquents and bring them to justice, and this 
not from any dearth either of crimes, or of proof. ‘The captain 
and owners of Le Rodeur, for example, notwithstanding the re- 

presentations of Lord Londonderry and Sir Charles Stuart, are 
at large; the blood of Africa is unavenged, and though the trade 
may be carried on with somewhat more attention to appearances 
than formerly, there is no reason whatever to hope that it 1s 
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either suppressed, or in a fair way of being so. And yet because 
a little harmless bustle has been made, the minister of the marine 
talks of the trade having been abandoned ! 

We have mentioned “ prosecutions ;” but it is quite farcical, 
with, perhaps, a very few trifling exceptions, to employ the term. 
Had there been a systematic and authorized plan and pu 
to deter persons from informing, and to shield. culprits from 

nishment, the I'rench government could scarcely have chosen 
a better line of conduct than that which it has actually adopted. 
And as for the way in which too many of their colonial. agents 
have conducted these judicial investigations, we shall only say.that 
it has not been such as men generally employ, who are anxious 
to discover the truth of a criminal hess Leniency would be 
far too weak a term to apply to some of the acquittals of 
slave-vessels, which, in mockery of common sense and justice, 
have been liberated with the proofs of their guilt almost as easily 
accessible as their burden or their names. 

But we must pause: we think it, however, right to add, that 
we do not accuse the king of I’rance, or the French nation, or 
even the members of the government generally, of knowing or 
conniving at these practices. ‘The censorship prevents the na- 
tion at large becoming acquainted, as we are in England, by 
means of our periodical i with the state of the slave trade, 
or of any other subject which it is not convenient to the govern- 
ment to have investigated. ‘The journals are hermetically sealed 
respecting the atrocities we have narrated ; and not one of them 
would dare to copy the statements we have been making. The 
only way, therefore, to enlighten the people of France on the 
subject is by means of publications not subject to the censorship, 
and we again repeat our wish that the funds of the African 
Institution, to whom the world is so greatly indebted for its 
benevolent efforts to check and eradicate this enormous evil. 
were more adequate to the office of informing the French 
public on the actual state of the question. Individuals also, 
as we have before remarked, might effect a portion of good, by 
judiciously ame ae its reports, and other suitable pamphlets, 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and other countries, where the 
atrocities of the slave trade are not fully known. The right 
feeling which exists in the British dominions on this great sub- 
ject, as Lord Londonderry justly observed in his speech on 
the foreign slave trade, last session, was not of momentary 

rowth; but his lordship might have added, that no sooner 
did parliament acknowledge the guilt of the traffic, than it 
indignantly and instantly abandoned it, whereas it is the 
great aggravation of the conduct of the French legislature and 
government, that while the deep criminality of the trade is re- 
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corded again and again in the national documents, no effectual 
measures have been adopted to suppress it. Time after time, 
indeed, have palliations been offered and promises made; yet 
up to the present moment, no adequate punishment has been 
denounced against the slave-trader, and no efficient means been 
employed to bring home to him even the legal punishments to 
which he is at present liable. ) 

Such is the state of the French slave-trade in 1821; and 
Frenchmen themselves ought to thank us for the exposition ; for, 
as one of their countrymen remarks, “Les marchands d’ esclaves 
ne sont d’ aucun pays;” they are the pirates of civilized society, 
and we are persuaded that if our continental allies knew as 
much of the horrors. of slave-trading as we all know in this 
country, they would impute to us better, as well as wiser, mo- 
tives for our unwearied efforts to abolish it throughout the 
world, than the ridiculous hope that such a measure would 
injure our neighbour’s colonies or benefit our own. We must, 
however, be content to persist in our efforts, whether through 

report or evil report, and in due time we shall reap if we 
aint not. 

But it is time to inquire, whether the evils which we have 
enumerated are curable; or whether the rising hopes of humanity 
must be at once blighted with the chilling declaration, that the 
slave trade has existed so long, and spread so widely, has 
oe itself so lucrative, and entrenched itself in so many strong 

olds, that effectually to eradicate it is an idle attempt. With 
a view to show the contrary, we shall succinctly lay before our 
readers a few specific points which remain to be achieved; and 
till which are effected, not only are the future prospects of 
happiness to Africa likely to be clouded, but even the victories 
already attained may, in the course of years, be reversed, and the 
abolition itself become an unmeaning record. 

1. The first specific measure which, if we were legislating 
for humanity, we should propose, would be this, that all the 
leading powers of the civilized world should come to a common 
understanding, to brand slave-trading as an offence against the 
law of nations. The United States of America have already 
set the example; let the nations of Europe condescend to copy. 
it; let them agree to denominate the slave traffic by its legiti- 
mate name of piracy, and let them concur to treat it accord- 
ingly. Such a step (and we would devoutly trust that, after the 
many strong declarations already placed on record, singly and 
jointly, by the powers of Europe, the adoption of some such 
step is an event not very far distant) would be univer- 
sally intelligible; it would show the slave-trader the real cha- 
racter which he bears in society; he would take his just station 
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among his fellow-robbers and murderers; and, as every maritime 
nation has laws already framed against piracy, no ¢dompli-. 
cated machinery would be requisite to carry the concurrent, 
decree of the great powers of Europe into effect. Nor would the 
adoption of some such measure be a mere formal or unnecessary 
denunciation; for it is obvious, that till the slave trade is branded. 
by the civilized world generally as a public pest and nuisance, 
it may be taken up afresh, without any infraction of inter- 
national law, by powers who have not hitherto sullied their flag 
with its pollutions; and the temptation to do so will become 
greater and greater, in proportion as the parties hitherto en- 
gaged in the traffic relinquish its infamous gains. As matters. 
now stand, there is nothing to prevent some petty fourth or 
filth-rate power claiming the same privilege as Portugal, and. 
undoing all that the principal nations of Europe have attempted. 
to do; besides enriching itself with the spoils of their discarded) 
traffic. Policy, therefore, as well as humanity requires, that as the 
principal states of the civilized world have disclaimed the practice 
themselves, they should let it be publicly known, that they view 
it as a crime not to be tolerated in others. 

2. A second measure requisite to be adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, is, that each power should affix such a 
punishment to the offence as will operate as a preventive on the 
part of its own subjects. Were the nations of Europe to come 
to some such common understanding as we have just pro . 
this would follow as a matter of course ; for pirates cannot plead. 
protection under any flag; but in the mean time the municipal law 
of each particular power which professes to abolish the traffic, 
must be adequate to its effectual restraint among its own sub- 
jects, or the abolition is but a mockery. It may not be uninter- 
esting to our readers to be informed, in a few words, how this 
matter at present stands. rhb 

Great Britain then long ago set the honourable example of 
making slave-trading an offence so highly penal, as not only 
to be followed by the confiscation of the ship and cargo, and 
the emancipation of the slaves found on board, but by the for- 
midable and infamous penalty of transportation, or the hulks ; 
which it extended to the owners and all concerned in fitting 
out slave ships—to the captains, supercargoes, and snegemeter 
to all who should as well as buy, sell, import, or export slaves, or 
even detain and confine them—to all who should aid or abet 
therein. All other. persons, also, connected, immediately or 
remotely, with the expedition, are liable to exemplary punish- 
ment. 

The Netherlands, as we have seen, have affixed to the chief 
agents in the offence a fine of 5000 florins, and five years’ impri- 
sonment, besides being declared ‘* infamous.” It seems an in- 
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corded again and again in the national documents, no effectual 
measures have been adopted to suppress it. Time after time, 
indeed, have palliations been offered and promises made; yet 
up tothe present moment, no adequate punishment has been 
denounced against the slave-trader, and:no efficient means been 
employed sarbvielg home to him even the legal punishments to 
which he is at present liable. 

Such is the state of the French slave-trade in 1821; and 
Frenchmen themselves ought to thank us for the exposition ; for, 
as one of their countrymen remarks, “Les marchands d’ esclaves 
ne sont d’ aucun pays;” they are the pirates of civilized society, 
and we are persuaded that if our continental allies knew as 
much of the horrors. of slave-trading as we all know in this 
country, they would impute to us better, as well as wiser, mo- 
tives for our unwearied efforts to abolish it throughout the 
world, than the ridiculous hope that such a measure would. 
injure our neighbour’s colonies or benefit our own. We must, 
however, be content to persist in our efforts, whether through 

ood report or evil report, and in due time we shall reap if we 
faint not. 

But it is time to inquire, whether the evils which we have 
enumerated are curable; or whether the rising hopes of humanity 
must be at once blighted with the chilling declaration, that the 
slave trade has existed so long, and spread so widely, has 

roved itself so lucrative, and entrenched itself in so many strong 
holds, that effectually to eradicate it is an idle attempt. With 
a view to show the contrary, we shall succinctly lay before our 
readers a few specific points which remain to be achieved ; and 
tili which are effected, not only are the future prospects of 
happiness to Africa likely to be clouded, but even the victories 
already attained may, in the course of years, be reversed, and the 
abolition itself become an unmeaning record. 

1. The first specific measure which, if we were legislating 
for humanity, we should propose, would be this, that all the 
leading powers of the civilized world should come to a common 
understanding, to brand slave-trading as an offence against the 
law of nations. The United States of America have already 
set the example; let the nations of Europe condescend to copy. 
it; let them agree to denominate the slave traffic by its legiti- 
mate name of piracy, and let them concur to treat it accord- 
ingly. Such a step (and we would devoutly trust that, after the — 
many strong declarations already placed on record, singly and 
jointly, by the powers of Europe, the adoption of some such 
step is an event not very far distant) would be univer- 
sally intelligible; it would show the slave-trader the real cha- 
racter which he bears in society; he would take his just station 
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among his fellow-robbers and murderers; and, as every maritime 
nation has laws already framed against piracy, no dompli-. 
cated machinery would be requisite to carry the concurrent 
decree of the great powers of Europe into effect. Nor would the: 
adoption of some such measure be a mere formal or unnecessary 
denunciation; for it is obvious, that till the slave trade is branded. 
by the civilized world generally as a public pest and nuisance, 
it may be taken up afresh, without any infraction of inter- 
national law, by powers who have not hitherto sullied their flag 
with its pollutions; and the temptation to do so will become 
greater and greater, in proportion as the parties hitherto en- 
gaged in the traffic relinquish its infamous gains. As matters. 
now stand, there is nothing to prevent some petty fourth or 
filth-rate power claiming the same privilege as Portugal, and. 
undoing all that the principal nations of Europe have attempted: 
to do; besides enriching itself with the spoils of their discarded: 
traffic. Policy, therefore, as well as humanity requires, that as the 
principal states of the civilized world have disclaimed the practice 
themselves, they should let it be publicly known, that they view 
it as a crime not to be tolerated in others. 

2. A second measure requisite to be adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, is, that each power should affix such a 
punishment to the offence as will operate as a preventive on the 
part of its own subjects. Were the nations of Europe to come 
to some such common understanding as we have just proposed, 
this would follow as a matter of course; for pirates cannot plead. 
protection under any flag; but in the mean time the municipal law 
of each. particular power which professes to abolish the traffic, 
must be adequate to its effectual restraint among its own sub- 
jects, or the abolition is but a mockery. It may not be uninter- 
esting to our readers to be informed, in a few words, how this 
matter at present stands. rbd 

Great Britain then long ago set the honourable example of. 
making slave-trading an offence so highly penal, as not only 
to be followed by the confiscation of the ship and cargo, and 
the emancipation of the slaves found on board, but by tle for- 
midable and infamous penalty of transportation, or the hulks; 
which it extended to the owners and all concerned in fitting 
out slave ships—to the captains, supercargoes, and surgeons— 
to all who should as well as buy, sell, import, or export slaves, or 
even detain and confine them—to all who should aid or abet 
therein. All other. persons, also, connected, immediately or 
remotely, with the expedition, are liable to exemplary punish- 
ment. 

The Netherlands, as we have seen, have affixed to the chief 

nts in the offence a fine of 5000 florins, and five years’ impri- 
sonment, besides being declared ‘* infamous.” It seems an in- 
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dispensable addition, that the vessel and cargo should be confis- 
cated, and the slaves restored to liberty, and put into a way of 
either returning to their own country, or procuring a livelihood. 
elsewhere.—The punishment which Portugal holds out is the 
loss of the slaves, who are to be declared free, with confiscation 
of the ship and cargo, and five years’ banishment: to Mozam- 
bique, and a fine equal to the pay and profits of the adventure, 
tobe laid upon the captain, pilot, and supercargo.—Spain im- 
poses the confiscation of the ship and cargo, the emancipation 
of the negroes on board, and ten years’ transportation to the 
Philippines to the owner, master, and pilot.—The United 
States, as we have seen, in addition to the confiscation of 
ship and cargo, and forfeiting the slaves, have denominated the 
trade piracy, and made it a capital offence. Their law 
also, like our. own, holds out such rewards to the captors 
of slave vessels, as tend to make the enactments enforce them- 
selves.—And what has France done? It is most painful to answer 
this question, and to trace the progress of French legislation on 
the subject; a subject, we need not add, which demanded so 
imperatively the most zealous care of a nation holding so high a 
rank in the civilized world. ‘The facts are briefly these: On the 30th 
of July, 1815, Prince Talleyrand informed Lord Castlereagh that 
his most Christian Majesty had issued directions that the trade 
should cease from that time every where and for ever. On the 
$0th of November of the same year, France, in common with the 
other powers assembled at Vienna, signed an article in the de- 
finitive treaty of peace, pledging herself to concert, without loss 
of time, the most effectual measures for the total abolition of 
‘* a traflic so odious and so highly reprobated by the laws of re- 
ligion and nature.” Yet, notwithstanding this assertion of 
Prince ‘Talleyrand,—notwithstanding the solemn stipulation of 
this treaty,— when the British ambassador at Paris requested, in 
January, 1817, a copy of the laws and instructions which had 
been promulgated on the subject, he received, in return, an or- 
dinance issued by the king only on the 8th of the same month, as 
if framed instanter, to meet his demand. Not a trace was. 
to be found of any such ordinance as that which Prince Talley- 
rand had declared, in 1815, to have been then issued. But this 
was not the whole of the disappointment and mortification to be 
felt by the British government: for this royal edict, besides bei 

thus tardy in its appearance, and destitute, even when it appeared, 
of the force of law, was found to be so completely inefficient in 
its provisions, that upon the long continued complaints of our 
minister and ambassador, a bill was introduced into the French 
legislature, and passed in April, 1818, denouncing—what? impri- 
sonment ? banishment ? the galleys? no; but simply ‘the confis- 
eation of ship and cargo, and the incapacity of the captain to 
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hold a command!” .And thus, in the present enlightened state 
of Europe on this great question, stands the French law to the 
present hour. In vain has the British government remonstrated 
again and again upon the utter inadequacy of so slight a punish- 
ment .to effect the object of the treaty, and to check the slave 
trader, whose illicit gains will amply repay the trifling risk he runs 
in embarking in the traffic under such a law, even had this law 
been enforced in a manner more suitable to its professed inten- 
tion than that in which, alone, it has been hitherto carried 
into execution. It is quite clear, from all the circumstances 
of the case, that a new and more effectual law is wanting; a law 
imposing, not merely a pecuniary fine, but a disgraceful punish- 
ment, a punishment which cannot be undergone by proxy, or 
be commuted for a sum of money. Whether either the right 
feeling of the French themselves, or the powerful representations 
of the British cabinet, will be able speedily to effect this ne- 
cessary point, remains to be seen. We shall conclude our 
remarks on_it with the following passage from the French trans-~ 
lator’s spirited preface to * L’etat actuel de la traite des Noirs,” 
in which he justly and forcibly shows the propriety of the mea- 
sure proposed by the British court. 


“Le ministre Anglais propose d’ajouter une peine infamante aux 
peines prononcées jusqu’i ce jour. Et quel obstacle raisonnable 
pourrait-on opposer a l’adoption de la peine infamante? Cette peine 
est attachée a bien des crimes moins grands que celui qu’il s’agit au- 
jourd’hui de réprimer. On applique la peineinfamante a celui qui 
vole un cheval ou une montre, et l’on craindrait de |’appliquer a pe a 
qui vole des milliers d’hommes, et qui, non seulement les vole, mais les 
enchaine, le sentasse dans des prisons flottantes, ov ils expirent de besoin 
et de tourmens, et condamne a un esclavage perpétuel ceux d’entre 
eux qui ont pu survivre a tant d’horreurs! Certes, si jamais crime 
mérita la peine infamante, c’est celui-la; et nous ne doutons pas que 
le gouvernement francais ne s’empresse, dans la session prochaine, de 
proposer cette’ mesure a la sagesse des deux chambres.” (P. 9, 10.) 


3. Butit is necessary that laws should be enforced as well as 
promulgated; and the penn is, in what way may this be 
effected in the case of illicit slave-trading? ‘The answer, we 
think, is not at all difficult. Let there be a maritime police, 
composed of all the powers which have enacted laws against the 
trade; and let their respective cruizers be stationed in the African 
and West Indian seas, armed with mutual authority to visit and 
detain slave-ships under each other’s flag; on the plan of the 
convention a® present existing between Great Britain, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands, and which we hope, wil , ere 
long, be extended to the flag of the United States. Let mixed 


commission courts also be fixed at convenient places for the adju- 
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dication of vessels thus detained ; as is at present done by con- 
sent between the four powers just mentioned. ‘The plan is so 
simple, so feasible, and so totally unconnected with questions of 
national right, that it seems impossible that France, if she have 
the least anxiety whatever to repress the slave trade, can hold 
out much longer against the adoption of some such proposition. 
We care not where the commission is located; let it be at Goree 
or Senegal, at Martinique or Guadaloupe, if that suit our neigh- 
bours better than a British settlement. All we want is, that the 
laws of the nation, to whose flag a contraband vessel is subject, 
should be enforced against the delinquents. And, surely, it is 
not too much to ask France if she will not enact severer laws 
against slave-trading, at least, so far to execute her treaty, as to 
enforce those which appear already upon her code. Were the 
penalty but an ounce of gum, or a dozen of yams, at least let the 
gum and the yams be demanded and paid. If France could en- 
gage that slave traders shall never change their flag, and would, 
moreover, station cruisers, sufficient in numbers and vigilance to 
protect her own from the disgrace which now attaches to it, there 
might be less need of her co-operation in a plan of mutual search 
and mixed commissions. But when it is notorious that her colours 
wave over the decks of so large a portion, as has been proved, 
of the vessels which carry their unhappy cargoes from Africa to 
the Western Main and Islands, it is little less than insulting 
to the rights of humanity for her to refuse her aid in the only 
plan which appears effectual for the suppression of the evil. We 
would, however, hope better things; and happy indeed shall we 
be to record, that the present session of her Chambers does not 
pass away without witnessing such a complete change in her whole 
policy on the question of the slave trade, as shall blot out, “every 
where and for ever,” this disgrace which is beginning to be con- 
nected with her name. ‘There is one fact, in particular, which 
weighs heavily on the minds of Englishmen, and ought to do so 
far more on those of Frenchmen, namely, that the present 
French slave trade is not the lingering remains of an old traffic, 
begun in times of barbarism, and which the reigning authori- 
ties of that noble country are unable to subvert ;—no—whatever 
direct slave traffic might formerly exist under the French flag, 
had been coimpletely destiuyed during the late war; the French 
African settlements, while under British authority, had effec- 
tually abolished the trade; no “ négréries” were to be seen in 
Senegal when the French resumed possession of it in 1817; 
the unhappy natives reposed securely under our protection; 
African commerce of an innocent and honourable kind was 
making advances; civilization and Christianity were radually 
radiating from the British colonies to the interior of that long- 
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desolated continent; and British cruizers were enabled by means 
of 3 belligerent rights, to do much to repress this execrable 
traiiic. 

But the events which emancipated Europe rivetted more 
firmly than ever the fetters of Africa. With the return of peace, 
the British flag necessarily lost its power over the navigation of 
its late enemies, now its allies And what was the consequence ? 
Slave expeditions began immediately to be fitted out for the coast 
of Africa, till the return of Buonaparte from Elba again, for 
a few days, prohibited the traffic. ‘To conciliate the friends of 
humanity, he issued an Imperial edict utterly abolishing the 
trade; thus by a single stroke of his pen, effecting what the legis- 
lature, and administration, and police, and marine of resusci- 
tated France, have been professedly labouring year after year in 
vain even to discountenance. The victory of Waterloo again 
restored the nations to peace and liberty; but, for every Euro- 
a who fell in that memorable battle, how many scores and 

undreds of unfortunate Africans were destined to be torn from 
their homes and country; either to expire amidst the horrors 
of the middle passage, or to wear out a painful and feverish 
existence in toil and slavery, and under the lash of unknown 
oppressors,—envying their more happy countrymen, alread 
slaughtered in aioe the sanctuary of their peaceful dwel- 
lings. It was with its eyes open to the enormities of the slave 
trade, that France has suffered its subjects to resume a traffic 
which might then, without difficulty, have been at once and for 
ever blotted out. It is a consideration, deeply afflicting and 
humiliating to humanity, and indelibly degrading to the par- 
ties concerned. The slave traders of France, though restrained 
for upwards of twenty years from any direct participation in 
their murderous traffic, had not forgotten the taste of African 
blood ; they still thirsted for their em ie ne vocation ; and no 
sooner was the transfer of Senegal and Goree completed, than, 
in spite of humanity, in spite of the protestations of Europe, 
and the so much vaunted prohibitory declarations and ordi- 
nances of their own government, they re-commenced, with all 
the calculations of mercantile Bi a on, the direful traffic. 
Slave ships were fitted out—(and what a slave ship is, those 
; who do not know may learn from Clarkson’s Abolition, or from 
one of the pamphlet before us, ‘Le Cri des Africains,” in 
which is inserted the well-known and truly affecting print of 
the interior of one, in which these unfortunate victims are seen 
to occupy a space scarcely so large as the dead in their. coffins)— 


négréries were erected—the ordinary incitements were applied 


after the cession of the settlements, the countries adjoining 
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“them, though previously flourishing in peace ‘and abundance, 
exhibited a frightful picture of misery and devastation. ‘* Bands 
of plunderers,” to use the language of an energetic address, 
nted to the sovereigns assembled at the-congress at Aix- 
Je-Chapelle, in 1818, and» which deserves to have been 
separately printed, “* Bands of plunderers went forth on every 
‘side. ‘Towns and villages were surrounded in the night, and 
‘set on fire. Their:miserable inhabitants flying to escape the 
flames, either met death in a hopeless resistance to the as- 
-sailants, or were seized, carried away, and consigned into in- 
terminable slavery and exile. By day, the peaceful labour- 
“ers in the field met the same fate; ruffians approached them by 
“stealth, seized, gagged, and bound them, an them away to 
‘the ships. Others-were dragged before the barbarous tribunals 
of the country, and accused of pretended or impossible crimes, 
‘that they and their families might be enslaved and tran ; 
‘under ‘colour of public justice.” But we have done:—let French- 
‘men only become acquainted with such facts, and we yet trust 
‘that the cause of humanity, honour, and consistency, will 
yaeecr in their bosoms, therr ordinances, and their judicatures. 

4. But there is still another point absolutely necessary to the 
abolition of this execrable*triffic, effectually to prevent slaves 
from being clandestinely imported into thecolonies. ‘The shores 
Africa are‘too extensive, andthe Atlantic vast, 

so completely guardeil:as “to ‘render escape wholly impossi 
to the slave who will be‘ mclined be run all hazards as 
tong as he can finda matket’for'his contraband cargo. It is of 
‘essential importance, therefore,’ that effectual measures should be 
taken to preclude the ‘possibility of purchasing new slaves by the 
inhabitants of the cdlonies. We will not at present discuss the 
question, whether,‘ in ‘point -of fact, slaves are still privatel 
imported into the colonial possessions of any of the powers whi 
have nominally abandoned ' the traffic. The ‘case may’ or may 
not be so; we mstitute no charge; all that is necessary to our 
SS is to inquire whether the actual laws and regulations 
of the colonies are such as to render such transactions so hazard- 
ous that the:practice must necessarily be abandoned. 

‘The ‘great point insisted upon year after year by the friends 
of the abolition, in order to prevent this obvious abuse, has been 
the establishment of an effectual slave registry. We shall not 
dilate upon ‘the details of this measure, or the arguments which 
have been vaguely urged against it by the colonial party ; both 
because’ we have already in a former number of our work entered 
at some ‘length-into - the merits of the question,* and because 
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the colonies themselves have since that period nominally 
admitted and acted upon the principle. | 


But the subject must not pass off thus lightly, for our readers 


are grossly deceived if they think that the object so long wished. 
for by the advocates of the registry bill is at length attained. 
It is true, that in consequence of the introduction of Mr. 


Wilberforce’s measure into parliament, and the flood of light | 


which was thrown upon the question by the discussions which 
then took place, his majesty’s government, feeling: the vast 
importance of the subject, sent out instructions to the co- 
lonies to do for themselves what, in case of their neglect, 
the legislature at home would itself ultimately do for them, 
It is further true that, in consequence of these events, the. 
colonial legislatures have found themselves obliged. at len 

to establish a registry to satisfy the mother country. Bat what: 
kind of a registry have they established? If our readers: wish to 
enter into details on this point,. we would recommend them. to. 
peruse the pamphlet (No. 4 on our list) entitled ** A Review 
of the Colonial Slave Registration Acts.” It is an extremely, 
interesting publication, and well deserves the attention of eve 
member both of the British and the colonial legislatures. It 
would be quite impracticable for us to enter into minute par- 
ticulars; but we shali just put our readers in possession ot the 
general fact, that though the colonial legislatures, to the 
number of twelve, have passed registry bills, they have all of 
them (Tobago generally excepted) by some unaccountable acci-. 
dent or oversight, either omitted certain provisions necessary to 
render the registry effectual to its professed purpose, or intro= 
duced others at variance with its very principle. It is a most 
curious circumstance, that out of twelve different: independent 
legislative bodies, all differing from each other, and many of: 
them widely, in their enactments, at least eleven should, by a 
strange fatality, have rendered their professed registry almost 
useless, sometimes worse than useless, as respects its main 
object—the permanent prevention of slave-smuggling. This 
fatality is the more remarkable when it is considered that 
they had before them the well-known model of an efficient and. 
perfectly convenient slave-registry in the ceded island of ‘Trini-. 
dad, on a. plan which had been approved by the law officers. 
of the crown; had received the sanction of the king in council; 
had stood the test of several years’ experiment ; and had become. 
a subject of public notoriety, even in England, from the.cir- 
cumstance of its having been made the model of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s bill. The colonial legislatures have adopted the plan of 
a registry only in name, verifying but too plainly a prediction. 
of the directors of the African Institution, in their spectal report. 
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of 1815, that “the work, if left to them, would certainly not be 
done,” that “should the fear of the mother country’s taking the 
work into her own hands produce a less openly contumacious 
spirit than before, the fruit would be no better than ostensible 
and impotent laws ;” and that “registration would be established 
rhaps, but on such a defective plan, and with such inadequate 
1 sanctions, that the dered effect would be lost, and the 
system itself would be perhaps made a cover for those very 
uds which it was designed to prevent.” The whole of this 
anticipation is but too justly applicable to the late colonial enact- 
ments, whether we view the provisions made by them respecting 
the registrars and their salaries; the registry books and registry 
offices; the duties of the registry officers; the specifications in the 
returns; the transmission of copies to England, or the sanctions 
by which obedience to the registry laws is proposed to be enforced. 
e shall produce only two or three samples of these enactments, 
from which the reader may judge of their general tenour. The 
first two relate to the specifications in the returns, the third to 
the sanctions or executory enactments. 


** The Order in Council adopted a division, which not one of the 
Colonial Acts, with the exception of the Act of Tobago, has followed 
—that of returning the plantation slaves and the personal slaves sepa- 
rately, in distinct lists; and recording them in distinct books. By the 
provisions of the other Colonial Acts, they are to be blended indiscri- 
‘minately. This is one of the few instances, in which the Colonial Le- 
gislatures, in their departures from the precedent, are found, with the 
exception that has been noticed, to be all of one mind. It is, therefore, 
“the more worthy of observation.”* (Review of Registration Acts, 
op. 24, 25.) 

“Of nine descriptive particulars, required to be specified for the 
- purpose of identification, and the prevention of frauds, by the Order in 
Council, and the Bill brought in by Mr. Wilberforce, the Acts of 
Assembly have ALL rejected four at least, and for the most part five ; 
and have retained only those which are the most general, and therefore 
-of the smallest utility. Surnames, stature, parentage or other family — 
relations; and marks also, with the exceptions already noticed, are, 
with a striking uniformity, rejected;—while the single appellation, 
common to thousands; the country, which is still more comprehensive; 
the colour, one shade of which comprizes above nine-tenths of all the 
slaves in the colonies; and the usual employment, which, in regard to 
field negroes, the great subjects of imported slavery, is scarcely any 


@ We have not space to give the particulars relative to this enactment. We 
must, therefore, refer our readers to the pamphlet before us. They will there find 
it clearly proved, that the omission to distinguish between personal and plantation 
slaves, besides various other injurious effects, must inevitably introduce such inex- 
éricable confusion that the whole scheme will be rendered unavailing for any useful 
purpose, especially for that of preventing the importation of new negroes. 
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distinction at all; are, with a uniformity equally remarkable, retained. 
The latter particulars were, indeed, in their connexion with the former, 
of importance, by multiplying the difficulties of fraudulent substitutions; 
but, when the more particular descriptions are omitted, and the more 

neral ones only set forth, the latter become manifestly of very little, 
if any, value.” (Ibid. p. 42.) 


‘* It cannot be necessary to show, that the main difficulty attending 
the plan of a Slave Registry in general, is to ensure its punctual execu- 
tion in the colonies. The impotence of judicial and executive autho- 
rity there, when opposed to the current of local prejudices and interests, 
is too notorious to be denied. It is an evil inseparable perhaps from. 
small societies; and that in proportion to the degree of liberty which. 
they enjoy. But it is pre-eminently felt in the British West-India co- 
lonies, where the extreme degrees of civil freedom, and civil prostration, 
divide a small number of individuals possessing all the power, and all 
the privilege, from the mass of the society at large; and where the laws” 
can only be enforced through the verdicts of juries, and by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, taken exclusively from the small privileged class. 
Above all, the arm of every colonial legislature is paralyzed from this 
cause. whenever it attempts to protect the large enslaved majority 
from the wrongs of the privileged few. ws , 

*¢ These truths are not more credible in theory, than incontestible in 
fact. They are admitted by many respectable colonists, sufficiently 
zealous in defence of their interior system, and are attested by irre- 
sistible evidence. No other apology can, in fact, be made for the ac- 
knowledged non-execution of the many meliorating Slave Acts which. 
the last thirty years have produced in most of our West-India islands, . 
Well was it observed of them by Mr, Burke, ‘ I have seen what has been 
done by the West-Indian Assemblies. It is arrant trifling. They have. 
done little ; and what they have done is good for nothing; for it is totally 
destitute of an execulory principle.’ we 

‘¢ From these considerations it is evident, that no punctual or per- 
manent execution of the laws for registering slaves, could rationally be 
expected from such ordinary sanctions, as civil remedies to be prose- 
cuted, or penalties to be recovered, in the colonial courts. : 

“ The promoters of the Register Bill were well aware of this; and 
so was his Majesty’s Government, when framing the Order in Council 
for Trinidad. An executory principle, therefore, was sought for, and 
found, in the self-interest of the master; his future title to his slaves 
being made to depend on their due registration. Ample provisions 
were made to protect him against the neglects of others, or his own | 
involuntary defaults; but, subject to a fair allowance for these, his 
rights as an owner were virtually forfeited, if the law was disobeyed, | 
In making out his title in a court of law, against any person withhold- 
ing his property in slaves, he was bound, as an indispensable preliminary, 
to show that they were registered as belonging to him, or to the person 
under whom he claimed. In asserting his right against a negro claim- 
ing to be free, he was held to the same preliminary proof, _ 

, * Asa sanction founded on the same principle, and of still greater 


efficacy, the validity of a sale or mortgage was made to depend on the, 


ai 
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same condition: unregistered slaves could not be conveyed as property; 
and by the provisions-of the Register Bill, the insertion of them in any 
deed of sale or mortgage annulled the whele conveyance.” ...... his ah 


*¢ The most anxious inquiry of your Committee, therefore, has been, 
in what degree these grand executory means have been adopted by the 
Acts under its review; and you will hear with pain the disheartening 

l result: that with a fo partial and useless exceptions, they have 
not been adopted at all! 

- The consequences of this fatal departure from the plan, are not 
only the loss of that salutary influence, on the minds of proprietors, 
which would best insure the regular execution of these laws, but the 
easy frustration, at the master’s will, of such feeble remedies as the 
Acts affect to provide against the holders of slaves, or of negroes treated 
as such, whom they: have never returned for registration.” (Ibid. 
Pp: 96, 100.) 


We have selected these three particulars because they apply, 
with the exception of Sms to the late colonial enactments ge- 
nerally ; but the individual provisions of particular islands exhi- 
bit still more glaring marks of the spirit in which they have been 
framed. Let one clause suffice for an example. 


*< It would hardly be credited, perhaps, on less decisive evidence 
than the official copies of their acts, that two of the assemblies, instead 
making non-registration evidence of freedom, have made registration 
idence of slavery!!! Such nevertheless is the fact. In the 
act of Barbadoes is this extraordinary clause: ‘ Be it further en- 
acted, that upon all questions respecting the freedom or slavery of any 
individual, arising in any court, or before any magistrate, in this colony, 
a duly certified copy of the registration of such individual in the 
beoks of the said registrar shall be received as sufficient prima facie 
evidence of the slavery of such individual’ The act of Dominica has 
a clause precisely in the same words. But in this latter island, the 
great danger and injustice of enabling a man, by his own return, to’ 
make evidence in his own favour, against the dearest rights of his op- 
ponent, were not overlooked. The legislature of Dominica has even 
manifested, that it felt at the moment the force of those objections, 
when property was in question; for, improving on the work of its, 
neighbours in Barbadoes, it‘annexed to the clause the following pro- 
viso: * Provided always, that where any dispute shall arise respecting. 
the right or title of any person or persons to any slave or slaves, such 
registration shall not be deemed evidence of the property of such person. 
or persons as shall be set forth in the said books of registry as the reputed 
owner of such slave or slaves.’ That is, the registry is pa wholly inad- 
missible in evidence between free persons contesting the right of pro- 
perty in an admitted slave; but sufficient evidence to consign to perpetual 
itary slavery'a person claiming to be free! It was felt, that the 
party setting up the title could easily create, by his own fraudulent. 
act, such evidence to sustain it ;—a good reason certainly for rejecting 
such evidence ; but palpably much stronger in the question of freedom, 
than in that of property.” (Jbid.p.115,116.) 


| 
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The following is the general estimate of the committee of the 
African Institution, to whom the public is indebted for the able 
exposition of the character of the colonial registration laws 
contained in: this pamphlet, and who have taken ample care to 
prove all they have asserted. | 


“ Neither in the organization of the registries themselves, nor in the 
form or substance of the returns to be made, nor in the other positive 
duties directed to be performed by individuals and public officers, nor 
in the sanctions by which obedience to these laws is tobe promoted or 
enforced, are they at. all adequate to the ends proposed. It may clearly; 
be foreseen, that they will not even supply that grand and unfortunate 
defect in our colonial policy, so long strangely suffered to exist, the 
want of an accurate periodical census of the slave population. .Much 
less can laws. like these effectually exclude a clandestine slave trade, 
werent the imposition of illegal slavery, and produce that salutary, 

espair of any future foreign supply which would most effectually~ 
promote the humane treatment of the plantation slaves, and their con- 
sequent preservation and irfcrease. The acts, in short, will not be 
executed; and their execution, as they stand, would be useless.” 
(Ibid, p. 120, 121.) 


_ A general consequence to which all these observations tend is 
sufficiently obvious. ‘Uatortunately the course taken, of' leaving this: 
_— and necessary work to the colonial legislatures, is an experiment’ 
at has failed ; and is-not, by being repeated, at all likely to succeed.. 
Uniformity, as well as efficiency is wanted; and neither cam be ration»: 
ally expected from thirteen different bodies, who have no:communica- 
tion with each other, much less any deference for each other, and who 
all come with unconcealed reluctance to the task.” (Jdid. ps 125.). 


*¢ Your Committee does not hesitate to add, as its clear opinion, that 
unless effectual measures shall now be taken by parliament, to establish. 
a slave registration throughout the British West-Indies, on a uniform, 

n, and with the only adequate executory provisions, the plan had. 

ter be altogether abandoned. 

*¢ To this alternative, however, the promoters.of the measure cam, 
hardly.he driven. The credit of the government and of parliament, and 
even the honour and moral character of the nation itself, im the eyes: 
of foreign powers, are pledged to the establishment of this system in a. 
really efficacious way; as the best means of giving certain effect.and. 

rpetuity, within our colonies, to the abolition of the. slave trade.””’ 
(Jbid. p. 127, 128.) 


This last, remark is of very great importance, and it isschiefly; 
for the sake of impressing on our readers this conclusion, , 
we have said so much upon the:present: part of the subject. In 
every stage of the Sevens against the slave trade, ; the. colo- 
nial body has so unequivocally evinced its hostility. to any thing, 
like an actual, uncompromising, and universal abolition,,that, it. 


might easily have been, and, as we have. seen, it was,.anticipated, 


by the friends of that measure, that they would not willingly tie 
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their own hands by an efficient registry bill. It is quite neces- 
sary, therefore, that the Imperial Parliament should inte 
between the slave-smuggler and his helpless victin; and while 
it allows the colonist to retain his present stock of slaves, and, if 
he can, to increase their numbers by his care and humanity, it 
should take effectual measures to prevent his purchasing new 
ones from Africa, to add to the mass of human degradation and 
misery, which is already but too appalling. 

There are two considerations on this subject which weigh 
powerfully on our minds. The first is, that unless a more effec- 
tual mode of registry be introduced in the colonies, the bene- 
fit will be lost of the act passed in 1819, upon the spontaneous sug- 

tion of his majesty’s ministers, for establishing a registry 
ot colonial slaves in the mother country. By this Act, no sub- 
ject of his majesty in the United Kingdom, can purchase 
slaves, or advance money upon them, unless they shall have been 
duly registered; but how can any thing approaching towards a 
uniform or useful registry be kept in England, while the system 
remains such as it is at present in the colonies? It will be no con- 
solation or assistance to an unfortunate African who may be ille- 

lly introduced into the colonies, or to a freeman deprived of 
the benefits of his manumission, that the unjust entry which retains 
him in bondage in Dominica or Barbadoes, is carefully copied 
and preserved in the colonial office at home. 

- The second consideration to which we allude, is the attitude 
in which this country stands with regard ‘to foreigners, and es- 
pecially to France. At the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the go- 
vernment of that country expressed its willingness to-introduce 
into the French colonies regulations similar to those of our re- 
gistry bill, and this (though a measure of internal administration) 
as a matter of international concert. This notification was re- 
ceived by Lord Castlereagh * with the highest satisfaction,” as 
an arrangement likely to operate powerfully in suppressing the 
French slave trade. But is there not a flagrant inconsistency in 
inviting France to enforce an efficient registration in her colo-. 
nies, when she may so fairly retort upon us the late inadequate, 
not to say evasive, enactments in our own? We shall not dwell 
upon the subject ; but we earnestly recommend the consideration 
of it to the Britich legislature, who, we sincerely trust, will not 
roger in devising some adequate cure for so enormous an 
ev 

There is one benefit which will arise from the establishment 
of an efficient ny sot in the colonies, which we must not omit,— 
we mean its powerful effect in ameliorating the condition of the 
slave population. ‘The primary object of it would indeed be to 
prevent illegal importations; but an effect second only to this in 
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importance, would be its beneficial influence as respects those 
who are already in captivity. It would have, among other things, 
the important effect of obliging the claimant of a slave to prove 
his slavery, instead of obliging the alleged slave, as at present, to 
prove his freedom. But as our object in the present paper is 
not to give a view of the state of slavery, but only of the 
slave trade, we must not enlarge on this interesting point: 
it is obvious, however, that in proportion as the clandes- 
tine acquirement of slaves is rendered difficult, more care will 
be taken of those already under the yoke. And, after all, the 
self-interest of the owner is the chief ground upon which we 
build much hope of an improved treatment of slaves in our West 
Indian islands. Much yet remains to be done in the way of 
amelioration, even where most has been performed. More 
equal laws and regulations as respects master and slave; more 
attention to the reasonable comforts of the latter; better food ; 
less rigorous work; milder and more equitable punishments; the 
encouragement of marriage; and the benefit of a systematic reli- 
gious instruction ; these are points which demand much atten- 
tion, and it is one great advantage of an effectual registry, that 
it will make the master feel it to be his interest to attend to them, at 
least to most of them, from a consciousness that unless his slaves are 
well treated, he is not likely to keep up his gangs, and that if 
these dwindle away it will be impossible to recruit them. In 
particular, that sacred and most humanizing institution, so la- 
mentably wanted, and so deplorably violated, among the black 
and coloured population in the colonies—we mean marriage— 
will meet with encouragement in proportion as an effectual 
registry cuts off new supplies of slaves; for the master cannot 
but perceive hqw injurious polygamy and promiscuous intercourse 
must be to every hope of keeping up, much less of increasing, - 
their numbers. Nor, we would trust, can West Indian mas- 
ters long shut their eyes to the benefit of religious instruction 
for their slaves. It is quite surprising that so inadequate a de- 
ee of attention should have been paid to these points in Eng- 
and ; and that, while year after year the question of the abolition 
found so many zealous advocates, the amelioration of the state 
of those who are already in bondage, and particularly their reli- 
gious instruction, should have excited—comparatively at least,— 
so little sympathy. It is well known that the regular clergy in 
the colonies, cannot possibly, however anxiously they ve be dis- 


posed,—(and many of them we are happy to say are so disposed) 
attend efficiently to the spiritual instruction of the slaves.* In ex 


* The extreme religious destitution of the negroes and people of colour in the 
West Indies, if any doubt could exist on the subject, is uow but too clearly de- 
monstrated by the official returns to parliament from all the islands, in conse © 
quence of Earl Bathurst’s circular, in 1817, 
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tensive parishes, and in so oppressive a climate, it is often as much 
as they can do to go through the ordinary duties of their, fune- 
tion, so that they can spare but little time or energy for catechising, 
or otherwise instructing, these unhappy outcasts, who are conse- 
ntly.suffered, in a great majority of instances, .to pass through 
life ignorant of the first principles of religion ; uncivilized; unbap- 
tized; reckless of heaven or hell; and uninstructed in the promises 
of that Being, who is ‘* without respect of persons ;” and of that 
merciful Redeemer who died, without distinction of clime or 
colour, for the sins of the world.. And yet, as one of the writers 
before us, M. Laisné de Villevéque, justly exclaims in his 
of last June, to the Chamber of Deputies, ‘ S’il est des lieux on 
par préférance la religion doit répandre des bienfaisantes et pa- 
cifiques maximes, c’est sans doute dans les colonies... .La reli- 
ion est le plus sur fondement de l’ordre social, de Ja paix des 
de tranguillité des Etats; elle est unique consolation 
dans l’infortune....Si elle préche aux uns la docilité, lobéis- 
sance, et. la resignation, elle recommande aux autres la. bonté, 
la. justice, l'indulgence, et l’humanité.” it is an argument. of 
the most pitiable ignorance where colonists. not only neglect 
themselves, but, in various instances, oppose in others the 
religions instruction of their slaves. On some plantations, 
polygamy, drunkenness, concubinage, and Pagan revels, are 
offences. of little magnitude (unless when they. directly inter- 
fere with the master’s time or interest), in’ comparison with 
attending the instructions of a Methodist or Moravian missionary, 
Things, we hope, are somewhat improved in these respects ;. but. 
still, this general picture does not appear too highly coloured 
to be accurate. 

We have been somewhat curious to ascertain A there could 
be in the proceedings of Christian missionaries justly calculated to 
awaken the jealousy, or excite the indignation, of the most seru+ 
pulous. colonist ; and we have dived, for that purpose, into a 
mass of the reports and res gest@ of several of those. benevolent 
institutions which have extended their charity to the most 
degraded part of our fellow men: and fellow. subjects. We 
have, at this. moment, a somewhat copious collection of these 
documents lying before us; but:we can find nothing in them,, 
after some considerable search, to justify the slightest shadow of 
suspicion of i consequences likely to result to the colomies 
from. the int ion of Christian instruction among the slaves. 
We have, indeed, discovered. much of quite an opposite kind; 
we have*found that wherever faithful. in affectionate spiritual 


instruction has been extended to the huts and haunts of these 

degraded ‘and long ected beings, their habits and character 

have improved, and they have been rendered more laborious, 

more docile, nore contented, and more-trusty;. besides the in- 
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cidental benefits which have accrued to their owners from ‘their 
sobriety, their adoption of the rite of marriage, and the general 
correctness of their morals. Many facts and incidents which we 
have collected in examining into this subject, are of so highly 
pleasing and interesting a character, that if our, Gaeoreni by 
any possibility admit of it, we should not consent to withhold them 
from our readers. There is not an objection that we ever heard 
or read of against the Christian instruction of the slaves in our 
colonies, that we would not pledge ourselves to refute by plain 
and palpable facts, recorded upon unexceptionable authority. 
_ Not a few slave-owners and managers are so well convineed 
of the improved character of their slaves when brought under 
the influence of religion, that they have themselves warmly 
atronized and assisted the exertions of benevolent indivi- 
as and societies, and particularly those of the Wesleyan 
missionaries. We chance to have within reach some. of 
the last reports and proceedings of that body, and, from 
a careful inspection of them, are convinced, church men as | 
we are, and .as we think it a privilege to be, that ‘the f 
colonies are under the greatest obligations to the benevolent 'la- i 
bours of those missionaries, who, in the absence of ‘that spiritual t 
instruction which the parochial clergy, however diligent, could 
not possibly bestow upon the black and coloured population, | 
have exerted themselves so diligently and successfully, that more t 
than 23,000 persons, almost exclusively black and coloured, are 
at the present moment enrolled among their members in the dif- 
ferent West India Islands. ‘The conduct of these converts has | 
been, in general, not only far better than could have ' been ex- : 
pected, under all the circumstances of the case,’ but often so 
truly praise-worthy as to soften the prejudices of some proprietors 
and managers who, at first, warmly opposed the ‘instruction of 
their slaves. ‘We have perused with much pleasure the direc- 
tions given by the Wesleyan society to its West India missiona+ 
ries, and dare pronounce the spirit which they breathe to be as 
wise and enlightened as it is humane and Christian. We should 
be glad to know’what any slave-holder has to fear from 
ing out to the colonies under such instructions as the following ? 
We copy .the passage from the last Wesleyan Missionary 
*¢ As in the colonies in which you are called to labour, a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are in a state of slavery, the committee 
most strongly call to your recollection, what was so fully stated to you 
when you were accepted as a missionary to the ‘West Indies, that your 
only business is to promote the moral and religious improvement of 
: the slaves to whom you may have access, without in the least degree, in 
: public or private, interfering with their civil condition. Onvall per- 
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sons in the state of slaves, yes are diligently and explicitly to enforce 
the same exhortations which the Apostles of our Lord administered to 
the slaves of ancient nations, when by their ministry they embraced 
Christianity. Eph. vi. 5—8, ‘ Servants be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in sin- 
gleness of your heart, as unte Christ; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart; with good will doing service as to the Lord, and not to 
men: knowing that whatsoever thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.’ Col. iii. 
22-25, ‘Servants obey in all things your: masters according to the 
flesh : not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God: and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men: knowing, that of the Lord ye shall receive the re- 
ward of the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done: and 
there is no respect of persons.’ 

“‘ You are directed to avail yourselves of every opportunity to ex- 
tend your labours among the slaves of the islands where you may be 
stationed ; but you are in no case to visit the slaves of any plantation 
without the permission of the owner or manager; nor are the times 
which you may appoint for their religious services to interfere with 
their owners’ employ ; nor are you to suffer any protracted meetings in 
the evening, not even at negro burials, on any account whatever. In 
all these cases you are to meet even unreasonable prejudices, and at- 
tempt to disarm suspicions, however groundless, so far as you can do 
it consistently with your duties as faithful and laborious ministers of 
the Gospel.” 


_ Among the points which most urgently call for attention in the 
colonies, one is, to allow the slaves a real, as well as nominal, day of 
rest on the Christian Sabbath. In an interesting and well-written 
pamphlet, published in 1817, appears the following short, but 
affecting, and we have no reason to think unjust, picture of a 
West-Indian Sunday :—* The slave is at his toil under the lash 
of his driver; he is working his ground for his maintenance, or 
employed in carrying its fruits to market; where, after he has 
disposed of them, he spends the remainder of the day, if he be 
not too far from home, in dancing, drinking, and every kind of 
riot.’ Surely a Christian Ro me has a just right to put 
down such a practice as this, and to say, peremptorily, that a co- 
lonial slave, however degraded his condition, shall not be obliged 
to devote the day of sacred rest to labouring for that scanty 
provision which he had already too dearly earned by six days of 
servile toil, 

_ We have alluded thus pointedly to the exertions of the Wes- 
leyan missionaries, partly because the members of that persuasion 
have occupied the largest sphere in this labour of benevolence, 
and partly because they have been greatly misrepresented by 
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some of the West-India party, both in the islands and at home, 


Other individuals, however, and societies, have a considerable 
share of merit. ‘The Moravian missionaries have been very su¢- 
cessful in their charitable labours in some of the British, but more 
especially in the Danish, islands. ‘The Church Missionary So- 
ciety also has made some hopeful advances in establishing schools 
for Christian instruction, particularly in Antigua. The chartered 
Society for the Propagation of the Sica in Foreign Parts, has 
likewise of late begun to adopt several humane measures for the 
instruction and treatment of the slaves. on its own estates 
in Barbadoes. Bishop Porteus exerted himself very honourably 
on this subject many years ago. He revived and rendered effi- 
cient a society for the conversion of negro slaves, originally in- 
stituted, we believe, by the great Boyle, and which now employs 
several missionaries who are labouring with success in our West 
India Islands. 

It is recreating to turn from the contemplation of the fore- 
_ going scenes, to the colony of Sierra Leone, where the improve- 
ments which have already taken place, and they are every day ex- 
tending, disprove most completely the tales which have been so 
often echoed, of the incorrigible stupidity and. brutality of the 
African character. ‘The injustice of holding in slavery negroes 
recaptured under the abolition acts is very obvious ; bos it was 
not quite so obvious what to do with them when taken. To turn 
them adrift on their own shores would only expose them to a 
second kidnapping; and, to send them to Europe, would have 
been expensive, and wholly unadvisable; and, to send them to 
the West Indies, still worse. ‘The colony of Sierra Leone has, 
however, most seasonably supplied this desideratum. 

Not without extreme admiration do we look back upon the 
origin and progress of that settlement, which, from a little, 
low, and despised beginning, has become a noble, and we trust, 
an imperishable monument of British philanthropy, and perhaps 
the destined focus for the civilization and Christianizing of in- 
land Africa. As a depot for recaptured negroes, and a conve- 
nient seat for courts of adjudication, its value to this country is 
incalculable ; indeed, if government had not found this settle- 
ment ready formed to their hands,—and formed too on princi- 
ples which hold no compromise with the slave trade, or slavery, 
— it must either have altogether abandoned the plan of liberat- 
ing the negroes recaptured by its cruizers, or have established 
a settlement for the express purpose,—a scheme which would 
have demanded more time, and thought, and money, than could 
have been conveniently expended upon it. Indeed, we almost 

uestion whether the design could have been effected at all. The 
olonization Society in the United States of America, in conse- 
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ence partly of the same difficulty in disposing of «recaptured 
chiefly exertions, the American 
legislature has decitled, shall be restored ’to liberty,) and with a 
view tofurnish a convenient ayslum for free people of colour, 
who may wish to emigrate from the United States, has been for 
the last two or three years endeavouring to found a free colony on 
the western coast of Africa; but, though its conductors had the 
example of Sierra Leone before them, and had access to all the in- 
formation that the experience and early vicissitudes of that colo- 
ny could suggest, they have not even yet been able to complete 
their object. The severe misfortunes which befel their expedi- 
tion in the first attempt to form their projected settlement are well 
known. We do not, however, allude to them to disparage the 
efforts of this excellent institution, whose plans the American go- 
vernment has most wisely and humanely approved of and pa- 
tronized. It may not be long before their success may be as com- 
plete as that which has attended the colony of Sierra Leone; 
a settlement which the American Colonization Society itself re- 
marks, in one of its reports, “ enjoys a greater degree of prospe- 
rity than-distinguished any one ofthe British colonies, now the 
United States of America, at an equal period after its establish- 
ment.” 

This testimony respecting the state of the colony of Sierra 
Leone is abundantly confirmed by the official repofts of Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy and Sir George Collier. The industry, sobriety, 
and good character of the recaptured negroes have excited the 
surprise and admiration of these and other gentlemen who have 
visited the colony. Sir George Collier remarks of the public 
schools, ** The:manner in which, they are conducted reflects the 

reatest credit upon those concerned in their prosperity ; and 

e improvement made by the scholars proves the aptitude of the 
African, if moderate pains be taken to instruct him.” He adds, 
speaking of the attention ‘paid to religion, “ 1 have attended 
places of public worship in every quarter of the globe,..and I do 
most conscientiously declare, never did ] witness the ceremonies 
of religion more /piously performed, or more devoutly attended 
to, than in Sierra Leone.” | 

The population of Sierra Leone in July, 1820, had amounted 
to 12,521 souls, consisting chiefly of liberated Africans and free 
settlers of colour. The number of marriages in the twelve 
months preceding was no less than 455—no imperfect criterion 
of the improved moral habits of the population. The births 
were 299 males and 272 females. The ‘baptisms, in the same 
period, amounted to no less than 1260. ‘There are National 
schools all over'the colony for the infant and adult population, 
of whom some thousands are carefully instructed ; and the effect 
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has been that, in Regent’s Town alone, as much as two years 
ago (and the improvement has been ive ever since), the 
attendance at church, three times on the Su inday, consisted of not 
less than twelve or thirteen hundred negroes, and at the Chap- 
lain’s daily morning and evening prayers, of not less than five 
hundred. ‘To the religious character and good conduct of the 
communicants, who are very numerous, the Chaplain and others 
bear the highest possible testimony. 

Nor is improvement in a res less conspicuous. 
From a document more than a year and a half old, we learn, 
that at one of the villages called Regent’s Town, at that period, 
nineteen streets had been formed ; good roads had been cut round 
the town ; a large stone church had been finished ; a government 
house, a parsonage house, a hospital, school-houses, store-houses, 
a bridge of several arches, some native dwellings, and other build- 
ings, were either finished, or were on the point of being so. The 
state of cultivation also further manifested the industry of the 
fenced in, were attached to every dwelling; all the 

in the immediate neighbourhood wasunder cultivation, besides 
detached pieces of land, even to the distance of three miles. ‘There 
‘were many rice-fielcs; and among the other vegetables raised for 
food, we find enumerated cassadas, plantains, cocoa, yams, coffee, 
and Indian corn. Of fruits, they had bananas, oranges, 
limes, pine-apples, ground nuts, guavas, and papaws. Of ani- 
mals, there were horses, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, pigs, ducks, 
and fowls. A market was held daily, and on Saturdays this 
market was large and genera]. All the inhabitants were farmers); 
but many of them, besides the cultivation of the ground, had 
learned and exercised various trades: 50 of them were masons 
and bricklayers, 40 carpenters, $0 sawyers, 30 shingle-makers, 
20 taylors, 4 blacksmiths, and 2 butchers. In these various 
‘ways upwards of 600 of the negroes maintained themselves ; and 
shad been enabled, in a very short space of time, by the fruits of 
their own productive industry, to relieve from all expense, on 
their personal account, the British Government, to whom they 
felt the deepest gratitude, and were accustomed to pay'the most 
faithful allegiance. 

Such was the state of one of the villages of recaptured negroes, 
some time since, and it is but a specimen of the vest, ‘for we 
have before stated, the improvement both there and throughout 
the colony continues to be progressive. 

Now, if all these circumstances prove nothing else, they 
show, at least, that there is nothing in the character of the native 
African that demonstrates him born only to be the drudge 
of his white neighbours. How much higher does ‘he stand 
in the scale of humanity than his European captor! Jn 
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the colony of Sierra Leone, where there is a much better oppor- 
tunity of judging of the moral qualities of the two parties than 
elsewhere, there are many facts on record which would sound 
strangely indeed on the western side of the Atlantic. What, for 
example, would be said in some of the West India islands, where 
the word and oath of a black man are heeded little more than 
the bleating of a sheep, at least when opposed to the interest or 
asseveration of a white one, to a statement, such as the follow- 
ing, made in an official letter from the British Commissioners in 
Sierra Leone to Lord Castlereagh :—* Your lordship,” they say, 
“© may be desirous of some explanation of the superior credit 
iven to the testimony of the negroes found in this vessel and 
in others, in the situation of slaves, in opposition to the testimon 


of the masters, and sometimes also to that of the mates and mari- 


ners. We lament to say, the reason is, that a system of perju 
is organized and practised among all those slave-dealers, which 
is generally discovered by their prevarications upon some plain 
and apparently indifferent collateral object of examination, upon 
which no arrangement or preparation had been thought necessary. 
Some fact or some document that cannot be overcome is generally 
discovered, and the plain narrative of the negro sist by the 
inherent force of its truth.” We make no comment on this fact. 
Before we conclude, we think it right once more to state that 
the subject of our animadversions has been the slave trade, and 
not slavery. We repeat this, lest we should be accused, as others 
have been before us, of preaching up revolt and insurrection to 
the colonies; for if a Council, spent 
inst missionaries, cou ravely suspect, as literally hap- 
that a minute of the ‘Methodist in London, 
which recognizes * the fallen nature of man and original sin,” 
was intended “ to allude to the state of bondage as it exists in the 
West India colonies,” we should not be surprised if, with equal 
sagacity, it were found out that we, in our zeal for Africa, are 
wishing to lay a train of gunpowder to blow up, from end to end, 
iL however, speak 
our mind frankly on the subject; we confess that the slave 
trade we detest, and slavery we do not much admire; yet 
we as freely admit, that it would not be right, or wise, or politic, 
or humane; in short, it would be Quixotism and madness to 
think, for a moment, of rashly emancipating all the slaves at 
present under the West Indian yoke. No judicious friend of 
Africa ever thought of such a measure, or any thing like it. 
Neither shall we take up the question whether any, and, ifso, 
what plan could be devised and carried into effect for such a safe 
and a emancipation, as would be consistent with the ac- 
quired rights of their holders, and prove a common blessing to 
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all parties. We touch not upon any points of this nature; other- 
wise we could dilate with much pleasure upon the measures 
adopted within the last few years in several of the Eastern co- 
lonies (though we freely allow under different circumstances 
from those of the West Indies), for emancipating their slaves. 
One point, however, we cannot, and wish not to disguise, 
from our readers, namely, that we have not nerve to look 
forward to slavery in any part of the world as an institution 
of unlimited or very long duration. We think, also, that 
the tendencies of modern society are pressing closely on its 
border. Law, reason, nature, civilization, religion, all hold the 
same doctrine—that one man was not born to be the perpetual 
slave of another; that not even a parent has any right to doom 
his own child, or a warrior his captive, to such a condition. The 
institutions of society, as in the case of the West Indian colonies, 
may indeed have introduced an innovation on this obvious dic- 
tate of reason; and, under such unnatural circumstances, it 
may be impolitic to subvert suddenly what has been so long 
gues to maturity. But, let these matters be as they may— 
or the slietbaas truism we contend; and we wish to see it 
firmly entrenched in the principles and feelings of the whole 
world, so that no new species of slavery may ever grow up in 
future, and that old ones may wear out as soon as is consistent 
with prudence and equity. In the mean time, to ameliorate 
every where the condition of the existing slave population, and 
to cement it to the governing party by the ties of good-will and 
reciprocal interest, is as much the sound policy as the duty of 
the master, especially in the West Indies, where, when least 
suspected, the natura ——_ of the two parties may come, as 
in St. Domingo, to be awfully measured, man against man, in a 
contest between indefeasible right and illegitimate power. — 
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Ostriches, 189—cruelty towards a 


slave, 189—dreadful winds in the 
desert, 190—Morzouk, 190 —caravan 
with slaves, 191—course of the Niger, 
192— Bournon, 192—Tombuctoo,193. 

Africa, can never hecome civilized 
while European colonies traffic in 
staves, 435. 

A fricanInstitution, Reports of the Direc- 
tors of the, 480—its efforts to abolish 
the slave trade, 438—its excellence, 
439—its opinion relative to the Co- 
lonial Registration Laws, 477. 

African Travellers; Ritchie, 179, 194— 
Ledyard, 181——Houghton, 181—— 
Park, 182—Horneman, 182—Roent- 
gen, 183. 

Analogy, between the Natural and Mo- 
ral world, 345—between Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 348—regard- 
ing the attributes of God, 348—not 
to be confounded with resemblance, 
349. 

Antinomianism, dangerous tendency of, 
154, 

Apocalypse, (Tine) the most complete of 
the inspired writings, 396—the Se- 
ven Seals, and their allusions, 397— 

language hieroglyphic, 399— 
interpretation of the Apocalyptic 
Beast, 400—an emblem of the four 
great Monarchies, 402—the ten king- 
doms of the Roman Empire, 405— 
the prophecies of Daniel, 406, &c.— 
prediction of the dismemberment of 
the eastern Roman empire, 411— 
supremacy of the Saracen power, 412 
—Saracens and Turks predicted by 
Daniel, 413—trise of Mahometanism, 
ANG—its spread, 418—the first vial, 


420—the second, 422—proofs of Ma- 
hometanism being predicted in Serip- 
ture, 423—Mahomet’s the num- 
ber of the beast, 424—third vial, 426 
—fourth ditto, 427—epochjof the Mil- 
lennium, 428—conjectured from 
phecy, 428—the state of the Millen- 
nium, 429, 

Apostate, conjectured by Wranghamto 
mean the numbez of the beast in Re- 
velation, 425. 

Ararat, Mount, 305, 

Aurora Borealis, 74. 

Autumn near the Rhine, 202—merits of 
the work, 2083—abounds in anecdote 
and observation, 214—contains in- 
teresting information on the state of 
Religion, 218, 


Banquets of the Romans, 276, 

Baptism, ee udministered in the Greek 
Church, 88—Desnitzski’s Discourse 
on, 95. 

Baronets, institution of, 121, 

Beauty, African ideas of, 187. 

Bentinck (Lord W.), calumniated by 
Lady Morgan, 290—his proclamation 
to the Italians, 292—used no perfidy 
towards Genoa, 295. 

Bible Rhymes, by Mrs. More, 102-—~ 
their object, 103—extracts; Isaiah, 
104—History of the Three Children, 
105—difficulty of attempting subjects 
from the New Test. 107—the efficacy 
of Faith on a Death bed, 108. 

Bishop of St. David’s Vindication of 
1 John, v. 7, from the objections of 
Griesbach, 219—decisiveness of the 
work, 223—his moderation and firm- 
ness in the controversy, 227—ex poses 
the unfairness of those who cavil at 
the passage, 233--conclusiveness of his 
arguments, and his valuable service 
to the’ cause of Religion, 335. 

Bodies dried in the Sun-do uot putrefy, 

189. 
Boldon Book, 117—extraet from, 118. 
Browne, the Traveller, murder-of, 309. 
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Burkhardt, his opinions as to the Slave 
Trade, 179. 

Burnet, his insinuations against Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, 160, 

Butler, Bp. his reasoning on Fatalism, 
338—the source of argument adopt- 
ed in his Analogy, 342. 


Calamy, his opinion as to the mischiefs 
arising from too many schisms in re- 
ligion, 50. 

a description of a Mansion at, 

Calvin, his opinion as to an established 
Church, 46—his doctrine of Predes- 
tination, 258. 

Calvinism, bad practical effects of, 334 
—more dangerous than Fatalism, 334 
—a frightful error, 352. 

Caucasus, description of, 302—subter- 
raneous passage, 303—avalanches, 


Chalmers, Dr. 56. 

Chronology, predictive, the meaning of 
the term times in, 408. 

Church of England, peculiar doctrine 
of, 320—adherence to enforced, 322 
—the 17th Article not Calvinistic, 
357. 

Church Establishment,— Wilks’ Essay on 
the necessity of, 42—not well under- 
stood, 42—how defined by Paley, 
45—its lawfulness, 45—religious ex- 
pediency of, 47--sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture, 47—necessity of, 47—its influ- 
ence over even those who dissent 
from it, 48—the only method of se- 
curing a national ministry, 49—testi- 
mony of experience in favour of, 49 
—importance of a Liturgy, in order 
to maintain public worship, 49—the 
establishment of a national religion 
not opposed from conscientious mo- 
tives, 50—the inconsistency of those 
who do so, 51—how a zealous spirit 
is to be excited among the members 
of the establishment, 52—on the right 
use of patronage, 53—when abused, 
54—danger to the Church itself from 
the misemployment of patronage, 55 
—ad vantages of building new Church- 
es, 56—Patrons, 57—influence of 
Bishops in promoting the interests of 
religion, 58—also of the Clergy, 59 


—the establishment susceptible of im- — 


provement, 60—importance of una- 
nimity among the Clergy, 61—con- 


duct of Bishops, 62—Clerical Asso-. 


ciations, 63—general commendation 
of the work, 64. 

Church Patronage, 53—the responsibi- 
lity attached to it, 55. 


Churches, the building new ones recom- 
mended, 56. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, his edition of Rhy- 
mer’s Feedera, 137. 

Classic Writers, their impurities more 
pardonable and less studied, than 
those of modern authors, 247. 

Clayton, Rev. G, protests against dis- 
loyalty in Teachers of Religion, 327; 

Clergy Russian, 93—their immunities, 
100. 

Coder Mont fortianus, 220—probably of 
the 13th century, 235, 


Cold, intense, produces effects similar . 


_ to those of intoxication, 71—in- 
creases sound, 71—lemon-juice and 
vinegar frozen by it, 73—causes 
sound to be heard at an extraordi- 
nary distance, 74—water frozen by 
a frost-bitten hand being immersed 

- in it, T5—vapour and breath frozen 
so as to coat the side of a ship, 75. 

Collier, Sir G, his statement respecting 
the slave trade, 440. 

Conscience, its inefficacy in deterring 

_ men from wrong actions, 57. 

Coplestone, Dr. Enquiry into the Doc- 
trines of Necessity and Predestina- 
tion, 331—replies satisfactorily to 
the dangerous doctrines of Fatalism, 


332—parallelism between Fatalism_ 


and Calvinism, 334—these theories 
not always practically followed up 
by those who profess them, 335— 
fallacies in metaphysical discassions, 
336—necessity, 338—providence and 
free-will, 339—the apparent incon- 
gtuity between them vo proof against 
them, 340—man’s probation 


temporal and religious, 342—vain_ 


enquiries to be rejected, 344—ana- 
between moral and religious dif- 
ficulties, $45-—the attributes of God 
to be understood in an analogical 
sense, 347—difference between ana- 
logy and resemblance, 349—yet the 
former does not exclude the latter, 


351—error of Calvinism, 352—piety. 


of the writer, 353—extracts from his 
last discourse, 354, &c.—his opinions 
as to the 17th article, 359—the parti- 
cular excellence of his work, 361. 
Cosmo Travels of, 350—tle book 
not so interesting as the subject pro- 
mises, 380—the reason of this, 381— 
interesting period of these travels, 
882—character of Cosmo, 383—his 
visit to Wilton, 385—his remarks oo 
dancing, 388—on hunting, 389—on 
English ladies, 389—visit to Boyle, 
—391—to Col. Nevil, 392—touching 
for King’s Evil, $93—religious sects, 


; 
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394—what kind of merit the work 
possesses, 395. 
Cotton, Sir Rohert, memoir of, 121. 
Cranmer, his Necessary Doctrine, 258— 
rejects Calvin’s offers, 258. 


Dance, description of the Nautch, 312— 
dancing a favourite diversion of Eng- 
lish women, 388. 

Darmstadt, court-dinner at, 208, 

Deity, inadequacy of the terms employed 
to express the attributes of, 348. 
Desmond, George, History of, 362— 
commencement of the narrative, 364— 
appointed a Bengal writer, 366—ar- 
rives at Calcutta, 369—his acquaint- 
ance, 371 dissipation, 373—mar- 

riage, 377—his wife poisoned, 379. 

Desnitsski, Four Russian Discourses, 78 
—temarks on, 95—extract from that 
on baptism, 96—his opinion on faith 
and good works, 97—his discourse on 
the characters for whom Christ prays, 
9845till continues to preach, 100. 

Devotion, how its spirit may be main- 
tained in the Established Church, 52. 

Diocletian, his massacres of the Chris- 
tians exaggerated, 270, 

Dissenters, causes of their secession fram 
the Church, 43. 

Domenichino, his communion of St. Je- 
rome, rescued from destruction by 
Poussin, 31. 

Domesday Book, account of, 113—method 
in which the survey it records was 
made, 114— its utility, 115—authority 
in decision of appeals, 116—account 
of the original MS, 116—former pub- 
lications of, 117. 

Don Juan, Cantos IT. IV. and V. 245 
—pernicious tendency of the work, 
245—its beauties no apology for pro- 
fligacy, 246—offensive not only to 
Christian, but to Heathen morality, 
247—wit seldom scrupulous, 249— 
opening of the third cauto grossly in- 
decent, 249—impossible now for the 
author torender this production moral, 
250—his sensuality becoming mono- 
tonous and dull, 250—some passages 
indicative of better feeling intersper- 
sed, 251—the author’s incessant sneer- 
ing at all moral institutions and 
duties more mischievous than his in- 
decency, 253—frequently counteracts 
his own pathos, 256—fifth canto in- 
ferior to the others, 260—the author’s 
professions of devotion futile, 261. 

D’ Oyly, (Dr.) his life of Archbishop San- 
croft, 145—sources of his materials, 
145—elucidates many historical and 


political points, 146—commendation 
of his work, 178. 

Dudley, (Mr.), dissertation on the idea- 
tity of the Niger and Nile, 178— 
utility of his hypothesis, 


East Indies, the resort of the higher : 


_ Classes of emigrants, 363—less demo- 
ralizing than formerly, 364—charac- 
ters in, 371. 

Edinburgh Review, asserts that painting 
flourishes most in slavish countries, 37. 
Education, universal, not a positive 
good, 2—danger of imparting in- 
struction that cannot be usefully em- 
ployed, 2—the particular kind of in- 

_ formation needed by the poor, 3— 
those who advocate an equal diffusion 
of knowledge, do not regard the due 
subordination of society, 4—religious 
education the most important to the 
poor, 5—general literary instruction 

_for them a mere chimera, 6—how 
religious knowledge ought to be 
taught, 7—the equalization of learn- 
ing dangerous to society, 5—a gene- 
ral diffusion ofsecular learning among 
the lower classes hazardous, 9—edu- 
cation of the higher orders must be 
more moral and religious, |11—Sun- 
day schools, 12—a_ neutral system 
with regard to religion, futile, 15— 
Sunday schools in Ireland, 16—rapid 
improvement of the pupils in Sanday 
schools, 17—hints to the committees 
of such institutions, 18—donations of 
books, &c, 19—qualifications neces. 
sary in the teachers, 20-——Lancasterian 
system disapproved of for Sunday 

_ schools, 22—employment of monitors 
as used in that system, 23—the natu- 
ral disposition of the pupils (o be at- 
tended to, 24—rewards and punish- 
ments in schools, 25—mischievous 
effects of employing the principle of 
shame,26—and public exhibitions, 27. 

El Edrisi, his hypothesis respecting the 

_ course of the Nile of the Negroes, 
201, 

Elborus, finely described by Zschylus, 
303 


Ellis, (Mr,), his introduction to the in- 
dexes to the Domesday Book, 117, 
Emulation, dangerous when employed 

as a powerful agent in education, 27. 
England, its conduct towards Ltaly jus- 
tified, 292. 
Befenee!, character, high standard of, 


Erudition, speculative, 202, 
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Bui, origin of impossible to be learnt, 


Faith,’ what, 87—extract from Des- 

wmitzki on, 97. 

Parley, (Mr.), editor of the Domesday 
Book, 117. 

Fatalism, 331—dangerous tendency of, 
332—hostile to morality, 333—com- 
parison between it and Calvinism, 

 $34—practical absurdity of, 338, 
Fine Arts, not uniformly promoted by 

political freedom, 37—causes of their 
flourishing in Greece, 40—why they 
have not flourished in Great Britain, 

. 4l—sufficient data wanted for a the- 
ory respecting, 42, 

Slave Trade, 481, 

Free-willand Free-agency reconcileable 
with providence, 339. 

Prenck, the, their treachery towards 
Italy, 291. 


Gaunttett, Rev. H.; An Exposition on 
the Book of Revelation, 396. 

Genoa, a foreign tyranny established 
there by the French, 291—no pro- 
mise made by the English to restore 
the old Repablic, 295—sends to ne- 
gotiate with the allies, 295—its an- 
nexation to Sardinia a_ beneficial 
measure, 295. 

Georgians, female dresses of the, 304. 

Germany, its literature not appreciated 
in England, 204—translations from 
German writers, 205—Schiller and 
Goethe, 206—court-dinner at Darm- 
stadt, 208—petty courts on the Rhine, 
209—constitution of Wirtemburgh, 
210—a table d‘hote,21 l—second-rate 
Capitals, 211—their character, 212— 
Theatre, 212 —German audiences, 
213—difference bet ween German and 
Freach women, 214—manners, 215— 
state of the Universities, 216—Sun- 
day amusements, 217. 

Gibdbon's remarks on a disputed passage 
in St. John, 221, Cs 

Giudicelli, ‘ Observations sur la Traite 
des Noirs,’ &c. 431—his account of 
the cruelties exercised against the 
negroes, 436, 

Goethe, his merits and defects, 206. 

Graham, Mrs., Life of Poussin, 28—her 
criticism upon his picture of the de- 
luge, 33—refutation of her opinion 
as to the beneficial influence of free- 
dom on the Fine Arts, 37. 

Greece, cause of the Fine Arts flourish- 
ing there, 40, 

Greeks, little-knowledge of their man- 


ners to be gained from their histori- 
ans, 265. 

Greek Church in Russia, publications 

relative to, 78—its particular doe- 
trines, 80—that of the Trinity, as ex- 
plained by Stroudza, 80—summary 
of its tenets, according to Platon, 92 
—in what respects different from the 
Latin and Protestant Churches, 88—~ 
admits, to a certain extent, the ine 
vocation of Saints, 84—and the use 
of painting, 84—its doctrine of re- 
demption, 86—the mercy of God not 
blindly indulgent, 86—salvation, how 
to be obtained, 87—doctrine of pur- 
gatory rejected, 88—sacraments, 88 
—transubstantiation, 59—confession, 
90—marriage, Yl—the liturgy infe- 
rior to that of our own Church, 93— 
orders of the clergy, 98—black and 
white clergy, 94—Platon’s treatise, 
95—Desnitzski’s discourses, 95—ex- 
tracts from, 96—economy of the Rus- 
sian Church, 10l—its toleration, 101. 

Grenville, Lord, his sentiments as to the 
dangerous doctrines promulgated by 
the public press, 10. 

Griesbach, date assigned by him to the 
codex Montfortianus, 220. 


Hints for conducting Sunday Schools, &c. 
i—merits of the work, 15. 

Historians omit delineations of manners, 
and national peculiarities and preju- 
dices, 226, 

History, a truly philosophical one, a 
desideratum, 266. 

Horne, Mr., his classification of the 
Harleian MSS., 125. 

Houghton, the African traveller, 181. 

Hume, his hypothesis respecting arts 
and government rash, 42. 

Hundred Rolls, their origin, 139—pub- 
lication of, 140, 


Ice, rapid formation of, 68—canal cut 
through, 69—formed by breathing on 
glass, 72. 

Ireland, Sunday School society, 15— 
education well understood there, 28. 
Italy, not most free when painting 
flourished there most, 38—modern 
sculpture in, 41—Lady Morgan’s 
work on, 282—what kind of inde- 

ence promised to it by England, 
293—its interests not paramount to 
those of the rest of Europe, 294, 

James urged by Archbishop Sar- 
croft to return to protestantism, 160 
—but declines all controversy with 
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him, 163—crowned by him, 165— 
opposed by him, 167. 
James, Rev. John, 318. 
John, St., disputed in, 219— 
not called in question until the 16th 
century, 220—controvertsy respecting 
it between Erasmus, Lee, and Stu- 
nica, 221—~its authenticity maintained 
by Selden, but not by Sir I. Newton, 
‘221—defended by Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’sagainstGriesbach, 222—op posed 
by Porson, 223—admitted by Benge- 
lius, 224—supported by internal evi- 
dence, 227— Dr. Middleton’s observa- 
tions favour it, 228—although omit- 
ted in all the Greek MSS. but one, its 
authenticity evident from the context, 
-229—external evidence, 230—argu- 
ment in favour of its being originally 
in the Greek MSS,, 231—the oppo- 
sers of it successfully exposed by the 
Bishop,233--value of the passage,235. 
John, St., Apocalypse, Vide Apocalypse. 
Johnson, Col., his remarks on the forti- 
fications at Tabreez, 308, 
Journals of the House of Commons, 136. 


Lancasterian system of education not ap- 
plicable to Sunday Schools, 22—in- 
adequacy of monitors in, 23. 

Landscape-painting, 36. 

Ledyard, the African traveller, 181. 

» Lord, bis letter to the 
British ambassador at Madrid re- 
specting the slave trade, 452, 

Luther, on necessity, 258. 

Lyon, Capt., narrative of travels in 
Northern Africa, 178—unpretending 
interest of his work, 178—becomes 
the companion of Ritchie, 179—their 
perseverance, |83—unpromising com- 
mencement of their journey, 187— 
arrives at Morzouk, 189—becomes 
greatly distressed, 191—suffers dread- 
fully from thirst, 197. 


Magalotti, Count, 381. 

Mahomet, an instrument of Satan for 
opposing and corrupting Christianity, 
417—indicated in the Revelation by 
the number of the beast, 424. 

Mahometanism, predicted emblemati- 
cally by Daniel, 411—how founded, 
A16—its progress, 417—by what types 
adumbrated in Scripture, 4418, 423, 

Malcolm’s history of Persia, 299. 

Marriage, ceremonies of in the Greek 

Church, 91—a Roman, 278—a Gre- 
cian, described in Homer’s shield of 
Achilles, 279. ‘ 

Martyn, H. the missionary, his visit to 

Shiraz, 317. 


Mary, Queen, her letter to Archbishop 


Sancroft, 166. 

Memoir of the Rev, W. Richardson, 318, 

Memoirs ef the Life of N. Poussin, by 
Mrs. Graham, 28—superficiality of 
the work, 28—conjectured to bea 
translation, 29, 

Middleton, Dr., his remarks in favour of 
the disputed passage in St. John, 228. 

Mirsa Sheffy, droll anecdote of, 312, 

More, Mrs,, Bible Rhymes, 102—engo. 
mium.on her writings, 109. 

Morenas, ‘Seconde Petition contre la 
Traite des Noirs,’ 451. 

Morier’s Persia, merits of, 299. 

Morgan, Lady, laly, 282—~remarks 
on her style, 282—affects fine wri- 
ting, 263—her language tawdry, 284 
—her vulgar declamation and non- 
sense, 285—her irreligious whining ; 
and insinuation against Christianity, 
286—blunders, 287—parodies Shak- 
speare, 288—retails out well-known 
facts, 258—her political violence 
and false statements, 289—her im. 
putations upon Lord William Ben 
tinck, and the English character, 
290—her misrepresentations exposed, 
291—her sarcasm on the institution 
of the Sabbath, 296—affects to dis- 
credit the persecutions of the early 

Mysteries above reason not therefore 
contrary to it, 345, note. 

Nautch-Girl, 372. 

Necessity, philosophical, Dr. Gople- 
‘stone on, 331—a mere term, 337— 
practically false, 338. 

New Tcherkask, 302. 

New View of Society, dangerous princi- 
ples of that work, 14. 

Niger, course of, 192—Dudley’s dis- 
sertation on its identity with the 
Nile, 198—the Athiops of ischylus, 
199—its course correctly descrihed 
by Herodotus, 200—the opinion that 
it flows westward, modern, 201. 

Nile, its identity with the Niger, 198 
—anciently called Oceanus, 199— 
its source pointed out by Dionysius, 
200. 


Offices for Public Records and Documents , 
new regulations for, 1)1, 

Ophthalmia, a contagious species of it 
a-board a slave ship, 454—the whole 
crew of a vessel rendered blind by 
it, 455. 


Painting, does not flourish in proportion 
to political freedom, 37—in England, 
of Italian growth,41—state of among 
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theancient Romans, 274—the remains 
discovered inthe Therma, not by their 
greatest artists, 275. af 

Park, the African Traveller, 182—his 
testimony respecting the Niger, 200. 

Parkér, Archbishop, his remains insulted, 
163—reburied by Archbishop San- 
croft, 164—his epitaph, 164, 

Parry, Captain, Journal of a Voyage 
for the Discovery ofa N.W. Passage, 
65—interest of the subject, 65—no- 

.velty of the circumstances 
the voyage, 66—sympathy exci 
for the hardships encountered, 66— 
Captain Parry's zeal and discretion 
for the comfort of his men, 67—dan- 
gers arising from the ice, 69—arrange- 
ments for winter quarters, 70—scar- 
city of animals, 7l—effects of frost 
similar to those of Intoxication, 71— 
other effects of it, 72—Aurora Bo- 
realis, 74—-Parhelia, 75—Journey 
over Melville Island, 76—sudden 
transition to summer, 76—the ships 
advance sufficiently West to entitle 
them to the reward offered by Par- 
liament, 77—commendation of the 
work, 78. 

Persia, the latest accounts not the most 
valuable, except with regard to man- 
ner, 298—various works on, 299— 
interest attached to, 299—Tabreez, 
306—a banquet, 306—bugs, 308— 
Sheffy, 312—Garden of Negauristan, 
313—Futteh Ali Shaw, 313—Cara- 
wanseras, 314—Ispahan, 315—Atesh- 
316—Shiraz, 316, 

Persian Translation of the Bible, 317. 


Philanthropy, pretended, a specious dis- 
guise assumed by mischievous men for 
bad purposes, 12. 

Pinkerton, (Dr.) Present State of the 
Greek Charch, 78. 

Planta, (Mr.) compiles a Catalogue of 
the Cottonian MSS., 123—labour of 
the undertaking, 124. 

Platoff, Sir R. Porter's visit to, 301, 

Platon, translation of his work on the 


Present State of the Greek Church in | 


Russia,78—his doctrine of the Triaity, 
S2—admits that pictures may be ido- 
latrously employed, 86—his observa- 
tions on the fallen state of Man, 86— 
excellence of bis summary of the 
Christian Doctrine, 95. 

— mischievous, 


Porter,(Sir R.Ker)Travels into Georgia, 
Persia, &c., 298—leaves Russia, 300 
—visits Count Platof, 301—his de- 
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seription of Caucasus, 302—suecess- 
ful in describing females, 304—arrives 
at Eriven, 305—at Tabreez, 306—his 
description of a banquet, 306—paints 
the King of Persia, 313—the impres- 
o made by his work, favourable, 
Portuguese, the slave trade carried on 
by them to a great extent, 432. 
Poussin, (N.) Mrs. Graham’s Life of, 28 
—his first studies, 29—his studies at 
Rome, 30—his admiration of Domeni- 
 chino’s Communion of St. Jerome, 
—marries, 31—adopts his brother-in- 
law, Gaspar, 31—appointed painter 
to Louis 32— returns to Rome, 
32—his death, 33—remarks on his 
Deluge, 54—his merits appreciated 
by Reynolds, 35—his women and 
figures, 36—landscapes, 36— inquiry 
whether the arts are uniformly pro- 
- moted by political freedom, 31, &c. 
reaching, merely moral, 321—danger- 
ous, as tending to depreciate the Gos- 
pel system, 325—to be sedulonsly a- 
voided, 330. 
Predestination, Dr. Copleston on, 331— 
immoraltendency of, 335—distinction 
between absolute and conditional, 
339—the former the doctrine of Cal- 
vinism, 361. 


Preiestinarian Controversy, 335, 


Prophecies, Emblematic and Chronolo- 
gical, 396, 
Press, dangerous influence of the, 9, 


Records of the Realm, 110—proceeding 
of the Commissioners appointed for 
their investigation, 110—improve- 
ment respecting the repositories of 
Public Documents, 1] 1—importance 

of the registering of Records, 111— 
State Paper Office, 111—Tower, 112 
—transfer made between the different 
offices, 112—+selection of Documents 
for publication, 112———Domesda 
Book, 113—Indexes made to it, 11 
—Boldon Book, 117—Escheats, 118 
—Charter Rolls, 119—Patent Rolls, 
Exchequer Rolls, Cottonian MSS. 120 
—history of, 122—Harleian MSS. 124 
--Catalogue of ,125—LansdowneMSS. 
126—Statutes of the Realm, 127— 
history of their publication, 129— 
materials for the present collection, 
132—their sources, 133—Journals of 
the House of Commons, 136—Rhym- 
er’s Feedera, 1836—Rotuli Scotix ; 
Abreviatio Placitorum, Testa de Ne- 
ville, 188—Hundred Rolls, 1839—Ec- 
clesiastical Records,Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, 140—None Rolls, Valua- 
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tion. of Benefices, 141—Records of 
Scotland, Abridgement of Retours, 
142—Acts of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, 143—Preparation of Lrish Sta- 
tutes for publication, 144, 

Refinement, among the Ancients con- 
nected with the grossest brutality,281. 

Religion, how to be taught to the poor, 7 
—inditference in,323—requires active 
perseverance, 355, 


Reports, of the Commissioners, respect- 


ng the Public Records, 110. 


Rhymer’s Federa, account of, 136—Dr. 


Clarke’s edition of, 137. 

Richardson, (Rev. W.) Memoir of, 318 
—appointed one of the Vicar’s Choral 
at York, 320——his conscientious 
preaching, 32l—attachment to the 
Established Church, 322—remarks 
on Sermons, 324—his sentiments on 

_ hypocrisy and spiritual pride, 326— 
his death-bed, 327—his excellent cha- 
racter, 329. 

Ritchie, (the African Traveller) account 
of his expedition, 119—his death, 194, 

Rodeur, treatment of the negroes a- 
board, 455. 


Romans, Domestic Manners, &c. of, 265 


little to be known respecting their 
‘private habits from their historians, 
266—their houses, 268—pvpulation 
of Rome, 269—their Theatres, 270— 
history of their Drama, 271—Scaurus’ 
Theatre, 273—state of painting a- 
mong, 274—their private entertain- 
ments, 276—marriage ceremonies,278 
—copied from thoseoftheGreeks, 279 
—their anomalous character and man- 
ners,280—cause assigned for this,281. 
Rose-trees, 313. 


Russia, Greek Church in, 78—Biblg So- 


cieties, 102—a Steppe, 300. 

Russian Clergy, different classes of, 93 
—much improved, 93—their immuni- 
ties, 100. 


Sacraments, of the Greek Church, 88— 
‘Baptism, 88 —Chrism, 88—Eucharist, 
89—Confession, 90—Ordination, 91 
-—Marriage,91—Euchelzon, or Holy 
Oil, 91. 

Saffron, the chief perfume of the Ro- 
mans, 277. . 
Sancroft, Archbishop, his Life by D’- 
Oyly, 145—his family and studies, 
147—refuses to take the oath of En- 
gagement, 153—his Fur Predestina- 
tus, 154—plan and spirit of the work, 
-155—his Modern Policies, 156—cor- 
respondence with Mr, Paman, 157— 
residence abroad, 158—return after 
the restoration, and election to mas- 


tership of Emanuel Coll., 158—made 
Dean of St. Paul's, 159—elected to 
see of Canterbury, 159—~endeayours 
to bring back the Duke of York, 
to Protestantism, 160—speech to him, 
161—pastoral care towards his clergy, 

- 163—epitaph on Archbishop Parker, 
164—abhorrence of simony, 164— 
attends the death-bed of Chas. II, and 
crowns James, 165—correspondence 
with Princess of Orange, 166—oppo- 
sition to James, 167—conference of 
prelates and clergy at Lambeth, 167 
— interview of the Bishops and King, 
169—trial of the Bishops, 170—their 
acquitial, 171—the Archbishop’s ad- 
monitions to his clergy afterwards, 
172—consulted in his difficulties by 
the King, 173—refuses to recognize 
the Prince and Princess, of Orange, 
174—ejected from his palace, 17 
rejects all offers of conciliation, from 
William, 176—retires to the Temple , 
176—dies, 177. 

Schiller, character and merits of, as a 
poet, 206. 

Scripture Doctrines, causes preventi 
the knowledge of, 60. io 

Sea, what meant by in the Revela- 
tions, 408, note. 

Senegal, how ee affected by the 
slave trade, 435 

Sensuality, its destructive nature, 247, 

Sermons, how to be heard, 324, 

Sierra Leone, success of the colony at, 
483. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners, &c. of 
the Romans, 265—design of the work, 
266—its arrangement injudicious, 267 
—error respecting marriage.ceremoe 
nies, 278—merits, 280, 

Slave Trade, still existing in Africa, 178 
—and likely to continue, 179—eruel 
treatment of slaves, 191—how to be 
mitigated in the interior of Afri- 
ca, 196—Various Publications rela- 
tive to, 430—=still carried on, though 
abolished by law, 431—carried on 
by the Portuguese to a great extent, 
432—still permitted by France, 433-- 
plea urged for it,434-fatal consequen- 
ces of this trade to Africa, its effects 
in Senegal, 485—-MM., Giudicelli and 
Morenas, respecting the outrages 
against the negroes, 436—no benefit 
to be obtained by a partial abolitien 
of the trade, 437—Portugal averse to 
its abolishment, 437—efforts of the 
Aftican Institution, 438—the trade 
not on the decline, 439—Sir G, Col- 
lier’s statement, 440—measures a- 
dopted by the British Legislature, 


, 

‘ 

# 


United States, 448—by 
slave trade, profes- 

@f the Dutch Government, 447 

r inadequacy, 448— Portugal, 

481—connive at the traffic, 452— 
France protects slave ships, 454— 
-ease .of the Rodeur, 454—Negroes 
affected with ophthalmia, destroyed, 
456—barbarities committed by the 

_ (Captains of French vessels, 457—a 
number of French vessels openly car- 
ry on the slave trade, 469—slaves 
publicly sold at Guadaloupe, 461— 
supineness of the French Govern- 
ment, 463—representations made on 
the subject b 464—rreat- 
er caution adopted in consequence, 
465—these atrocities not generally 

_ known in France, and why, 465— 
measures for the effectual 
‘suppression of the trade, 466—the 


laws of different countries. 


against it, 467—a maritime police 
proposed, 469—slave registry, 473 
—the complete abolition opposed by 
the colonies, 477—benefits of a ave 
registry, 419—exertions of the Wes- 
leyan missionaries, 481—satisfactory 
rogress of the ‘colony at Sierra 
ne, 4838—vindication of the Af- 
rican character, 485—tendency of 


improvement against Slave- 


ry 
Slaves, shocking treatment of aboard 
the Nova elicidade, 451—their 


moral and religious improvement an 
important object, 479. 

Slave ship, horrors of, 453. 

Sociniani 


ism, 

Spiritual pride, 326. 

subjects, want of data to rea- 
son upon, 345. 

State Paper Office, careful a nt 
Statutes of the Realm, publication of, 
127—analysis of the introduction, 
129—former editions, 129—particu- 
lars respecting the present one, 130 
—manner of promulgating the sta- 
tutes formerly, 134—in Scotland, 135 

—in Freland, 135, 

Stourdza, Considerations sur la Doc- 
trine, &c. 79—his philosophical the- 
ory of the Trinity, 80—rejects the 
doctrine of purgatory, 88—his de- 
fence transubstantiation, 89— 

ises the rites of the Greek Church, 
speculative, 102. 


C, Baldwin, Printer, 
‘Hew Bridge-Strece, Londos. 
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Style, vicious, S83—ostentatious style 
misplaced in books of travels , 284. 
Sunday Schools, Hints for Conducting, 

1—their advantages, 12—teachers in, 
Supralapsgréans and ‘$47. 
Syrian Church in _— 


Tabreez, 306. 

Theatre, cause of and de- 
corum of, in Gemmany, 213—descrip- 
tion of a Roman, 273—English in 
reign of Chas. 11. 

Three, mystery attached to that number, 


80—its 81. 
Tifflis, 304 
Tower, of the papers in, 


112 —records there, 118 — charter 
rolls, 119. 


Translations, advantages of, 206. 

‘Travels, Lyon's 178 — near the Rhine, 
202-—Lady Morgan, 282—Sir 
K, Porter, 298—Cosmo III, 
interest arising from travels 
reigners in our own country, 38 

Trinity, doctrine of, according to the 
Greek Church, 80—a philosophical 
theory of, 8l—the doctrine not de- 
pendent on any single portion of the 
N. Test. 235. 

True and Truth, laxity of these terms, 
337. 

Tuam, Archbishop of, his approbation 
of clerical associations, 64, 


Universities , German, disapprobation 
of, 216—imprudence of sending Eng- 
lish youths thither, 217—their defec- 
tive system of education, 218. 


Vindicia Apocalyptica, 396. See 


calypse, 


Wesleyan Missionaries, their labours in 
the colonies, 481. 

Wilks, (Rev. S. C.) Essay on the Neces- 
sity of a Church Establishment, 
42—his work obtained the premium 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
= Knowledge, 44—its excellence, 

(Dr.) on the 17th article, 
258. 


Wit, why so generally allied, to inde- 
cency, 248—most easily indulged in 
by those who have no feelings of re- 
verence, 249, 

Wrangham, Archdeaeon, his interpre- 
tation of the name of the beast in Re- 
velation, 425, 
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